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PREFACE 


In  this  volume  the  Montana  Historical  Library  presents 
the  remainder  of  the  contributions  of  Lieutenant  James 
H.  Bradley.  Other  manuscripts  of  his  were  published  in 
Volumes  II,  III  and  VIII.  His  work,  based  upon  close 
observation  and  information  obtained  largely  from  first- 
hand  sources,  began  in  1871  when  he  was  stationed  at 
frontier  army  posts,  most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Benton  and 
Fort  Shaw,  and  ended  with  his  death  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Big  Hole  in  1ST". 

Historical  writing  is  based  upon  material  such  as  is 
found  in  the  Bradley  contributions.  Much  of  it  was  ob- 
tained first-hand  from  men  who  were  leaders  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  this  region.  The  observations  on  the  beliefs, 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  are  especially 
valuable,  dealing  with  them  in  a  period  before  tribal  ways 
and  manners  had  been  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  white 
men. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  Montana  library  is  in  a  position  to 
publish  a  "Histoiw  of  the  Sioux.''  While  much  of  the 
narrative  deals  with  regions  other  than  in  Montana,  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  Sioux  nation — the  Custer  massacre — was 
fought  in  this  State,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Indian  power 
on  the  continent  was  broken  forever.  To  aid  in  an  under- 
standing of  this  battle,  the  account  of  Custer's  campaign 
as  described  by  Major  Godfrey,  and  the  notes  of  Mark 
Kellogg,  a  war  correspondent  who  went  to  his  death  with 
Custer,  are  presented.  AYhile  much  of  the  material  on  the 
Sioux  given  bv  Lieutenant  Bradley  can  be  found  in  Neill's 
"History  of  Minnesota,"  printed  in  1873,  that  book  is  now 
out  of  print  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  collections  of 
Americana. 

Acknowledgment  is  herewith  made  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Quain, 
of  Bismarck,  X.  D.,  for  the  notes  by  Mark  Kellogg,  to  the 
Century  Company,   of  New  York  City,   for  the  reprint  of 
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Major  Godfrey's  account  of  the  (Mister  battle,  and  to  Mr. 
David  Hilger,  of  Lewiston,  for  the  memorial  sketch  of  Mr. 
J.  ['.  Sanders. 

While  this  volume  was  being  prepared  for  the  printer, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Sanders,  the  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
was  suddenly  removed  by  death  (April  17,  1023).  Deeply 
interested  in  Montana,  an  authority  on  its  early  days,  in 
the  assemblying  of  the  material  for  this  volume  lie  found 
the  pleasure  of  a  life  work.  A  suitable  sketch  in  his 
memory  is  included  in  this  volume. 

Elizabeth  McDonald,  Acting  Librarian. 

Montana  Historical  Library, 
Helena,  Montana, 
May  9,  1923. 
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STATE   OF   MONTANA 


Sixteenth  Biennial  Report,  1921-1922 
Historical  Library 


Helena,  December  4,  1922 


To  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Dixon, 
Governor  of  Montana. 
Dear  Sir : 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  our  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Department  of  the  State 
Library  and  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  librarian 
thereof  made  to  our  board  on  the  2nd  instant. 

In  the  1923  Report  and  Legislative  Budget  which  we  sub- 
mit we  recommend  the  following: 

Change  of  the  name  of  this  department  of  the  State 
Library  back  to  its  original  name  of  Historical  Society  of 
Montana. 

Increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  the  assistant. 
The  salaries  heretofore  provided  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  services  rendered. 

Sufficient  amount  for  printing  and  binding  publications 
as  it  is  five  years  since  the  Society  has  published  a  volume. 

Attention  to  the  matter  of  marking  historic  sites  in  the 

State  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  perpetuating  the 

original    names   of   mountains,    rivers,  creeks,    valleys   and 
other  landmarks. 

We  particularly  commend  to  your  consideration  and  of 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  this  valuable  Society  with  its  oppor- 
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tunities  for  perpetuating  the  story  of  the  State  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone  iii  this  region  and  to  plead 
for  substantia]  support  in  its  efforts  in  this  direction.  We 
are, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

J.   H.   T.   Ryman,   President, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hepner, 
David  Hilger, 
James  T.   Stanford, 

Trustees  of  the  Historical  and  Miscella- 
neous Department  of  the  State  Library. 


REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN,   STATE   OF  MONTANA 

Historical  Library 


To  the  Honorable  J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  President,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Gentlemen  : 

I  herewith  present  the  sixteenth  biennial  report  of  the 
librarian  of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library  for 
the  vears  1921-22. 

The  library  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
capitol  building-,  and  if  it  were  not  for  some  additional  space 
in  the  basement  where  many  valuable  volumes  are  shelved 
and  only  accessible  to  students  inclined  to  delve  into  history, 
the  institution  would  be  seriously  crowded  for  quarters. 

Your  librarian  took  office  June  1,  1922,  and  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McDonald 
as  assistant  librarian  on  September  1,  1922.  Miss  McDon- 
ald has  been  an  assistant  librarian  in  the  Butte  Public 
Library  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
taken  a  course  in  Library  Economy  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  Now  York  City,  and  also  had  had  periods  of  train- 
ing in  the  public  library  of  that  city  and  also  in  private 
libraries,  and  I  believe  the  observations  of  the  board  will 
verify  her  efficiency  in  the  large  field  of  labor  ahead  of  us 
in  this  department  of  the  State  Library. 

The  present  name  of  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Li- 
brary is  not  a  happy  one  and  I  earnestly  desire,  to  urge 
the  resumption  of  the  old  name  of  this  department  of  the 
State  Library.  The  miscellaneous  feature  of  its  collection 
will  be  better  understood  and  as  fully  described  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  First  (Bannack) 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana  on  Feb- 
ruary  2,  1805.     Every  State  in  the  Union  has  an  historical 
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society  on  which  is,  by  custom  or  statute,  devolved  the  duty 
of  gathering  not  only  books  historical  of  the  region  but  of 
collecting  relics  and  mementoes  of  the  pioneers  of  their 
mountains  and  valleys  and  those  who  preceded  and  followed 
the  pioneers.  Its  relations  to  the  Law  Library  are  so  re- 
mote, it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  given  a  separate  and 
distinct  title  as  suggested  and  it  seems  that  this  deference 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  scholars  who  fiftv-eight  years 

ft/  t/  O  ft/ 

ago  had  the  foresight  to  ask  our  first  legislature  for  a 
charter  to  perpetuate  the  story  then  being  enacted  and  now 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  western 
inarch  of  civilization. 

It  is  believed  that  the  legislature  will  gladly  approve  of 
this  suggestion.  The  State  Law  Library  is  limited  to  books 
by  the  scope  of  its  field  of  research.  The  historical  field 
which  this  department  is  expected  to  harvest  is  not  limited 
to  books  by  the  scope  of  its  field  of  research  and  the  very 
law  which  denominates  it  (Section  1548  of  the  Political 
Code)  as  "the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  library"  pre- 
scribes that  the  librarian  of  this  department  (Section  1560, 
Political  Code)  "shall  preserve  specimens  of  the  metals  and 
minerals,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  State,  together  with 
natural  curiosities  and  antiquities,  preserving,  designating 
and  displaying  the  same." 

Surely  a  field  of  research  was  assigned  to  this  institution 
at  its  birth  which  has  been  carried  through  the  Territorial 
and  State  laws  for  nearly  sixty  years  which  removes  it  from 
the  position  of  a  department  of  a  library,  as  now  denomi- 
nated, and  makes  it  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana. 

Progress  in  the  cataloguing  of  the  volumes  of  the  library 
is  proceeding,  slowly  it  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer, 
but  with  satisfactorv  advancement.     Cataloguing  a  librarv 

t,  O  O  ft- 

is  a  science  to  which  institutions  of  learning  assign  trained 
educators,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  your  librarian  and  of  Miss 
McDonald  when  the  work  is  completed  that  it  shall  be  a 
model  and  that  it  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  system 
adopted  by  all  the  great  libraries  of  the  land.  The  expen- 
sive  stacks   for   books   and   newspapers    were   about   filled 
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when  we  entered  on  onr  duties,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  design  of  the  stacks,  particularly 
those  prepared  for  the  newspapers  in  placing  them  flat  on 
rollers  and  the  rearrangement  which  we  tried  of  arranging 
them  like  books  is  a  success  and  promises  to  economize 
space  effectively. 

During  the  war  this  department  was  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe for  nearly  all  of  the  State  papers  which  it  endeavored 
to  preserve  for  its  future  files.  On  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  publishers  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the 
State,  this  department  has  been  placed  on  their  complimen- 
tary lists  as  it  is  usually  called,  although  we  feel  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  only  performing  a  duty  to  the  State  which 
enures  to  their  own  credit  and  benefit  and  that  the  library 
reciprocates  amply  in  binding  and  preserving  and  making 
accessible  their  publications  for  future  generations.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  sections  of  the 
library.  These  papers  are  the  diaries  of  their  various  com- 
munities and  of  the  regions  adjacent  and  every  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  State  should  be  preserved  and  will  be  if  the 
publishers  will  co-operate  and  they  will  be  bound  as 
promptly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Many  of  our  sister 
and  neighboring  States  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  newspapers.  Minnesota  and  Kansas 
have  wonderful  collections  and  nearly  complete  files  and  as 
a  result  the  future  historian  in  these  States  will  not  need 
to  go  far  afield  for  data. 

This  institution  has  not  grown  as  it  should  during  a  very 
vital  period  of  its  existence.  Born  during  the  gold  rush  to 
Montana,  few  felt  inclined  to  perpetuate  the  daily  routine 
of  the  settlements,  gulches,  valleys,  stampedes,  wars,  raids, 
which  now  must  be  gathered  from  the  few  survivors.  Much 
good  work  has  been  done  by  those  interested  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  became  the  fuel  and  victim 
of  fires  and  floods,  and  their  work  has  gone  on  to  date  re- 
sulting in  a  collection  creditable  to  any  State  but  which 
will  call  for  the  exercise  of  renewed  zeal  to  save  much  of 
interest. 
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Much  of  the  story  of  Montana  in  its  earliest  history  lias 
gone  to  other  States  ever  with  a  watchful  eye  for  a  chapter 
rivaling  fiction  and  the  collection  of  such  material  has  be- 
come popular  with  individuals  able  to  gratify  their  craving. 
All  of  the  people  of  Montana  in  possession  of  journals  of 
our  formative  period  and  of  accounts  of  historical  incidents 
transpiring  within  our  borders  should  remember  and  send 
them  to  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library. 

Acting  Governor  Tufts,  addressing  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature on  December  7,  18(58,  in  speaking  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montana,  said: 

"The  importance  of  this  institution  to  the  territory 
is  incalculable.  Properly  conducted  it  may  be  made 
an  epitome  of  the  territory  itself,  and  henceforward 
at  all  times  illustrate  its  progress  and  development 
more  thoroughly  than  could  be  done  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  researches  of  visitors,  strangers  and  sa- 
vants." 

Governor  Potts  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  was  «, 
friend  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana  and  secured 
meager  appropriations  for  its  support. 

The  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  twenty-six  years 
ago  in  stating  the  scope  and  province  of  this  institution 
and  duties  devolving  on  us  and  the  opportunities  which  are 
ours,  said : 

"The  old  affairs  of  the  frontier  are  fast  disappear- 
ing and  the  new  come  to  take  their  place;  the  frontier 
itself  has  passed  into  the  Pacific  sea;  the  countless 
vast  herds  of  bison  have  gone,  and  the  deer  and  elk, 
the  bighorn  and  the  pronghorn  yearly  shrink  in  num- 
bers; the  free  roving  life  of  the  Indian  is  being  ex- 
changed within  the  reservations  for  that  of  'hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,'  and  the  barbaric  splendor 
that  once  made  his  race  so  picturesque  is  even  now 
seldom  seen  and  will  soon  be  known  but  in  the  more 
fortunate  museums;  the  trappers  and  traders  with  the 
talcs  of  their  romantic  lives  and  their  reminiscences  of 
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stirring  times  along  the  'untrodden  ways,'  the  accounts 
and  experiences  of  those  who  'blazed  the  trails'  into 
this,  then,  terra  incognita  and  founded  the  government 
upon  which  our  present  statehood  is  builded ;  these  are 
all  passing  beyond  our  view.  This  State  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  a  warrior  race,  within  our  borders  were 
played  the  closing  scene  in  the  drama  enacted  by  the 
contending  forces  of  barbarism  and  civilization  upon 
this  continent,  and  through  the  future  chronicles  will 
Montana  be  known  as  the  land  of  western  romance; 
she  whose  soil  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  a  knightly 
Custer's  band;  where  Logan,  Bradley,  English  and 
their  comrades  died,  where  Hale  and  Biddle  fell ;  where 
Miles  and  Gibbon  and  Crook  and  Howard  and  Sully 
campaigned ;  over  whose  mountains  and  through  whose 
valleys  and  defiles  passed  the  warrior  Joseph  on  that 
march  the  like  of  which  few  ages  can  boast;  upon 
whose  rolling  prairies  battled  and  skurried  the  fierce 
hosts  of  Gall  and  Crazy  Horse  and  Red  Cloud,  of 
Lame  Deer  and  Two  Moons  and  countless  other  chief- 
tains, and  of  that  unscrupulous  schemer,  Sitting  Bull, 
the  medicine  man;  and  upon  whose  kindly  bosom 
sleeps  many  a  nameless  hero  of  our  early  time.  What 
a  vast  mass  of  wonderfully  interesting  and  valuable 
material  might  be  gathered.  Already  much  from  our 
past  that  we  should  possess  is  irretrievably  lost  to  us, 
but  much  still  remains  which  in  a  few  3^ears  will  be 
beyond  our  recall,  and  we  here  make  our  earnest  ap- 
peal to  all  Montanans,  individually  and  collectively, 
to  aid  us  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  saving  to  the 
State  such  proper  material  as  may  now  be  obtained. 
Montana  has  given  much  that  was  valuable  to  outside 
institutions  heretofore,  and  too  little  has  been  saved 
for  the  use  of  her  own  people.  Let  us  do  in  this  direc- 
tion what  we  can  for  our  own  State  by  adding  our 
contributions  to  her  history  through  the  Historical  So- 
ciety or  by  placing  some  object  of  interest  in  its  cus- 
tody to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  Montanans.     This,  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
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State  of   Montana,    is  a   State   institution,    it   belongs 
absolutely  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
they  should,   one  and   all,   take  a  personal   pride  and 
interest  in  its  development  and  in  advancing  its  aims. 
Because  of  its  character  and  because  it  is  a  State  in- 
stitution,   tbe    Society   naturally    becomes    the    proper 
custodian  of  all  matters  and  objects  of  interest   and 
historic  value  relating-  to  Montana. " 
Much    remains   to   be   done   and    we   hope   to   receive   the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  and  trust 
that  they  will  become  better  acquainted  with  their  Histori- 
cal Library  and  render  it  all  assistance  in  their  power. 

There  are  many  historic  places  iu  Montana,  some  of 
which  should  be  acquired  and  preserved  and  some  of  which 
the  sites  should  be  marked  with  bronze  tablets.  While  a 
start  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  Montana  is  very 
backward  in  the  work.  Much  interest  is  expressed  in  the 
subject,  but  the  movement  seems  to  be  waiting  for  someone 
to  take  the  lead  and  it  seems  as  though  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  organization  than  the  Historical  Society  of 
Montana  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  Society  has  already  co-operated  in  a  small  way  with 
the  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers  and  others  in  properly 
marking  with  a  bronze  tablet  the  spot  where  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Last  Chance  Gulch. 

The  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers  and  some  of  its  friends 
have  suitably  marked  the  Mullan  Road  by  monuments  along 
its  line  from  Fort  Benton  to  the  western  border  of  the 
State  towards  Walla  Walla, 

The  most  wonderful  exploration  expedition  of  all  time 
revealed  only  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  the  hidden 
wealth  of  this  Empire  State  of  the  West  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  reported  to  President  Jefferson  the  details  of  their 
exploration  of  Louisiana  and  their  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  submitted  their  journals  of  each  day's 
incidents.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  this  expedition  left 
to  Montana  was  Captain  Clark's  autograph  and  date, 
"Wm.  Clark,  July  25,  1806,"  crudely  carved  on  the  north- 
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east  wall  of  Pompey's  Pillar  below  Billings  and  it  was  left 
to  the  interest  of  Col.  J.  B.  Olough,  engineer  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  under  in- 
structions of  President  Villard  forty  years  ago  to  cover 
this  invaluable  relic  with  an  iron  grating  to  protect  it  from 
vandals  and  that  great  transcontinental  line  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  every  citizen  of  Montana  for  its  foresight 
in  this  matter.  On  their  outward  journey  through  Montana 
in  1805,  following  up  the  Missouri  and  Jefferson  rivers 
which  they  named,  and  the  Beaverhead  and  down  the  Bitter 
Root,  they  traversed  or  followed  the  border  of  seventeen 
counties  and  passed  the  sites  of  nine  county  seats  of  today. 
Returning  the  next  year,  separating,  possibly  Lewis  visited 
five  other  counties  and  Clark  going  down  the  Yellowstone 
traversed  ten  of  our  counties  and  visited  the  sites  of  the 
county  seats  of  nine  of  them.  I  have  followed  the  course 
of  this  trail  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
marked  at  prominent  points  by  bronze  tablets  or  otherwise 
and  as  a  protection  such  tablet  or  monument  should  be 
erected  at  some  city  or  settlement  and  the  Society  enabled 
within  reasonable  limits  to  co-operate  with  counties  or  so- 
cieties for  that  purpose.  Such  tablets  would  cost  in  place 
about  five  hundred  dollars  (|500.00)  and  means  to  sub- 
scribe half  that  amount  would  give  direction  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  very  worthy  object.  Until  the  trail  of  Verendrye 
into  Montana  in  1742-3  is  more  definitely  and  reliably  de- 
termined, its  marking  must  be  deferred.  St.  Mary's  Mis- 
sion at  Stevensville  should  be  preserved  and  possibly  might 
be  secured  and  cared  for.  What  remains  of  old  Fort  Ben- 
ton, built  seventy-six  years  ago,  should  be  preserved.  Many 
other  historic  places  should  be  preserved  which  it  is  impos- 
sibly to  enumerate  here. 

This  plan,  new  or  unknown  to  us,  has  been  followed  for 
many  years  by  other  countries  and  States  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  all  people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  early  incidents 
of  their  communities  and  these  are  first  sought  out  by 
strangers  and  tourists  and  are  au  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  all  regions. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  the  province  of  this  library  to  urge 
the  rest  oration  of  many  of  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers, 
creeks,  valleys  and  other  landmarks  given  to  them  in  the 
exploration  and  pioneer  periods  of  our  history  and  changed 
by  newcomers  to  oiu*  State.  All  can  recall  instances  of  this 
wrong  in  their  own  sections.  One  glaring  example  of  this 
tendency  to  substitute  new  names  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a 
stream  rising  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Judith  mountains 
and  flowing  east  and  parallel  to  the  Missouri  river  through 
Fergus  county  and  entering  the  Musselshell  river  near  its 
mouth. 

Quoting  from  Lewis'  journal  of  May  20,  1805,  he  says: 

"About  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  (Mussel)  shell 
river  a  handsome  river  of  about  fifty  yards  in  width 
discharges  itself  into  the  Shell  river  on  the  starboard 
or  upper  side.  This  stream  we  call  Sahcagerweah  or 
Bird  Woman's  river  after  our  interpreter,  the  snake 
woman." 

This  creek,  fifty  miles  in  length,  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  described  as  a  river  by  Lewis  many  years 
ago,  was  changed  to  "('rooked  Creek"  and  has  so  been 
marked  on  the  maps  of  Montana  for  many  years,  and  it 
will  take  the  action  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  to  correct 
the  inexcusable  blunder  and  to  respect  the  desires  of  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  expedition  to  leave  the  name 
of  their  invaluable  guide  and  interpreter  on  the  geography 
of  the  province  and  of  the  States  which  should  be  carved 
from  it.  Niames  of  other  streams  to  honor  other  members 
of  the  party  have  been  changed  and  should  be  restored. 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  during  the  past  biennial 
period  have  not  been  numerous  but  those  received  have  been 
of  much  interest. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  Department  have  been 
more  extensive,  although  consisting  mostly  of  public  docu- 
ments, national  and  State,  which  in  many  instances  are 
interesting,   and    when   they  fall  into   the  right   hands   are 
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useful  and  valuable,  and  as  one  of  the  few  depositories  in 
the  State  the  librarv  is  favored. 
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The  accessions  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Periodicals,  including  newspapers 292 

Philosophy     6 

Religion    5 

Sociology 41 

Useful     Arts     38 

Fine   Arts    1 

Fiction    23 

Poetry     1 

Biography 5 

History  and  Travel  115 

State    Documents    410 

Government   Publications   251 

Government  records  from  Fort  Assinihoine  135 

Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  library  from  securing 
many  volumes  in  the  clearing  houses  of  valuable  libraries 
which  pertain  in  many  cases  primarily  and  in  very  many 
cases  secondarily  to  the  early  history  of  this  region. 

J.  U.  Sanders,  Librarian. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

JAMES    U.    SANDERS 
By  David  Hilger 

James  V.  Sanders,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Montana  and  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers, 
died  in  Helena  on  April  17,  1923,  from  injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

One  by  one  the  Grim  Reaper  is  gathering  the  men  and 
women  who  performed  an  important  part  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Montana,  and  one  by  one  they  are  crossing'  the  Great 
Divide  from  whence  no  man  retnrneth. 

James  Upson  Sanders  was  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  July 
12,  1859.  He  was  named  after  James  Upson,  his  nncle,  a 
noted  coal  operator  of  Tallmadge  and  afterward  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

James  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  noted  pioneer  and  states- 
man, Wilbur  Fisk  Sanders  and  Harriet  Peck  (Fenn)  San- 
ders; the  former  died  in  Helena,  July  7th,  1905,  and  the 
latter  died  in  the  city  of  Butte,  September  23rd,  1909. 
There  were  five  children,  all  boys,  born  to  this  union,  viz. : 
James  Upson  Sanders,  born  July  17,  1859;  Wilbur  Edger- 
ton  Sanders,  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  August  21,  1861,  now  a 
mining  engineer  of  Oakland,  Cat;  Louis  Peck  Sanders, 
born  at  Helena,  Mont.,  October  23,  1869,  now  of  the  law 
firm  of  Kremer,  Sanders  &  Kremer,  of  Butte,  Mont. ;  Henry 
Sanders  and  Walter  Carruthers  Sanders,  twins,  were  born 
March  12th,  1872;  they  died  in  infancy. 

James  U.  Sanders  was  married  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1890,  at  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Bothwell,  of 
New  York  City.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are :  Mar- 
garet Sanders,  Harriet  Sanders  Busha  (Mrs.  C.  T.  Busha, 
Jr.),  Mary  Isabel  Sanders,  Helen  Edgerton  Sanders,  Cath- 
erine Lois   Sanders  and  Barbara  Sanders. 

The   subject   of   this'  sketch   arrived   at   Bannack,    Idaho 
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(afterwards  Montana),  on  September  IT,  1863,  at  the  age 
of  four  years  with  his  family  which  emigrated  across  the 
plains  from  Omaha  in  that  year. 

The  family  removed  from  Bannack  to  Virginia  City  in 
1865,  and  later,  in  1868,  to  Helena,  Mont,,  and  James  and 
family  made  this  their  permanent  and  continuous  home  to 
the  present  time. 

James  commenced  his  education  at  Bannack,  where  he 
attended  school  under  Miss  Lucia  Darling,  a  niece  of  Gov- 
ernor Sidney  Edgerton  and  cousin  of  Wilbur  F.  Sanders. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  public  school  taught  in 
what  is  now  Montana. 

After  the  family  removed  to  Virginia  City,  where  Colonel 
Sanders  built  a  home,  James  attended  school,  taught  at 
the  "Academy"  by  Professor  Marshall  during  the  winter  of 
1865  and  1866.  Their  former  abode  was  at  Central,  located 
about  opposite  the  Alder  Gulch  diggings. 

At  Helena  I  came  in  touch  with  James  and  Wilbur  at- 
tending the  school  taught  by  Mrs.  Anderson  in  1868  and 
1869,  which  was  located  in  a  dwelling  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  present  courthouse. 

Afterwards  a  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located  at  the  site  of  the 
present  church  of  that  denomination,  but  this  was  long  ago 
destroyed  by  fire,  as  I  remember  in  1869.  This  school  was 
taught  by  Reverend  Lathrop  and  his  older  daughter,  Min- 
nie, and  sister  of  "Bert"  Lathrop,  long  connected  in  Helena 
with  newspaper  work  and  later  a  resident  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

Subsequently  a  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  the 
South  Methodist  Church,  just  across  from  the  Episcopal 
church  on  Warren  Street  at  the  head  of  Grand  Street. 
James,  Wilbur  and  the  writer  attended  this  school. 

Then  came  the  Rodney  Street  School  taught  by  that  well- 
remembered  schoolmaster,  John  W.  Coram,  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  public  school  building  in  Helena.  It  was 
located  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Reinig 
residence,  built  by  Mike  Reinig,  the  well-known  merchant 
of  that  time. 

James  and  the  writer  have  often  discussed  our  attend- 
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ance  at  this  school  in  1870  and  later,  and  always  with 
pleasure  audi  commendation  of  John  W.  Coram,  who  was 
afterwards  accidentally  killed  near  Deadwood,  S.  !).,  by 
falling  from  the  front  boot  of  an  overland  coach.  All  of 
us  were  agreed  that  Coram  was  a  teacher  for  whom  the 
pupils  had  ever  retained  the  highest  regard,  admiration  and 
respect.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  fair  and  impartial 
— a  born  instructor.  He  was  small  of  stature,  thin  and 
wiry,  and  had  many  a.  tussle  with  his  husky  six-foot  pioneer 
students,  but  always  controlled  the  situation. 

"He  tried  each   art,  reproved  each   dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

Coram's  mental  arithmetic  class  and  Friday  afternoon 
"spelling  bees"  were  as  full  of  life  and  "pep"  as  a  bunch 
of  firecrackers.  James  was  phenomenally  quick  at  figures 
and  was  a  bright  and  shining  star  in  this  mathematical  con- 
test which  required  a  very  active  mind.  Coram  joined  the 
gold  rush  to  the  Black  Hills  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Searles  as  principal,  who  afterwards  became  a  famous  ed- 
itor of  Montana  newspapers. 

When  the  brick  high  school  building  was  erected  on 
Warren  Street,  facing  Eighth  Avenue,  in  1875,  we  were 
again  attending  this  school  under  the  principalship  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  P.  Rolfe,  well  remembered  by  present-day  resi- 
dents of  Helena.  I  was  behind  James  in  the  graded  school, 
but  fortunate  in  having  as  my  teacher  Miss  Sarepta  San- 
ders, a  sister  of  Colonel  Sanders,  who,  hale  and  hearty,  is 
now  residing  in  the  East.  Miss  Sarepta  was  at  that  time 
a  fine-looking  young  woman  and  especially  strong  on  mathe- 
matics. To  my  mind,  she  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  that 
ever  lived,  and  here  closes  the  chapter  on  my  school  days 
with  James  in  Helena,  In  1878,  James  went  East  really 
from  the  rough  and  woolly  West.  He  went  as  far  east  as 
he  could  get,  for  his  father  sent  him  to  the  famous  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Wilbur,  left  Helena  in  1878,  via  the  Gilmer  and 
Salisbury  stage  line  to  Oneida,  Idaho,  a  jaunt  of  385  miles, 
or  three  days  and  nights  of  continuous  stage  travel  to  reach 
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the  railroad,  and  I — well,  I  went  to  the  range  and  became 
a  real  cowboy. 

James  was  graduated  from  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
witli  the  class  of  1881,  and  in  1882  began  his  course  in  the 
law  school  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  graduating 
in  1881  in  the  class  of  which  the  present  secretary  of  state, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  was  a  member.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sanders,  Cul- 
len  and  Sanders,  of  Helena,  which  continued  until  his 
father  became  a  United  States  senator  from  Montana  in 
1890.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  practice  of  law  in  Hel- 
ena until  he  was  elected  as  librarian  and  secretary  of  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  succeeding  the  Hon.  W.  Y. 
Pemberton  in  1922. 

In  1887  he  was  selected  corresponding  and  recording 
secretary  of  the  Montana  Pioneers  and  again  elected  to  the 
same  position  in  1898,  which  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  his  death,  covering  a  period  of  twenty-six 
years. 

James  U.  Sanders  was  intensely  interested  in  the  forma- 
tive history  of  the  West  and  especially  of  Montana,  which 
through  his  lifetime  he  had  seen  and  learned  from  its  early 
beginnings  spring  from  the  mining  hordes  that  flocked  in 
Alder  Gulch  and  step  by  step  become  one  of  the  most 
splendid  States  of  the  American  Union ;  and  there  was  no 
person  more  conversant  with  the  chapters  of  that  epic 
story,  none  who  caught  more  fully  its  stately  rhythm,  or 
one  who  was  more  thrilled  by  the  romantic  deeds  which 
has  builded  up  the  foundation  upon  which  rises  four  square 
the  splendid  structure  of  the  commonwealth.  No  one  bad 
a  more  kindly  thought  nor  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
actors  of  that  heroic  drama,  or  loved  Montana  with  a 
more  unselfish  and  abiding  love  than  did  James  Upson 
Sanders.  His  clear  and  conclusive  knowledge  of  the  per- 
smial  history  of  all  the  old-timers,  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters,  was  a  noted  characteristic;  he  personally  knew 
every  member  of  this  noted  organization,  their  full  Chris- 
tian names,  date  of  birth  and  date  of  arrival  in  the  territory ; 
he  knew  their  sons  and  daughters,  uncles  and  aunts,  their 
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postoffice  addresses,  in  fact,  his  memory  along  these  lines 
was  phenomenal;  and,  let  me  say  here  and  now  that  there 
is  no  living  man  that  can  fill  his  place  in  either  of  the 
positions  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  sadly  regretted  that  he 
could  not  have  continued  this  work  for  many  years  as  he 
was  really  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  no  man  possesses  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the  old- 
timers  of  Montana  as  he  did,  for  he  was  certainly  a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  of  half  a  century  of  Montana  history. 

I  knew  "Jimmie"  Sanders  very  well,  indeed,  and  watched 
his  career  and  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  for  nearly  three 
score  years,  hence  I  know  whereof  I  write.  I  do  not  intend 
to  waste  any  words  in  fullsome  praise,  but  I  do  wish  to 
portray  the  personal  character  of  James  U.  Sanders. 

I  am  candid  in  saying  that  he  was  not  a  success  as  a 
lawyer  as  far  as  reaping  any  great  emoluments  were  con- 
cerned ;  neither  did  he  possess  the  gifts  of  acquiring  a  for- 
tune; he  coveted  neither;  his  gifts  were  along  the  lines  of 
history,  journalism  and  literature,  to  which  his  time,  energy 
and  abilities  were  unsparingly  devoted,  and  for  a  magnifi- 
cent moral  character,  a  kind  husband  and  patient  and 
considerate  father,  he  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
host  of  the  dead  and  living  within  our  territorial  confines, 
without  a  peer,  during  a  half  century  of  Montana  pioneer 
history.  When  you  consider  his  manly  qualities,  his  kind- 
ness to  his  political  opponents,  and  his  severe  criticism 
whenever  in  his  judgment  his  own  political  party  deviated 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  honest  political  ac- 
tion which  reflected  his  honesty,  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  he  had  no  enemies  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
panionable of  men;  he  never  cherished  or  nursed  an  ani- 
mosity against  any  living  man.  No  happier  home  or  more 
congenial  companion,  either  as  father,  lawyer  or  citizen, 
ever  lived  under  the  inspiration  of  a  paternal  roof,  presided 
over  by  a  Christian  mother  and  six  charming  daughters. 
In  the  galaxy  of  noted  old-timers  and  the  role  of  honor 
among  the  host  of  living  or  departed  pioneers,  I  can  say 
without  any  reservation  that  when  the  mantle  of  death 
closed  his  earthly  career  there  was  not  a  discordant  note 
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from  the  living,  and  no  ill-will  against  any  mortal  being. 
The  membership  of  the  fast  depleting  Montana  Pioneers 
will  miss  the  familiar  greeting  annually  extended  by  James 
U.  Sanders  at  their  meetings,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  well 
known  as  he  was,  and  much  as  he  has  written  and  made 
permanent  by  his  contributions  to  the  public  press  and  the 
archives  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  there  is  not  a 
line  to  be  found  that  is  written  about  himself.  The  re- 
porters of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  State  inform  me 
when  his  death  occurred  that  they  examined  the  records  of 
the  Montana  Historical  Society  in  vain  for  some  personal 
data,   without   success. 

James  U.  Sanders  has  left  to  posterity  a  valuable  con- 
tribution in  his  very  recent  articles  to  the  daily  press  on 
"Montana  Yesterdays"  that  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
every  old-timer  and  read  with  intense  interest  for  its  his- 
torical value,  and  he  certainly  was  well  equipped  for  the 
dual  position  which  he  occupied  as  secretary  of  the  Mon- 
tana Pioneers  and  as  librarian  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Some  of  the  notable  contributions  to  the  Montana  His- 
torical Society  which  were  compiled  by  James  U.  Sanders 
and  form  a  valuable  reference  work  can  be  found  in  "Mem- 
bers and  Officers  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana,"  organized  May  26,  1864  (see  Volume  II, 
page  365).  Also  "Members  and  Officers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana  Admitted  November  8, 
1884."  (See  Volume  IV,  page  289),  and  "Hundred  Govern- 
ors rule  Montana  in  two  Centuries"  in  the  present  volume. 
These  articles  are  of  great  value  and  were  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  are  authoritative  for  future  reference. 

His  childhood  days  covered  a  period  that  tried  the  very 
souls  of  men  and  the  very  existence  of  organized  society, 
when  the  great  talents  of  his  illustrious  father  were  brought 
into  play  at  the  trial  of  George  Ives,  and  later  Henry  Plum- 
mer,  when  a  contest  was  waged  as  to  whether  law  and 
order  and  the  rights  of  peaceable  citizens  to  develop  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  territory  should  prevail,  as 
against  the  criminal   classes  of  border   ruffians   who   held 
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high  hand  and  murdered  at  will  in  the  most  desperate  rob- 
beries ever  committed;  indeed,  the  scale  of  justice  hung  by 
a  slender  thread)  and  it  required  a  Spartan  to  meet  the 
crisis,  and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  that  noble  band  of 
pioneers,  George  Ives  died  by  the  hangman's  noose  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vigilantes  after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and 
law  and  order  prevailed.  In  the  dim  and  distant  future 
when  men  study  the  deedis  of  heroism  performed  by  the 
founders  of  this  great  State  the  Sanders  family  will  always 
be  uppermost  as  a  theme  of  the  future  historian. 

The  last  sad  rites  were  held  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Reverend  Snell  officiating,  and  the  funeral  cortege,  active 
and  honorary  pallbearers,  which  included  the  governor, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  host  of  mourners  rep- 
resenting high  official  and  business  leaders  of  the  State, 
was  but  a  reflex  of  the  high  admiration  and  respect  held 
for  James  U.  Sanders.  Interment  was  at  Forestvale 
cemetery.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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James  H.  Bradley 

CHAPTER  I 

Minnesota  has  been  called  the  "Land  of  the  Dakotas,"  or 
Sioux,  and  it  is  here  according'  to  the  traditions  of  the  tribe 
that  they  had  their  origin.  Some  writers  have  fancied  that 
they  discovered  among  them  evidences  of  Mongolian  descent 
but  so  far  as  my  reading  serves  me  no  satisfactory  account 
of  their  ethnological  affinities  has  ever  appeared.  There 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  entered  Minnesota 
from  the  north,  as  the  Cbeyennes,  at  one  time  an  agricul- 
tural tribe  were  at  some  remote  period  driven  by  them 
south  westward  from  their  ancient  seat  on  the  Cheyenne  river 
and  Red  River  of  the  North.  It  is  true  that  this  expulsion 
might  have  been  effected  by  a  westward  expansion  of  the 
Sioux  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  south- 
ward migration  and  that  the  prairie  bands  of  Sioux  are  de- 
scended from  a  stock  that  never  occupied  the  vales  of  the 
upper  Mississippi.  At  whatever  period  the  migration  took 
place  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  Sioux  practiced  agri- 
culture but  that  those  bands  that  entered  Minnesota  bor- 
rowed the  art  from  the  Chippeways  while  those  more  to  the 
west  adhered  to  the  original  customs  of  the  tribe.  Had  the 
more  western  Sioux  been  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  Minne- 
sota bands,  they  would  probably  have  carried  with  them  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  whereas  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  ever  practiced  that  art. 

The  Sioux  call  themselves,  and  love  to  be  called,  Dakota 
(Dah-ko'-tah).  The  writer  has  known  a  Sioux  warrior  to 
sit  silent  and  glum  when  addressed  inquiringly,  "Sioux?"  but 
when  his  questioner,  meeting  with  no  response,  asked  in- 
stead, "Dakota?''  the  warrior  rose  up  with  a  smile  and  ex- 


Note. — For  biography  of  Lieut.  James  H.  Bradley  and  previous  contribution 
frorn  his  Journal  see  Vols.  II,  III  and  VIII  of  the  publication  of  this  society. — 
(E.    McD.) 
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tended  his  hand  with  a  cordial  assent.  Dakota  in  their 
language  signifies  alliance  or  friendship,  "equivalent/'  says 
Neill  in  Ms  History  of  Minnesota  "to  'E  pluribus  unum,' 
the  motto  on  the  Seal  of  the  United  States.*'  It  has  been 
perpetuated  by  Longfellow  in  classic  verse,  and  obtained  a 
permanent  place  in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  our 
country,  but  in  spite  of  the  example  of  a  numerous  band  of 
authors,  the  people  who  should  receive  it  are  in  popular 
language  called  almost  uniformly  Sioux. 

This  word  spelled  variously  Sioux,  Scioux,  Sues,  and 
Soos,  and  pronounced  Soo  or  Se-oo',  Sooz  or  Se-ooz'  but  gen- 
erally in  both  singular  and  plural  Soo,  had  its  origin  with 
the  early  French  voyagenrs. 

The  Ottawas  and  sometimes  the  Chippeways  called  the 
Dakotas,  Nadowese  or  Nadowaysioux,  a  word  said  by  Neill 
to  mean  enemy,  by  Riggs  derived  from  Nadowe,  a  large 
snake,  and  by  Shea  interpreted  cruel.  I  leave  to  philologists 
the  task  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies. 

The  early  French,  in  adopting  this  name,  dropped  all  but 
its  termination,  and  hence  Sionx,  pronounced  by  them,  I 
may  remark,   Se-oo'. 

The  Sioux  were  first  heard  of  through  the  efforts  of  an 
adventurous    young    Frenchman,    named    Nicolet,    who,    in 

1639,  penetrated  the  forest  wilds  west  of  Canada,  reached 
Winnebago  Lake  (Wisconsin),  and  learned  from  the  Indians 
of  that  region  of  the  existence  of  the  powerful  Nadoway- 
sioux  still  further  to  the  west.  Nicolet  returned  to  Canada 
and  communicated  the  information  he  had  gained  to  Paul  le 
Jeune,  who  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  dated  in  September, 

1640,  gives  the  Sioux  their  first  written  mention,  calling 
them  Nadouessi,  a  perversion  of  the  Algonquin  word  brought 
by  Nicolet.  Two  years  later  the  Sioux  were  again  heard  of 
through  the  Jesuits,  Jogues  and  Raymbault,  from  a  band  of 
defeated  Pottawattomies  they  encountered  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior. 

But  though  the  Sioux  had  been  heard  of,  it  was  not  until 
fifteen  years  later,  or  1651,  that  they  were  actually  visited 
by  white  men.  In  that  year  two  French  traders  camp  among 
them   from   Canada,   and,   being   well   received,   passed   two 
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years  in  their  country  on  a  profitable  trade,  and  in  1656 
made  their  way  back  to  Canada  with  several  canoes  laden 
with  the  rich  returns  of  their  enterprise.  The  interesting- 
stories  told  by  them  of  their  adventures  were  eagerly  listened 
to  by  the  impressionable  French;  and  soon  afterward  thirty 
young  men,  accompanied  by  two  missionaries,  banded  them- 
selves together  for  a  trading  excursion  into  these  distant  and 
romantic  wilds.  But  the  party  became  frightened  and  turned 
back  ere  they  had  proceeded  far,  only  the  missionaries  push- 
ing on,  but  the  latter  soon  afterward  fell  into  an  Iroquois 
ambuscade  when  one  of  the  number  was  killed  and  his  com- 
panion returned. 

In  1659  the  lodges  of  the  Sioux  were  opened  for  the  second 
time  to  guests  of  the  white  race.  They,  too,  were  traders  from 
Canada,  two  in  number,  who  remained  some  time  among 
them,  visiting  several  villages,  in  five  of  which  they  claimed 
to  have  counted  five  thousand  men. 

A  few  vears  later  Father  Claude  Allouez,  who  had  estab- 
lished  a  mission  among  the  Hurons  and  Chippeways  upon 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  met  a  party  of  Sioux 
warriors  at  Fon  du  Lac,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lake.  He  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  to  meet  the  Sioux  face 
to  face,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  greatly  awed  with  the 
sight  of  a  medicine-man  of  the  whites,  being,  as  we  are  told, 
"abashed  in  his  presence  and  motionless  as  statues."  He 
soon  afterward  resigned  his  mission  in  despair  at  the  small 
impression  made  by  his  teachings  upon  the  Algonquin 
heathen  of  La  Pointe,  and  in  September,  1669,  was  succeeded 
by  Father  James  Marquette.  Marquette  did  not  meet  the 
Sioux,  but  communicated  with  them  by  messenger,  sending 
them  presents  and  requesting  them  not  to  molest  Frenchmen 
or  the  Indians  in  their  company.  They  agreed  to  this  and 
promised  to  meet  him  in  conference  at  La  Pointe;  but  a  war 
broke  out  soon,  afterward  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Mission 
Indians  and  the  visit  was  not  made.  The  Sioux,  however, 
sent  back  the  presents  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Mission, 
whereupon  it  was  withdrawn  to  Michilimackinac.  By  this 
war  all  communication  with  the  Sioux  was  for  some  time 
closed. 
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La  Pointe,  having  been  abandoned,  there  was  no  civilized 
establishment  nearer  the  Sioux  than  the  French  trading  set- 
tlement at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  a  few  Sioux  neophytes 
were  undergoing  religious  instruction  to  fit  them  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  carrying  the  (Jospel  among  their  kindred. 

The  war  haying  gone  against  them,  ten  Sioux  warriors 
repaired  to  this  point  to  solicit  peace.  A  council  was  called 
in  the  Mission-house,  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
surrounding  tribes  but  the  proceedings  broke  up  in  a  row 
and  after  a  gallant  fight  the  ten  Sioux  envoys  were  slain, 
the  Mission-house  in  the  struggle  being  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  affair  induced  the  French  to  give  the  Sioux  a  wide 
berth  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1078.  Du  Luth,  a  noted  trader  and  traveler,  left  Canada 
to  explore  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  Lake  Superior 
in  tin1  interests  of  trade.  In  1079,  he  pushed  his  travels 
beyond  those  of  any  predecessor,  visiting  several  villages  of 
the  Sionx  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  France.  Through  his  influence  peace  was  brought  about 
between  the  then  contending  tribes,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  trade.  In  1080  he  revisited  the  Sioux,  and 
there  in  July  of  that  year  very  unexpectedly  met  the  cele- 
brated Franciscan  friar,  Father  Hennepin,  held  with  two 
companions  in.  captivity.  Hennepin  had  accompanied  La 
Salle  from  Canada  the  previous  year  and  in  February,  1080, 
was  selected  by  the  latter  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi. 
Setting  out  with  two  companions  in  a  canoe  he  was  slowly 
ascending  the  stream  when,  on  the  11th  of  April,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  Sioux  warriors,  who  conducted  him 
and  his  companion  to  their  villages.  Here  he  had  been  since 
detained  in  easy  captivity,  but  Du  Luth  procured  his  release 
and  was  accompanied  by  him  to  Canada. 

During  this  period  and  in  succeeding  years  the  Church 
made  several  efforts  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Sioux. 
Father  Marest  effected  a.  brief  lodgement  among  them  in 
1089,  but  withdrew  for  reasons  unknown;  one  or  two  others 
are  said  to  have  followed  in  later  years,  but  their  efforts  are 
veiled  in  obscurity;  and  finally,  in  1728,  Father  Guignas 
appeared  among  them,  but  accomplished  nothing  and  did  not 
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long  remain.  Not  only  did  the  proposed  missions  fail  of 
establishment,  but  the  Sioux  are  charged  with  having  in 
early  times  imbued  their  hands  in  missionary  blood.  A  little 
island  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  until  recently  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  the  killing  by  them  of  a  zealous  priest 
who  was  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  Red  River  tribes. 

Before  Du  Luth  parted  company  with  the  Sioux,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1680,  lie  made  arrangements  for 
opening  a  trade  with  them  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  Nicholas  Perrot,  who,  from  his  extensive  wanderings 
in  the  west,  is  called  by  Charlevoix  "a  famous  wanderer  of 
Canada,''  having  been  sent  by  Governor  De  La  Barre  three 
years  afterward  with  seventy  men  to  form  alliances  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Iowas  and  Sioux,  established  a  trading  fort 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  was  called 
Fort  St.  Nicholas.  Several  Frenchmen  visited  the  Sioux  vil- 
lages in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  a  party 
of  Sioux  came  down  to  the  fort,  Perrot  was  borne  by  them 
with  great  pomp  upon  a  beaver  robe  to  the  lodge  of  their 
chief,  but  this  act  of  good  will  was  somewhat  obscured  by 
their  subsequent  misconduct  in  pillaging  the  goods  of  some 
of  the  French.  Upon  his  demand,  however,  accompanied 
with  threats,  they  were  restored.  Within  the  next  few  years 
a  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen,  mostly  traders  and 
their  dependents,  found  their  way  into  the  Sioux  country; 
but  in  1687  the  greater  part  returned  to  Green  Bay  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  the  English  and  Iroquois. 

France  after  some  delay  resolved  to  lay  formal  ciaim  to 
the  wide  extent  of  territory  about  the  upper  Mississippi 
which  had  become  known  through  the  enterprise  of  her  sub- 
jects. Accordingly  in  1G89,  Perrot  accompanied  by  Le  Sueur, 
Father  Marest  and  others,  "did  transport  themselves  to 
the  country  of  the  Nadouessioux  *  *  *  to  take  possession  for, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  King,  of  the  countries  and  rivers  in- 
habited by  the  said  tribes,"  and  did  so  take  possession  by 
erecting  therein  a  cross  bearing  the  King's  arms,  and  pre- 
paring a  formal  document  of  possession,  dated  May  eighth, 
11)89,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken.  Afterwards  a 
trading  establishment,  called  Fort  Perrot    (sometimes   Bon 
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Secours  and  Le  Sueur)  was  erected  on  the  west  shore  and 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Pepin,  the  first  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  actually  possessed  by  the  Sioux.  In 
1  (>!>."),  the  second  establishment  in  Sioux  land  was  built  by 
Le  Sueur  upon  a  prairie  island  between  Lake  Pepin  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river  which  according  to  Charlevoix, 
became  the  mart  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  favorite 
wintering  place  for  the  backwoods  French.  From  this  point 
be  Sueur  the  same  year  made  a  considerable  trip  through 
the  Sioux  country,  ascending  the  Minnesota  river  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Blue  Earth  river,  where  he  discovered  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  copper  mine,  and  probably  visited  the 
Sioux  villages  higher  up. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1695,  the  first  Sioux  brave  who 
ever  visited  the  white  settlements  arrived  at  Montreal  in  the 
person  of  the  chief,  Teeoskahtay  (Tioscate),  who  had 
come  in  the  company  of  some  Chippeways,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Le  Sueur,  to  seek  the  protection  and  favor  of  the 
French.  Three  days  afterward  they  were  received  by  Fron- 
tenac,  the  governor,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons 
of  distinction.  The  speech  made  upon  that  occasion  by 
Teeoskahtay  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  recorded 
specimen  of  Dakota  oratory.  Having  first  spread  out  before 
him  a  beaver  robe  and  laid  near  by  some  presents  for  the 
governor  he  indulged  himself  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears 
then  dried  his  eyes  and  began  : 

"All  the  nations  have  a  father  who  affords  them  protec- 
tion;  all  of  them  have  iron.  But  I  am  a  bastard  in  quest  of 
a  father.  I  am  come  to  see  him  and  beg  that  he  will  take 
pity  on  me." 

By  the  word  iron  in  the  chief's  address  is  to  be  understood 
all  kinds  of  goods,  it  having  been  adopted  by  the  Sioux  as  a 
synonym  for  merchandise. 

Teeoskahtay  then  named  twenty-two  Sioux  villages  that 
desired  Frontenac's  protection,  at  the  mention  of  each  name 
placing  an  arrow  upon  the  robe  and  resumed : 

"It  is  not  on  account  of  what  I  bring  that  I  hope  he 
who  rules  this  earth  will  have  pity  on  me.  I  learned  from 
the    Chippeways    that    he    wants    nothing;    that    he    is    the 
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Master  of  the  Iron;  that  he  has  a  big  heart,  into  which  he 
can  receive  all  the  nations.  This  lias  induced  me  to  leave 
my  people  to  come  to  seek  his  protection,  and  to  beseech  him 
to  receive  me  among  the  number  of  his  children.  Take 
courage,  Great  Captain,  and  reject  me  not;  despise  me  not 
though  I  appear  poor  in  your  eyes.  All  the  nations  here 
present  know  that  I  am  rich,  and  the  little  they  offer  here  is 
taken  from  my  lands. 

"Take  pity  on  us;  we  are  well  aware  that  we  are  not  able 
to  speak,  being  children;  but  Le  Sueur,  who  understands  our 
language,  and  has  seen  all  our  villages,  will  next  year  inform 
you  what  will  have  been  achieved  by  the  Sioux  nations, 
represented  by  those  arrows  before  you." 

Having  been  assured  of  Frontenac's  protection  for  the 
Sioux  as  his  children,  provided  they  were  obedient,  Teeos- 
kahtay  concluded  in  a  happier  strain.     He  said : 

"I  speak  like  a  man  penetrated  with  joy.  The  Great  Cap- 
tain, he  who  is  the  Master  of  the  Iron,  assures  me  of  his  pro- 
tection; and  I  promise  him  that  if  he  condescends  to  restore 
my  children,  now  prisoners  among  the  Foxes,  Ottawas,  and 
Hurons,  I  will  return  hither  and  bring  with  me  (he  twenty- 
two  tillages  whom  he  has  just  restored  to  life  by  promising- 
to  send  them  iron." 

In  the  intervals  of  this  speech  a  Sioux  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  leading  chief  of  that  nation,  whom  Le  Sueur  had  re- 
deemed from  captivity  at  Mackinaw,  came  forward  and 
having  with  downcast  eyes  embraced  the  knees  of  Frontenac 
and  those  near  him,  said  with  emotion :  "I  thank  thee, 
Father;  it  is  by  thy  means  I  have  been  liberated  and  am 
no  longer  captive." 

Unfortunately,  Teeoskahtay  did  not  live  to  return  home. 
Having  been  taken  sick  in  Montreal  he  lingered  thirty- 
three  days  and  breathed  his  last,  receiving  Christian  burial. 

In  1697,  the  Sioux  stung  by  previous  defeats  made  war 
upon  their  old  enemies  the  Foxes  and  Miames.  The  allies 
raised  a  force  and  invaded  the  Sioux  country,  but  finding 
their  enemies  entrenched  and  assisted  by  Frenchmen,  they 
returned  in  a  rage,  and  shortly  afterward  attacked  a  party 
of  French  traders  entering  the  country  with  goods.     Upon 
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another  occasion  they  made  Perrot  prisoner,  and  but  for 
the  intercession  of  a  friendly  Indian  he  would  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake.  About  this  time  the  authorities  at 
Quebec,  to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  English  and 
Iroquois,  decided  to  abandon  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  withdraw  all  the  French  to  Canada.  This 
measure  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  restless 
spirits  who  had  sought  the  country  as  hunters,  traders,  and 
adventurers,  and  many  failed  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments. 

Tioscate  (Teeohskahtay)  upon  visiting  Canada  with  Le 
Sueur  had  exacted  a  promise  from  the  latter  that  he  would 
return  with  him  not  later  than  the  following  year;  but  re- 
leased from  this  pledge  by  the  chief's  death,  Le  Sueur  re- 
solved to  visit  France  to  obtain  front  the  king  a  commission 
to  work  the  mines  he  had  found.  This  he  accomplished,  and 
after  many  disappointments  and  drawbacks,  arrived  by 
sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  July,  1700, 
began  the  ascent  of  the  river  with  nineteen  men  on  board  a 
felucca  and  two  canoes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  he  met  seventeen 
Sioux  warriors  in  seven  canoes  proceeding  against  the  Illi- 
nois Indians,  to  revenge  the  death  of  three  of  their  country- 
men whom  the  Illinois  had  killed  a  few  days  before.  Through 
his  influence  they  were  induced  to  return.  By  the  first 
of  October,  Le  Sueur  had  ascended  to  the  Minnesota  river 
and  proceeded  up  that  stream  to  the  Blue  Earth  river, 
entering  which  he  built  a  fort. 

He  was  here  met  by  nine  Sioux,  who  told  him  that  the 
river  he  was  on  belonged  to  the  Sioux  of  the  West,  the 
Ioways  and  the  Ottoes;  and  as  they  were  of  the  river 
tribes,  they  urged  him  not  to  build  there,  but  to  go  back  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota.  He  had  foreseen  that  the  loca- 
tion would  not  suit  the  river  tribes,  but,  as  it  was  the  most 
convenient  for  the  prosecution  of  his  mining  schemes,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  at  the  same  time 
desiring  to  conciliate  them  and  secure  their  trade.  He 
therefore  answered  evasively  that  he  was  sorry  he  did  not 
sooner  know  their  wishes,  for,  as  the  fort  was  intended  for 
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their  convenience,  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  upon  their 
land ;  now,  however,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  and  he 
could  not  return.  He  then  made  them  a  present  of  powder, 
balls,  knives,  and  tobacco,  and  requested  them  to  assemble  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  fort  to  hear  the  wishes  of  his  king- 
concern  in g   them. 

The  M'dewakantonwan  Sioux  took  even  greater  umbrage 
at  the  location  of  the  fort  than  Le  Sueur  had  anticipated, 
and  soon  afterward  gave  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction  by 
robbing  two  of  his  men  while  hunting.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  October  the  fort  was  completed  and  called  Fort  L'Huillier, 
from  an  officer  of  that  name  attached  to  the  French  Court, 
who  had  been  a  partner  of  Le  Sueur.  Ten  days  afterward  six 
Sioux  of  the  West  (Le  Sueur  says  in  his  journal,  Oujalespoi- 
tons,  probably  a  band  of  Yanktons)  arrived  and  desired  ad- 
mission. It  was  refused  and  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  their 
countrymen.  Thev  loitered  in  the  vicinity,  however,  and 
the  next  day  sought  Le  Sueur,  and  endeavored  to  appease 
him  by  the  proffer  of  some  backs  of  beaver  skins  and  the 
assurance  that  none  of  their  village  had  been  concerned  in 
the  robbery.  He  answered  that  he  knew  the  perpetrators 
did  not  belong  to  their  village,  but,  nevertheless,  they  were 
Sioux  and  according  to  their  own  customs  the  whole  Sioux 
nation  must  be  held  responsible.  To  this  they  could  say 
nothing,  and  only  wept,  and  begged  him  to  have  pity  on 
them. 

Le  Sueur,  who  had  determined  to  make  the  matter  of  ex- 
treme consequence,  that  it  might  deter  the  Sioux  from  the 
commission  of  similar  outrages  in  future,  at  last  appeared 
to  yield  and  told  them  to  cease  to  weep.  The  French  had 
good  hearts  he  said  and  had  come  to  the  country  to  have 
pity  on  them.  He  then  made  them  a  present,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  countrymen  with  the  message  that  they 
could  have  no  goods  from  him  until  thev  had  made  satis- 
faction  for  the  robbery.  On  the  ninth  of  November  a  delega- 
tion of  Matantonwans  arrived  with  the  message  from  their 
chief  that  the  M'dewakantonwans  could  not  visit  the  fort  for 
a    considerable  time.      Meantime,   said   they,   all    ought   not 
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to  be  held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  "a  single  village 
which  had  no  good  sense,"  but  if  he  would  let  them  know 
how  to  make  reparation  tihey  would  do  so. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  villages  of  the  Matantonwans  and 

Oujalespoitons  arrived,  and  encamped  in  the  woods  near  the 
fort.  The  principal  chief,  Wahkantape,  who  had  visited  the 
fort  on  a  former  occasion,  soon  called  upon  Le  Sueur  to  beg 
him  to  go  to  his  lodge.  He  consented  and  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  sixteen  men  and  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, all  with  their  faces  painted  black.  He  was  signaled  to 
sit  down  and  the  company  then  burst  forth  in  a  fit  of 
weeping  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  chief  gave 
him  a  dish  of  wild  rice,  "putting  the  first  three  spoonfuls 
to  his  mouth,"  and  then  said  that  all  present  were  relatives 
of  Teeohskahtay,  who  had  gone  with  Le  Sueur  to  Canada 
and  there  died.  The  mourners  wept  again  at  the  mention  of 
Teeohskahtay's  name,  wiping  their  eyes  and  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Le  Sueur.  Wahkantape  resumed,  saying  that 
Teeoskahtay  besought  him  to  forget  the  injury  done  his 
men,  and  take  pity  on  his  brethren  by  giving  them  ammu- 
nition to  defend  themselves  and  kill  game  for  their  wives 
and  children.  "Behold  thy  children,"  said  he,  "thy  brethren 
and  thy  sisters ;  it  is  thine  to  see  or  say  whether  thou  wish- 
est  them  to  die.  They  will  live  if  thou  givest  them  powder 
and  ball ;  they  will  die  if  thou  refusest." 

Copying  their  own  custom,  which  is  never  to  answer  in 
important  matters  until  after  due  deliberation,  Le  Sueur 
left  the  lodge  without  saying  a  word.  He  was  followed  by 
the  whole  party  to  the  door  of  the  fort  and  when  he  had 
entered,  they  went  three  times  around  it,  crying  "Father, 
have  pity  on  us."  The  next  day  he  met  the  principal  men 
of  both  villages  in  council,  and  advised  them  to  give  up 
their  present  wandering  life  and  settle  near  his  fort  and 
cultivate  the  ground.  By  so  doing  they  would  render  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  king,  who  had  forbid- 
den him  to  buy  beaver  skins,  because  to  procure  them  ex- 
posed the  Sioux  in  small  parties  to  their  enemies.  He 
would  give  them  corn  for  seed ;  and  if  they  would  hunt 
the  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Earth  river,  where  they 
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had  assured  him  there  was  an  abundance,  he  would  pur- 
chase the  skins  and  give  them  the  goods  they  wanted  in 
exchange.  As  they  could  not  well  do  without  these  goods  it 
was  their  true  policy  to  preserve  peace  with  the  tribes 
allied  to  France,  as  thus  only  could  they  hope  to  enjoy  op- 
portunities for  their  purchase.  At  the  close  of  his  address, 
he  gave  them  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  fifty  pounds  of  balls, 
six  gnus,  ten  axes,  twelve  armfuls  of  tobacco  and  a  toma- 
hawk pipe. 

Four  days  later,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  they  were 
ready  with  their  answer  and  invited  Le  Sueur  to  a  feast. 
Out  of  four  lodges  they  had  formed  a  large  council  hall,  in 
which  were  seated  one  hundred  men,  each  with  his  dish. 
When  the  meal  was  over  the  tomahawk  pipe  received  from 
Le  Sueur  was  passed  around  until  all  had  smoked.  Wah- 
kantape  then  presented  Le  Sueur  with  "a  slave  and  a  sack 
of  wild  rice,''  after  which  he  began  his  reply. 

"Behold,"  said  he  pointing  to  his  men,  "the  remains  of 
this  great  village,  which  thou  hast  aforetimes  seen  so  numer- 
ous. All  the  others  have  been  killed  in  war;  and  the  few 
men  whom  thou  seest  in  this  lodge,  accept  the  present  thou 
hast  made  them,  and  are  resolved  to  obey  the  great  chief 
of  all  nations,  of  whom  thou  hast  spoken  to  us.  Thou 
oughtest  not  to  regard  us  as  Sioux,  but  as  French,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  the  Sioux  are  miserable  and  have  no  mind, 
and  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  rob  and  steal  from  the  French, 
thou  shalt  say  my  brethren  are  miserable  and  have  no 
mind,  and  we  must  try  to  procure  some  for  them.  They 
rob  us,  but  I  will  take  care  that  they  do  not  lack  iron.  If 
thou  doest  this,  I  assure  thee  that  in  a  little  time,  the  Matan- 
tonwans  will  become  Frenchmen  and  they  will  have  none 
of  those  vices  with  which  thou  reproachest  us." 

The  pipe  was  passed  around  once  more,  and  the  council 
closed  with  the  distribution  by  the  chief  of  the  presents  re- 
ceived from  Le  Sueur.  WahJsantape  took  his  departure,  say- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  inform  the  M'dewakantonwans  of 
the  resolution  taken  by  his  band,  and  invite  their  co-opera- 
tion. But  a  delegation  of  that  band  was  already  on  the 
way,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  December  arrived  at  the  fort. 
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The  party  consisted  of  three  chiefs  and  a  large  number  of 

warriors,  who  the  next  day  waited  upon  Le  Sueur  and 
made  atonement  for  the  robbery  <>f  his  men.  They  thought 
well  of  his  advice  to  them  to  settle  near  the  fort  and  prom- 
ised to  come  and  do  so  the  next  year  as  soon  as  they  had 
built  their  canoes  and  gathered  their  annual  supply  of 
wild  rice.  They  left  the  fort  the  same  day  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Le  Sueur  the  next  year  sent  to  France  a  large  quantity 
of  earth  obtained  from  his  mine.  It  was  "taken  from  the 
hills  near  which  are  very  abundant  mines  of  copper,  some 
of  which  was  worked  at  Paris  in  1G96  by  L'Huillier,  one 
of  the  chief  collectors  of  the  king.  Stones  were  also  found 
there  which  would  be  curious  if  worked."  The  Sioux  did 
not  settle  near  his  fort  the  next  year  as  they  had  promised ; 
and  some  band,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  plundered 
one  of  his  canoes.  In  1702,  after  a  stay  of  less  than  two 
years,  Le  Sueur,  for  some  purpose  not  mentioned,  left  his 
post  in  the  care  of  his  men  and  returned  to  the  Gulf.  After- 
ward he  visited  France  and  during  his  absence  his  men 
became  alarmed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians  and 
in  March,  1703,  abandoned  the  post  and  went  down  the 
Mississippi.  This  closed  Le  Sueur's  operations  in  the  land 
of  the  Sioux,  as  he  never  returned  and  some  time  after- 
ward; died   in  Louisiana. 

Besides  the  attempt  made  by  Le  Sueur  for  the  removal 
of  the  Sioux,  such  a  measure  was  earnestly  recommended 
by  D'  Iberville,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  them  more  under  control  and  profiting  in 
greater  degree  by  their  trade.  In  a  memorial  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  he  says: 

"If  the  Sioux  remain  in  their  own  country  they  are  use- 
less to  us,  being  too  distant,  We  could  have  no  commerce 
with  them  except  that  of  the  beaver.  M.  Le  Sueur,  who 
goes  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  this  country,  is  the 
proper  person  to  make  these  movements.  He  estimates  the 
Sioux  at  four  thousand  families,  who  could  settle  upon 
the  Missouri." 

In   the  year   1700   the   combined    Sauks   and   Foxes  sus- 
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tained  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Sioux  and  Iowas. 
Not  long-  afterward  the  former  tribes  broke  into  open  hos- 
tilities against  the  French,  with  whom  they  had  never  been 
on  cordial  terms;  and  as  a  consequence  intercourse  was 
cut  off  with  the  Sioux  as  the  route  pursued  by  the  French 
invaders  passed  through  the  country  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
Such  was  the  change  wrought  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Sioux  by  this  enforced  withdrawal  of  the  French,  that  in 
1714  we  find  them  forgetful  of  all  their  old  differences 
with  the  Foxes  and  in  alliance  with  them.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  actually  assisted  the  Foxes  in  the  war,  but 
from  a  remark  by  Charlevoix  in  1721,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  disposed  to  show  no  mercy  to  such  French- 
men as  might  happen  in  their  way.  "It  is  necessary,"  says 
he,  "to  keep  a  good  lookout,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by 
the  Sioux  and  Foxes,  who  give  no  more  quarter  to  those 
French  whom  they  happen  to  meet."  They  also  promised 
the  Foxes  an  asylum  in  their  country  in  case  of  their  de- 
feat by  the  French.  In  the  meantime  hostilities  broke  out 
again  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways;  and  it  was  not 
until  1726  that  affairs  west  of  Lake  Michigan  once  more 
assumed   a.  peaceful   attitude. 

In  that  year  Linctot,  who  commanded  a  small  French 
garrison  established  in  1718  at  the  site  of  the  former  mis- 
sion of  La  Pointe,  was  ordered  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  detach  the  Sioux  from  their  alliance  with  the  Foxes, 
promising  them,  in  case  of  their  compliance,  a  regular  trade 
in  French  goods  and  a  resident  missionary.  Linctot  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  peace  between  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
peways and  sent  two  Frenchmen  to  dwell  with  the  former 
to  assist  in  preserving  it;  but  appears  to  have  failed  in  de- 
taching the  Sioux  from  their  alliance  with  the  Foxes.  When 
the  Foxes  again  broke  into  hostilities  against  the  French, 
and  an  expedition  was  preparing  against  them,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  the  preparations  quiet,  as,  says 
Beauharnois,  the  Foxes  "already  had  an  assurance  of  a 
passage  into  the  country  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Prairies,  their 
allies,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  they  had  known  of  our 
design  of  making  war,   it   would   have  been   easy  to  have 
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withdrawn  in  that  direction."  To  forestall  such  a  move- 
ment upon  the.  part  of  the  Foxes,  Fort  Perrot,  upon  Lake 
Pepin,  was  re-occupied.  But  in  spite  of  these  precautions 
when  in  1728  a  French  force  of  four  hundred  men  with 
Several  hundred  Indian  allies  invaded  the  country  of  the 
combined  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoes,  their  villages 
were  found  deserted  and  it  turned  out  that  they  had  taken 
refuge  beyond  the  Mississippi  among  the  Iowas  and  Sioux. 
There  they  passed  the  winter,  and  then  returned  again  to 
their  own  country. 

About  this  time  the  Sioux  promised  that  a  delegation  of 
their  chiefs  should  visit  Montreal,  but  for  some  reason 
the  visit  was  not  made.  This  circumstance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  favorable  reports  of  their  pacific  disposition  made 
by  the  commandant  at  La  Pointe  and  the  missionary,  G-uig- 
nas,  who  went  among  them  in  1728,  led  to  their  being  sus- 
pected of  having  molested  the  expedition  of  M.  de  la,  Ver- 
endrye,  who  about  this  time  was  occupied  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  northern  route  to  the  Pacific  and  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  among  the  tribes  of  that  quarter.  .The  ex- 
termination of  the  Foxes  having  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
governor  of  Canada  in  1741,  Louis  XV,  king  of  France, 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
these  persistent  and  implacable  foes,  but  said :  "If  they 
foresee  their  inability  to  resist,  they  will  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  retreating  to  the  Sioux  of  the  Prairies,  from 
which  point  they  will  cause  more  disorder  in  the  colony 
than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet  in  their  vil- 
lage." The  king's  apprehensions  proved  groundless,  how- 
ever, as  the  expedition  was  better  managed  than  the  former 
one  and  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Fox 
tribe. 

In  spite  of  the  law  of  the  province  which  forbade  entrance 
into  the  Indian  country  except  under  the  authority  of  a 
license,  a  considerable  number  of  French  adventurers  now 
once  more  found  their  way  into  the  country  of  the  Sioux. 
During  the  winter  of  1745-46  De  Lusignan  was  dispatched 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  removal,  and  col- 
lected  a   considerable   number   with   whom    he   commenced 
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his  return.  But  the  interlopers,  learning  that  they  were  to 
be  arrested  upon  their  arrival  at  Mackinaw  and  proceeded 
against  under  the  law,  escaped  from  his  custody  and  fled. 
Under  the  influence  of  De  Lusignan  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
peways  once  more  arranged  their  differences  and  made 
peace. 

Some  time  previous  to  these  events  the  Sioux  had  testi- 
fied their  growing  alienation  by  killing  three  Frenchmen 
upon  the  Illinois.  The  chiefs,  however,  deprecated  this  act, 
and  during  De  Lusignan's  presence  in  their  villages  brought 
to  him,  bound  with  cords,  nineteen  young  men  implicated  in 
the  crime.  Four  of  the  chiefs  accompanied  De  Lusignan  to 
Canada  to  solicit  pardon  for  the  offenders,  and  their  arrival 
in  Montreal  is  noted  in  July,  1746,  but  what  was  the  result 
of  their  intercession  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  find 
recorded. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  a  change  of  masters 
was  to  be  experienced  by  the  Sioux.  From  1754  to  1760 
the  energies  of  Canada  were  absorbed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  contest  with  the  English  colonies  known  in  history 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  French  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  northwestern  tribes,  but  though  several 
hundred  Indians  from  the  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
arrayed  themselves  under  their  banners,  so  little  attached 
were  the  Sioux  to  the  interests  of  the  French  that  not  a 
single,  warrior  of  that  nation  was  included  in  the  number. 
In  1760  the  war  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  French  power 
and  the  consequent  cession  to  England  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  long  afterward  France 
J»y  a  secret  treaty  conveyed  her  remaining  possessions  in 
North  America  to  Spain;  and  thus  at  the  moment  that  the 
Sioux,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
French  to  maintain  establishments  upon  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, were  fast  losing  their  respect  for  them  and  evinc- 
ing a  disposition  to  be  troublesome,  they  passed  under  the 
government    of   England   and    Spain. 

Of  the  history  of  French  trade  with  the  Sioux  we  are 
able  to  state  but  little,  and  of  its  extent  even  less.  Several 
posts  were  built  and  abandoned,  re-occupied  and  abandoned 
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again,  and  there  seems1  also  to  have  been  some  trade  car- 
ried on  in  a  transient  manner  in  the  villages  of  the  Sioux. 
Every  now  and  then  the  hostilities  of  the  intervening  tribes 
shut  the  traders  out  of  the  country  altogether,  so  that  they 
never  obtained  a  substantial  footing;  and  during  much  of 
the  time  that  the  French  held  Canada,  their  Indian  policy, 
through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  who  complained 
of  its  corruption  of  the  natives,  was  averse  to  trade  and 
caused  its  complete  suspension.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
of  Canada  to  the  English  there  were  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand firearms  in  the  hands  of  the  Sioux — an  amazing  num- 
ber for  that  early  day  and1  a  proof  that  trade  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  obstacles  and  discouragements  attained  no 
mean  proportions.  But  upon  this  point  we  are  not  left 
wholly  to  inference,  as  Carver,  writing  in  1T6G,  gives  us 
some  direct  testimony.  In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  a  French 
trading  post  which  he  found  on  Lake  Pepin,  he  says  that 
here  "Captain  St.  Pierre  resided,  and  carried  on  a  very 
great  trade  with  the  Nandowissies,  before  the  reduction  of 
Canada." 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  October,  1761,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  occu- 
pied the  former  French  forts  at  Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay. 
Intelligence  of  the  change  of  government  soon  reached  the 
Sioux,  and  in  March,  1763,  a  delegation  of  twelve  warriors 
arrived  to  proffer  the  friendship  of  their  tribe.  They 
asked  for  traders,  and  promised  to  insure  them  a  safe 
passage  to  their  country  through  the  territory  of  other 
tribes.  Lieutenant  Gorell,  the  commandant,  could  not  prom- 
ise them  traders,  as  they  lived  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
Canada,  but  treated  them  well  and  sent  them  away  in  good 
humor. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  English  profited  little  by  the  trade  of  the  Indians  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  as  they  could  not  compete  successfully 
with  the  French  of  Louisiana,  who  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  Indians  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Mississippi  for  introducing  their  mer- 
chandise. The  latter  made  Prairie  du  Chien  their  principal 
point  of  trade,  where  was  gathered  even  at  this  early  day 
a  trading  population  of  some  three  hundred  families. 
Hither  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  including  the  Sioux,  re- 
sorted, and  bv  common  consent  all  enemities  were  there 
laid  aside  and  tribes  who  elsewhere  fought  upon  sight  here 
mingled  in  peaceful  intercourse.  The  trade  was  consider- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  a  deal  of  diplomatic  work  went 
on,  as  the  French  traders  sought  to  prejudice  the  savages 
against  the  English  and  induce  them  to  believe  that  the 
French  king  would  soon  re-possess  the  country  which  they 
asserted  "had  been  stolen  from  him  while  he  was  asleep." 
These  machinations  cost  many  an  unfortunate  Englishman 
his  life  in  the  Pontiac  War  of  1763,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Sioux  though  solicited,  did  not  ally  themselves 
with  the  other  hostile  tribes. 

As  early  as  the  year  1763,  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  reputed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
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Carver,  the  first  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  projected 
;i  journey  across  the  American  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  objects  were  exploration  and  traffic,  and  he  is 
said  !o  have  made  two  different  attempts  to  carry  out  his 
scheme,  but  for  want  of  means  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
further  west  than  St.  Peter's  river,  Minnesota.  In  1774 
Richard  Whitworth  a  wealthy  member  of  Parliament  joined 
him  in  a  renewal  of  the  plan.  With  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men  they  designed  to  ascend  a  branch  of  the  "River  Mes- 
sorie"  (Missouri)  to  its  source  in  the  mountains,  discover 
the  headwaters  of  the  Oregon  or  River  of  the  West,  which 
Carver  had  heard  of  among-  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  descend  it  to  the  sea.  Here  they  were  to  build 
a  fort  as  a  basis  for  trade  and  further  exploration,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  defeated  the  enter- 
prise. 

A  few  years  later,  Carver  published  in  England  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  designs  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  that  first  suggested  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson the  idea  of  trans-continental  exploration.  At  all 
events,  in  L792  he  proposed  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  that  a  subscription  be  raised  to  secure  some  com- 
pel ent  person  to  proceed  across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific- 
Ocean,  which  resulted  in  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  being 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  M.  Michaux,  a  distinguished 
French  botanist,  was  associated  with  him  and  they  had 
proceeded  on  their  way  as  far  as  Kentucky  when  Michaux 
was  detained  by  the  French  minister  for  scientific  labors 
elsewhere  and    the  undertaking   was  abandoned. 

It  was  reserved  for  Alexander  McKenzie,  a  partner  of 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company  who  in  1789  had  explored  to 
the  sea  the  river  since  called  by  his  name,  first  to  accom- 
plish the  undertakings  planned  by  Carver,  Whitworth  and 
.Jefferson.  Leaving  Fort  Chipewyan  in  October,  1792,  he 
ascended  the  Fnjigah  or  Peace  river,  went  into  winter 
quarters  on  this  stream  on  the  1st  of  November,  resumed 
his  voyage  May  9,  1703,  reached  and  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  about  latitude  54°,  embarked  on  the  Tacoutchie 
Tesse  or  Frazer's  river,  descended  it  for  a  short  distance, 
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crossed  thence  to  Salmon  river  on  which  he  embarked  and 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1793,  reached  the  Pacific  about 
latitude  52°.  The  account  of  his  travels  was  not  published 
till  1802  and  about  this  time  we  find  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  president  of  the  United  States,  once  more  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  project  of  overland  exploration  to  the  Pa- 
cific. While  negotiations  were  pending  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  he  proposed  in  a.  confidential  message1  to  Con- 
gress that  a  party  be  dispatched  to  ascend  the  Missouri 
river  to  its  source,  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  proceed 
to  the  Pacific.  Congress  approved  of  the  plan,  and  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  for  its  prosecution.  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis,  the  President's  private  secretary  and  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army  was  upon  his  own  application 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  and  Captain 
William  Clark  also  an  officer  of  the  army  and  brother  of 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  was  associated  with  him. 

Jonathan  Carver  was  probably  the  first  Englishman  who 
entered  the  land  of  the  Sioux.  He  reached  Prairie  du  Chien 
by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Fox  river  and  after  a  brief  so- 
journ  passed  on  in  October,  176(3,  to  the  Sioux  villages  near 
the  St.  Croix  river.  He  claims  to  have  proceeded  subse- 
quently some  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Minnesota  river 
and  there  passed  the  winter  in  the  villages  of  the  Sioux 
who  frequented  that  region;  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
how  far  his  account  is  entitled  to  credit.  The  next  spring- 
he  accompanied  the  Sioux  in  their  annual  visit  to  the  place 
where  the  city  of  St.  Paul  now  stands,  where  there  was  a 
cave  in  which  thev  were  wont  to  inter  their  dead.  He  was 
present  at  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  lower  bands, 
and  was  there,  he  tells  us,  formally  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
Carver  returned  from  this  place  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
finally  made  his  wav  back  to  the  East. 

Dnrina'  his  stay  among  the  Sionx  he  exerted  himself  to 
incline  them  favorably  toward  his  countrymen,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  they  sent  a  deputation  to  pay  a  visit  of 
friendship  to  the  English  at  Mackinaw.  The  party  at  the 
outset  numbered  twenty-five,  but  on  their  arrival  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  the  French   traders  induced  ten   of   the   number 
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to  turn  aside  to  Louisiana.  The  fifteen  who  kept  on  to 
Mackinaw  all  returned  in  safety  greatly  pleased  with  their 
visit,  while  of  those  who  went  to  Louisiana  more  than  half 
perished  of  disease.  Carver's  visit  resulted  in  a  better 
'understanding  between  the  Sioux  and  the  English  and  not 
long  afterward,  according  to  tradition,  the  latter  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  in  Sioux  territory.  But  in  consequence 
of  a  personal  quarrel  the  trader  was  killed  and  onee  more 
intercourse  was  closed.  In  the  brief  period  of  its  existence, 
however,  the  Sioux  had  learned  to  depend  on  English  goods 
and  when  the  supply  was  cut  off  it  brought  them  such  in- 
convenience that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  de- 
liver up  the  murderer  and  solicit  peace  and  a  renewal  of 
trade.  It  started  a  hundred  strong  but  awed  by  the  dangers 
and  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  all  but 
six  returned  home  taking  the  murderer  with  them.  At  the 
head  of  the  six  that  remained  was  Wabasha,  the  first  of  the 
name  known  to  the  whites,  and  a  man  of  heroic  mould. 
Encouraged  by  him  the  little  band  persevered  and  in  dm1 
time  reached  Quebec,  where  Wabasha  surrendered  himself 
to  be  punished  in  place  of  the  murderer.  He  told  his  story 
and  won  from  the  English  not  punishment  but  honor.  They 
set  him  free,  gave  him  medals  for  himself  and  his  brother 
chiefs,  and  promised  him  the  coveted  trading-post.  Wabasha 
in  after  years  made  frequent  visits  to  the  English  at  Mack- 
inaw, where  he  was  accorded  more  honor  than  other  sav- 
age chiefs,  the  cannon  that  welcomed  him  being  charged 
with  solid  shot  instead  of  the  customary  blank  cartridges. 
L'pon  the  occasion  of  such  a  reception  in  1779  a  British 
officer  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  scene  which  has 
come  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Sioux  got  the  trading- 
post  promised  to  Wabasha  and  from  this  time  forth  there 
was  no  dearth  of  trading  facilities  among  them. 

^\ 'lien  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Sioux 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  but  took  no  active  part 
in  the  war.  The  only  recorded  instance  of  their  participa- 
tion is  their  assisting  in  the  removal  of  some  furs  from 
Prairie  du  ("Men,  whose  capture  was  threatened  by  the 
Americans   under   Col.   George   Rogers   Clark.      Soon   after 
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the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  Northwest  Company  of 
Canada,  dotted  northern  Minnesota  with  its  trading  posts, 
where  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  the  colors  and  medals 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  presented  to  civil  chiefs  created 
by  them  in  the  Indian  tribes  and  goods  introduced  without 
the  payment  of  duty  and  sold  without  the  authority  of  a 
license.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  terminate  in  1797  as 
was  contemplated  by  Jay's  treaty,  but  was  found  in  full 
operation  upon  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant  Pike's  expedi- 
tion to  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1805. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  have  been  three  recognized 
grand  divisions  of  the  Sioux,  known  (according  to  the 
modern  spelling  of  the  words)  as  Santees,  Yanktons  and 
Tetons,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
bands.  The  Assinaboines  were  formerly  Sioux  of  the  Yank- 
ton branch,  but  separate;!  from  them  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  separation  is  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  a  quarrel  oyer  the  seduction  of  a  woman,  par- 
ticipated in  at  first  only  by  the  families  concerned  but 
finally  by  their  friends  and  at  last  by  the  entire  band, 
when,  after  considerable  bloodshed,  the  seducer  and  his 
friends  went  away  by  themselves  and  became  the  Assini- 
boines.  They  still  speak  the  language  of  the  Sioux  in  great 
purity. 

The  Santees  dwelt  formerly  about  the  Rum  and  lower 
Minnesota  rivers.  The  Yanktons,  to  the  west  of  the  San- 
tees and  north  of  the  Minnesota  river,  stretching  south- 
westward  across  the  plains  of  Dakota  to  James  river  and 
even  to  the  Missouri;  while  the  Tetons,  though  now  and 
then  extending  their  range  north  of  the  Missouri,  roamed 
generally  over  the  prairie  country  on  its  south  side  in  south- 
western Dakota  and  northern  Nebraska. 

I  am  aware  that  the  early  maps  all  place  the  Yanktons 
and  Tetons  much  further  east.  The  Yanktons  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  the  Tetons  at  Lac  qui  Parle 
and  Big  Stone  Lake.  I  have  not  room  and  the  limits  of  so 
brief  a  sketch  do  not  afford  room  for  the  discussion  of  this 
point,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  at  no  time  since  the  Sioux 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  did  the  main  body  of  the 
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Yanktons  and  the  Tetons  dwell  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  state  of  Minnesota.  The  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  was  very  limited  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries  and  the  tribes  were  located  according 
to  information  derived  from  Indian  sources.  As  it  was  in- 
conceivable to  the  old  geographers  that  a  single  tribe  could 
range  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  their  sense  of  what 
was  fit  induced  them  to  cramp  the  Sioux  within  limits  in 
which  they  did  not  properly  belong. 

The  Santees  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Yanktons  were 
cultivators  of  the  ground  and  dwelt  in  comparatively  fixed 
villages,  while  the  majority  of  the  Yanktons  and  all  the 
Tetons  were  nomads  of  the  first  order  and  subsisted  entirely 
by  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 

Our  sketch  thus  far  lias  had  to  deal  only  with  the  San- 
tees and  more  eastern  Yanktons  or  the  agriculutral  Sioux, 
but  we  shall  now  speak  of  those  more  western  and  more 
savage  hordes  that  infested  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributary  streams. 

When  the  French  occupied  Louisiana  they  soon  turned 
their  attention  largely  to  the  fur  trade,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  make  trading- 
voyages  up  the  Missouri  river.  Gaining  confidence  with 
each  new  effort,  they  ascended  higher  and  higher  until  at 
last  they  found  themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux.  The 
precise  period  of  their  arrival  is  unknown,  but  Lewis  and 
Clark,  writing  in  1804,  tell  us  of  a  trader  who  had  then 
been  among  them  "more  than  twenty  years,-'  or  since  about 
17S4.  For  a  number  of  years  a  desultory  intercourse  was 
carried  on,  the  traders  ascending  the  river  with  their  goods 
in  the  fall,  passing  the  winter  among  the  Indians  in  tem- 
porary habitations  and  returning  in  the  spring.  Little  can 
now  be  learned  concerning  these  early  voyages,  but  we  are 
informed  that  the  Tetons  carried  themselves  with  great  arro- 
gance toward  the  traders,  paying  what  they  pleased  for 
their  goods,  sometimes  rob] ting  and  more  rarely  killing 
them.  Some  of  the  Yanktons  also  engaged  in  these  out- 
rages, and  in  early  times  one  band  was  from  this  circum- 
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stance  known  as  the  Big  Devils,  and  are  so  called  by  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

At  length  in  1803,  Louisiana  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  following  year  the  expedi- 
tion of  Lewis  and  Clark  entered  the  Missouri  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  this  stream  to  its  source,  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  proceeding  down  the  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  a  part  of  their  object  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  seek  to  attach  them 
to  the  government,  and  having  accomplished  these  objects 
with  the  lower  tribes,  they  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Sioux  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  had  friendly  talk  with  a  body  of  Yanktons  from  a 
village  on  James  river.  Passing  on,  they  again  encountered 
Yanktons  higher  up  the  river,  but  when  requested  by  them 
to  land  referred  them  to  their  brethren  below  for  an  ex- 
planation of  their  presence  in  the  country. 

Looking  back  now  in  the  light  of  our  rapid  development 
as  a  nation  upon  the  purchase  of  the  United  States  from 
France  for  fifteen  million  dollars  of  her  vast  possessions  in 
North  America  known  as  Louisiana,  a  territory  stretching 
northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  America  and 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, comprehending  in  its  limits  immense  tracts  of  fertile 
agricultural  lands,  still  vast  tracts  adapted  to  the  rearing 
of  flocks  and  herds  and  practically  inexhaustible  stores  of 
minerals  of  the  richest  sort,  it  would  seem  almost  to  belong- 
to  the  same  category  of  advantageous  bargains  as  Jacob's 
purchase  of  Esau's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Fifteen 
million  dollars!  Considering  merely  the  money  value  of  the 
acres  it  brought  us  it  is  a  trifle,  a  bagatelle,  a  sum  that 
would  not  now  purchase  some  of  the  counties  that  form  a 
petty  fraction  of  its  broad  area;  and  viewed  reversely 
through  the  telescope  of  the  grand  results  that  have  thereby 
accrued  to  our  nation — and  are  still  accruing  in  yearly  in- 
creasing magnificence — it  is  thrown  away  back  into  the 
shadowy  realms  of  nothingness  and  ceases  to  be  distin- 
guishable. 

Many   of   the    wise    fathers    of   the    American    Republic 
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dreaded  the  effects  of  such  vast  territorial  expansion,  see- 
ing, in  the  light  of  historical  precedents,  no  prospect  of 
the  near  peopling  of  the  country,  and  fearing  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  scanty  population  over  a  land  of  such  immensity 
would  he  only  a  source  of  national  weakness  and  possibly 
result  in  our  destruction.  But  to  us  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  great,  wealthy  and 
prosperous  nation,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
the  gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  presenting  everywhere  a  solid, 
impenetrable  front  to  foreign  foes  and  of  well-established 
cohesions  within,  how  paltry  would  seem  the  United  States 
with  only  the  meager  territorial  area  of  the  year  1802 ! 
How  many  of  us  would  consent  to  a  paring  down  of  our 
present  magnificent  proportions  to  the  dwarfed  dimensions 
of  that  day,  to  the  acceptance  of  a  pent-up  Utica's  con- 
tracted powers  for  the  better  part  of  a  boundless  continent 
that  now  is  ours! 

But  in  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  possession  of 
this  splendid  realm,  in  admiring  the  wise  statesmanship 
through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  obtained,  in  rejoicing 
and  admiring  where  joy  and  admiration  are  well  founded, 
let  us  not  indulge  the  baseless  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
deceiving  ourselves  as  to  the  price  that  land  lias  cost  us. 
Has  that  price  been  but  fifteen  million  dollars?  It  is  true 
that  France  received  no  more  from  us,  but  is  it  not  also 
true  that  scarcely  had  that  sum  quitted  our  hands  ere  wre 
began  to  find  creditors  on  account  of  the  purchase,  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  original  bargain,  in  meeting  whose 
demands  a  ceaseless  stream  of  disbursements  has  poured 
forth  from  the  treasury,  a  torrent  augmenting  with  the 
lapse  of  time  till  it  is  almost  a  golden  parallel  to  that 
mighty  flood  whose  tributaries  penetrate  the  vitals  of  our 
land  and  of  which,  as  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  pur- 
chase, we  obtained  complete  control?  Let  us  consider  a 
moment  the  delta  of  this  golden  flood  and  indicate  some  of 
the  principal  channels  into  which  it  separates  between  its 
source  in  the  national  vaults  and  its  commingling  with  the 
great  ocean  of  the  world's  exchange. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  Mexican  War  is  to  be  charged 
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to  the  account  of  Louisiana,  for  that  war  was  a  result  of  its 
purchase.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  most  of  our  regu- 
lar army  lias  been  stationed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as 
but  for  that  purchase  so  large  an  army  need  not,  and  would 
not,  have  been  maintained,  the  greater  part  of  the  annual 
army  budget  must  for  that  period  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  Louisiana.  411  the  Indian  wars  that  have  been  waged 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  expense — a  vast  one — of 
supporting  the  Indian  tribes  indigenous  to  that  region  must 
be  charged  against  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Every  expense 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  territorial  governments  west 
of  the  Mississippi  must  be  charged  to  that  purchase.  In 
brief,  every  outlay  in  the  past  and  for  the  future  entailed 
upon  the:  United  States  by  the  original  Louisiana,  above 
what  is  customary  in  our  self-supporting  states,  is  justly 
chargeable  to  that  purchase  and  to  be  added  to  the  original 
price  of  fifteen  million  dollars  to  afford  a  just  exhibit  of 
its  cost  to  us.  And  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  there 
has  not  been  a  year  in  which  we  have  not  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury  in  meeting  expenses  of  this  character — 
expenses  unavoidable  if  we  are  to  keep  this  valuable  prop- 
erty in  repair — a  greater  sum  than  the  original  cost  price 
of  fifteen  million  dollars. 

We  may  well  concede  that  Louisiana  is  worth  to  us  every- 
thing it  has  cost  us,  but  in  the  presence  of  these  enormous 
disbursements  on  account  of  it  we  may  not  concede  that 
that  cost  has  been  only  fifteen  million  dollars.  Hundreds 
of  millions  will  not  cover  it;  a  thousand  million  will  not 
cover  it,  and  before  the  outlays  occasioned  by  that  purchase 
tea  si'  to  be  longer  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  whole 
vast  region  becoming  self-supporting  states  and  of  the 
Indian  tribes  passing  away  or  ceasing  their  warfare  against 
us,  and  learning  to  care  for  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
civilized  man — before  this  happy  state  of  affairs  shall  be 
realized,  only  many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  will 
represent  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  Jefferson's  fa- 
mous purchase  of  France's  North  American  domain.* 

*  Note. — These  lines  were  written  by  Lieut.  Bradley  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
To  faintly  portray  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
since  he  laid  down  his  pen  at  the  Battle  of  the  Big  Hole  would  require  a 
volume    larger    than    this. — J.    U.    S. 
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And  as  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  the  Sioux  Indians 
were  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
that  will  not  be  the  most  inconsiderable  item  of  this  vast 
expense  which  embraces  the  cost  of  annuities  granted  to 
them,  the  purchase  money  for  lands  held  by  them,  and  the 
expense  of  managing  their  intractable  hordes  by  civil  and 
military  means  and  of  levying  war  against  them  upon  the 
several  occasions  that  have  arisen  in  our  history. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  consummated  on  the 
30th  day  of  April,  1803,  but  while  the  negotiations  were 
yet  in  progress,  President  Jefferson  was  taking  measures 
for  its  early  exploration.  It  resulted  in  the  dispatching  of 
two  important  expeditions  which  have  claims  upon  our  no- 
tice, as  both  in  the  course  of  their  explorations  came  into 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  our  volume  and  events  trans- 
pired whose  record  constitutes  the  history  of  our  first  deal- 
ings with  them — we  allude  to  the  expedition  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Pike  up 
the  Mississippi.  The  former  was  first  to  start,  and,  there- 
fore, first  claims  our  attention.  It  rendezvoused  in  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  upon  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  and  there  passed  the  winter.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1801,  Lewis  and  Clark  left  their  encampment  and  at 
once  entered  the  Missouri.  The  expedition  proper  num- 
bered fourteen  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  nine  young 
Kentuckians,  two  French  voyageurs,  and  a  negro  servant, 
but  an  additional  force  of  seven  soldiers  and  nine  voyageurs 
accompanied  it  as  far  as  the  Mandan  villages  to  assist  in 
the  ascent  of  the  river  and  strengthen  the  party  while 
traversing  the  country  of  the  evil-disposed  and  dangerous 
Teton  Sioux.  It  was  embarked  upon  three  boats,  one  a 
large  keel-boat,  provided  with  a  square  sail  and  twenty-two 
oars,  the  others  pirogues,  one  of  six  and  the  other  of  seven 
oars. 

The  expedition  ascended  the  first  year  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  where  a  fort  was  built,  in  which  they 
passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1805  the  voyage  was 
resumed,  the  Yellowstone  river — never  before  seen  by  white 
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men — reached  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri  discovered  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  mountains 
crossed,  the  Columbia  attained,  down  which  they  floated 
pleasantly  catching-  their  first  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  7th  day  of  November.  Here  passing-  the  winter  in 
structures  erected  for  the  purpose,  they  retraced  their 
course  the  next  year,  returning  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  23rd  day  of  September,  1806. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  object  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  visit 
the  various  savage  tribes  upon  the  route,  notify  them  of  the 
change  of  government,  establish  amicable  relations  with 
them  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as 
possible  persuade  them  to  relinquish  the  petty  warfare  con- 
stantly waged  between  contiguous  tribes.  Having  in  their 
ascent  of  the  Missouri  accomplished  these  objects  with  vari- 
ous tribes,  they,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1804,  drew 
near  the  territory  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  and  set  the  prairies 
on  fire  to  warn  them  of  their  approach.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  James  river,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  they  first  met 
members  of  this  tribe,  two  in  number,  who  informed  them 
that  tli ere  was  a  large  encampment  of  their  countrymen 
near  at  hand,  and  Sergeant  Pryor  and  two  men  were  sent 
back  with  them  to  their  village  with  an  invitation  to  their 
chiefs  to  meet  the  expedition  at  a  point  a  few  miles  higher 
up  the  river. 

The  village  proved  to  be  situated  upon  the  James  river 
about  nine  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  numbered  forty 
lodges.  LTpon  his  approach,  the  sergeant  was  met  at  the 
edge  of  the  village  by  a  party  of  young  warriors,  who  wished 
to  do  their  visitors  the  honor  of  bearing  them  in  upon  a 
buffalo  robe,  but  he  explained  that  they  were  not  the  com- 
manders of  the  boats,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  such 
a  mark  of  distinction,  whereupon  the  Indians  allowed  them 
to  enter  upon  their  own  legs  and  then  presented  them  with 
a  cooked  dog,  which  they  found  so  well  flavored  that  they 
ate  of  it  very  heartily.  The  sergeant  passed  a  day  in  camp 
and  then  returned  accompanied  by  five  chiefs  and  some 
seventy  men  and  boys,  arriving  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,   opposite  the   camp   of  the  expedition,   August   29th. 
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As  Lewis  and  Clark  were  occupied  with  the  repair  of  a 
boat  and  other  mailers  and  unable  then  to  receive  them, 
the  Indians  were  notified  that  the  council  would  be  held 
the  next  day,  and  meantime,  they  were  kept  in  good  humor 
by  a  present  of  tobacco,  corn  and  a  few  kettles. 

In  the  morning  (August,  30th)  the  officers  prepared  a. 
speech  and  selected  a  quantity  of  presents  from  the  Indian 
goods  brought  along  for  such  emergencies,  and  then  sent  a 
boat  to  bring  over  the  Indians.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  ar- 
rived and  were  received  by  Lewis  and  Clark  under  a  large 
oak  tree,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  being  unfurled  near  at  hand. 
The  speech  was  delivered,  but  of  its  import  we  are  only  in- 
formed, that  it  contained  "the  usual  advice  and  counsel  for 
their  future  conduct."  The  chiefs  were  then  acknowledged 
by  suitable  presents,  the  principal  chief  receiving  a  flag, 
medal,  certificate,  string  of  wampum,  a  laced  uniform  coat, 
a  cocked  hat  and  a  red  feather,  four  chiefs  of  less  rank  be- 
ing recognized  by  a  present  of  medals,  tobacco  and  articles 
of  clothing.  The  pipe  was  then  passed  around,  after  which 
the  chiefs  retired  to  a  shelter  of  boughs  to  eat  and  smoke 
and  prepare  an  answer  to  be  delivered  on  the  morrow. 

While  the  chiefs  were  thus  occcupied,  the  young  warriors 
gave  an  exhibition  of  their  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  best  marksman  being  rewarded  witli  prizes  of  beads, 
but  the  best  were  only  indifferently  expert,  not  equaling 
the  northern  and  eastern  tribes.  Toward  evening  they  de- 
sired to  favor  the  whites  with  the  spectacle  of  a  dance,  but 
had  no  drum,  whereupon  Captin  Lewis  provided  them  with 
a  grained  deer  skin,  with  which  they  presently  manufac- 
tured one  by  stretching  it  over  a  half  keg.  Some  fires  were 
built,  around  which  all  assembled  and  danced  to  a  late 
hour,  about  a  dozen  officiating  as  musicians,  two  beating 
the  drum  and  the  remainder  shaking  rattles  of  rawhide 
filled  with  shot  or  pebbles.  While  the  entertainment  was 
at  its  height,  the  dancers  Mere  rewarded  with  a  shower  of 
knives,  tobacco,  bells,  tape  and  binding,  which  the  captains 
caused  to  be  thrown  among  them  and  after  which  the  In- 
dians scrambled  with  great  delight. 

The   next   day,   after  breakfast,   the   council   reassembled 
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and  the  principal  chief,  Weneha,  or  Shake  Hand,  rose  and 
delivered  their  response.  He  approved  all  that  had:  been 
said  by  Captain  Lewis  the  day  before,  agreed  to  use  his  in- 
fluence for  peace,  promised  to  visit  Washington  the  next 
spring  with  a  party  of  Sioux  chiefs  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  remember  and  follow  his  advice.  The  other  chiefs 
spoke  briefly,  expressing-  sentiments  of  peace  toward  the 
whites  and  other  Indian  tribes  and  promising  their  support 
in  securing  and  maintaining  it.  "All  these  harangues," 
says  the  journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  "concluded  by  de- 
scribing  the  distress  of  the  nation,  they  begged  us  to  have 
pity  on  them,  to  send  them  traders,  that  they  wanted  pow- 
der and  ball,  and  seemed  anxious  that  we  should  supply 
them  with  some  of  their  Great  Father's  milk,  the  name  by 
which  they  distinguish  ardent  spirits."  The  council  ended, 
in  the  evening  the  Indians  recrossed  the  river  and  en- 
camped upon  the  opposite  bank,  having  throughout  their 
entire  intercourse  with  the  whites  acted  with  good  feeling 
and  in  good  faith. 

There  was  but  one  other  occasion  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  toward  the  west  when  the  expedition  met  members 
of  the  Yankton  tribe,  and  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the 
two  bands  these  belonged.  It  happened  early  in  the  month 
of  October,  a  few  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Cheyenne 
river.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  several  Indians  ap- 
peared upon  the  bank  and  requested  the  party  to  land,  say- 
ing that  there  were  twenty  lodges  of  Yanktons  nearby,  but 
Captain  Lewis  refused,  referring  them  for  an  account  of 
his  party  to  their  brethren  below..  During  that  and  the 
next  two  days  the  Indians  were  several  times  in  view,  and, 
says  the  journal,  "seemed  willing,  had  they  been  more 
numerous,  to  molest  us."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  their 
request  to  the  party  to  land  was  disregarded,  one  of  the 
Indians  fired  a  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  boat,  but  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it  and  the  Indians  made  no  further 
demonstrations,  though  the  captains  constantly  apprehended 
and  were  prepared  for  an  attack.  To  what  band  this  evil- 
minded  savage  belonged  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  probable 
he  was  of  that  with  which  Lewis  and  Clark  had  treated  at 
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the  .Taincs  river.  As  they  were  then  but  a  few  miles  distant 
from  two  large  villages  of  Tetons,  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
was  of  that  tribe.  Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition,  in 
1806,  they  once  more  encountered  the  same  band  of  Yank- 
tons  with  whom  they  had  parted  company  two  years  before. 
The  Yanktons  received  them  kindly,  told  them  that  their 
ears  had  been  opened  by  their  counsel,  that  they  had  ever 
since  followed  it  and  intended  to  continue  to  do  so.  After 
smoking  several  pipes,  the  principal  chief  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  leggings,  each  Indian  received  a  piece  of 
ribbon  and  a  quantity  of  corn  was  added  for  the  whole 
party,  and  the  boats  then  passed  on. 

These  Indians  belonged  to  the  smaller,  or,  as  Captain 
Lewis  calls  them,  the  Yankton  Ahnah  band  of  the  two  into 
which  the  Yankton  branch,  or  tribe,  of  the  Sioux  was  di- 
vided. He  says  of  them  that  they  "are  the  best  disposed 
Sioux  who  rove  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,"  though  he 
could  not  acquit  them  wholly  of  ill  conduct  toward  the 
white  traders  whom  they  met  on  the  Missouri.  Their  inter- 
ference with  them,  however,  was  not  prompted  by  the  hatred 
and  general  devilishness  of  their  Teton  connections,  but 
was  employed  simply  as  a  protective  measure  to  prevent 
their  enemies  higher  up  the  river  from  profiting  by  the 
commerce  to  procure  the  formidable  weapons  of  civilized 
manufacture.  Therefore,  "they  will  not,"  says  Captain 
Lewis,  "suffer  any  trader  to  ascend  the  river  if  thev  can 
possibly  avoid  it,"  but  their  own  traders  were  met  with 
kindness  and  fair  dealing,  while  even  these  were  misused 
by  the  Tetons  and  often  plundered  of  their  goods. 

After  leaving  the  Yanktons,  near  the  James  river,  Lewis 
and  Clark  continued  their  voyage  for  twentv-two  days  with- 
out  meeting  with  Indians.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  while 
camped  a  few  miles  below  tin1  mouth  of  the  Teton  river, 
three  Sioux  boys  swam  the  Missouri  and  visited  the  camp. 
They  brought  information  of  the  presence  of  two  villages 
of  Tetons  on  the  next  river  above,  one  of  eighty  and  the 
other  of  sixty  lodges,  and  after  being  kindly  entertained 
they  were  sent  to  their  chiefs  with  a  present  of  tobacco 
and  an  invitation  to  meet  them  in  conference  the  next  day. 
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It  was  the  custom  while  the  boats  ascended  the  river  to 
keep  out  parties  of  hunters  on  either  shore,  who  took  with 
them  the  two  horses  brought  along  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing in  the  game  secured.  The  next  day  the  hunters  were 
out  as  usual,  when  one  of  them,  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit of  elk,  of  which  he  killed  four,  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  horse,  found  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  Indians. 
He  rejoined  the  boats  with  the  story  of  his  loss,  and  soon 
afterward  they  overtook  five  Indians  on  the  shore.  The 
boats  were  anchored  and  the  Indians  informed  that  the 
party  were  friends  and  wished  to  remain  so,  but  that  they 
did  not.  fear  the  Indians,  and  inasmuch  as  some  of  their 
young  men  had  stolen  a  horse  brought  along  as  a  present  to 
their  chief  from  their  Great  Father,  they  would  not  treat 
with  them  till  the  horse  was  returned.  The  Indians  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  theft,  but  said  that  the  horse  should 
be  returned  if  taken  by  their  people.  The  boats  then  passed 
on  and  the  party  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  river, 
the  captains  conferring  that  name  upon  it  after  the  tribe 
of  Sioux  who  inhabit  it.  The  five  Indians  followed  them 
and  passed  the  night  with  the  party  who  stayed  on  shore. 
One  of  them  proving  to  be  a  chief,  the  captains  smoked 
with  him  and  made  him  a  present  of  tobacco. 

The  nearest  Teton  village  was  only  two  miles  up  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  in  the  morning  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  the  chiefs  and  warriors  who  should  attend 
the  council.  A  flagstaff  was  raised  and  an  awning  built, 
and  about  noon  the  Indians  appeared  to  the  number  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  and,  while  the  party  all  paraded  under  arms,  were 
received  by  the  captains  under  the  awning.  The  usual 
smoking  took  place,  a  short  speech  was  delivered,  and 
presents,  similar  in  character  to  those  given  the  Yanktons 
at  James  river,  were  made  to  the  three  chiefs  in  attend- 
ance, two  warriors  of  distinction  receiving  certificates.  The 
five  thus  honored  were  then  invited;  on  board  the  boats  and 
shown  such  things  as  would  amuse  them,  the  entertainment 
being  concluded  with  a  small  dram  of  whiskey  to  each, 
which  they  particularly  relished.  There  was  some  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  them,  but  at  last  they  were  got  into  a 
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pirogue  and  Captain  Clark  and  five  men  took  them  ashore, 
but  true  to  the  bad  character  that  the  Tetons  universally 
sustained,  they  could  not  depart  without  a  manifestation  of 
their  lurking  hostility  to  the  white  race.  They  were  no 
sooner  ashore  than  three  of  them  seized  the  cable  of  the 
boat,  while  one  of  the  warriors  at  the  command  of  his  chief 
took  possession  of  the  boat  by  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  mast.  One  of  the  chiefs,  who  affected  intoxication,  then 
said  that  they  had  not  received  presents  enough  and  that 
the  boats  should  not  go  on.  Captain  Clark  replied  that  they 
were  warriors,  not  squaws,  and  should  go  on  in  spite  of 
them,  having  been  sent  by  their  Great  Father,  who  could  in 
a  moment  exterminate  them,  that  he  had  medicine  enough 
on  board  his  boat  to  destroy  twenty  such  tribes  in  one  day. 
The  chief  was  not  frightened,  however,  said  that  he,  too,  had 
warriors,  and  was  proceeding  to  personal  violence  when 
Captain  Clark  drew  his  sword  and  the  crew  prepared  for 
action.  The  Indians,  who  had  thronged  to  the  shore,  drew 
their  arrows  and  bent  their  bows  and  a  conflict  seemed  in- 
evitable, but,  meantime,  twelve  resolute  men  had  jumped 
into  the  other  pirogue  and  were  hastening  to  Captain 
Clark's  assistance,  Avhile  the  swivel  in  the  keel  boat  was 
trained  upon  the  savages  gathered  around  him.  This  deter- 
mined step  made  a  visible  impression  upon  the  Indians,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  principal  chief  the  warriors  fell 
back  from  the  boat,  the  chiefs  following  and  conferring  with 
them  a  little  way  off.  Desiring,  if  possible,  to  conciliate 
them,  Captain  Clark  landed  and  offered  his  hand  in  succes- 
sion to  the  two  leading  chiefs,  .both  of  whom  refused  to  take 
it,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  boat  and  put  off  from 
shore,  but  was  immediately  followed  by  both  the  chiefs  and 
two  of  the  warriors,  who  waded  into  the  water  after  him 
and  desired  to  be  taken  aboard.  He  received  them  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  larger  boat,  the  little  fleet  then  passing  on 
up  the  river  and  anchoring,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  off 
a  small  willow  island,  where  they  paused  for  the  night. 

The  resolute  conduct  of  the  whites  had  inspired  the  In- 
dians with  such  respect  for  them  that  they  desired  to  atone 
for  their  misconduct   and   invited   them   to   remain   awhile 
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near  their  village  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  treat 
them  well  and  allow  the  women  and  children,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  novel  sight,  to  see  themselves  and  the  boats. 
As  Lewis  and  Clark  were  anxious  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  they  consented  to  humor  them, 
and  the  next  day  ascended  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  and  turned  in  toward  the  south  bank,  where  a  large 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  were  gathered  to  meet 
them.  Anchoring  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
Captain  Lewis  landed  and  passed  some  time  in  the  village, 
finding  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  so  friendly  that  he 
concluded  to  remain  awhile  with  them.  Later  in  the  day 
a  council  was  held,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  went 
ashore  at  different  times,  being  met  at  the  landing  by  ten 
well-dressed  young  warriors,  who  bore  them  upon  a  highly 
decorated  buffalo  robe  to  the  council  lodge,  where  about 
seventy  chiefs  and  warriors  had  assembled  to  receive  them, 
the  principal  chief  displaying  before  him  a  Spanish  flag 
and  the  American  flag  given  him  the  previous  day. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  Indians  harangues  were  made  ap- 
proving Lewis  and  Clark's  conduct  of  the  day  before,  wind- 
ing up  with  asking  them  "to  take  pity  on  their  unfortunate 
situation/'  to  which,  says  the  journal,  "we  replied  with 
assurances  of  protection."  The  speeches  concluded,  the  cap- 
tains were  served  with  a  repast  of  dog  meat  and  pemmican, 
finding  the  latter  agreeable,  but  eating  sparingly  of  the 
dog.  In  the  evening  a  large  fire  was  kindled,  around  which 
the  women  assembled  and  danced  till  midnight,  to  the  music 
of  the  customary  drums  and  rattles,  with  vocal  accompani- 
ments, when  the  captains  thanked  the  chiefs  for  their 
efforts  to  amuse  them  and  returned  to  the  boats.  Four  of 
the  chiefs  accompanied  them,  two  of  whom  remained  on 
board  all  night,  by  which  each  was  the  gainer  of  a  blanket, 
as  the  next  morning'  without  ceremony  they  carried  off 
those  given  them  to  sleep  in. 

The  following  day  the  boats  lay  at  anchor  and  the  officers 
and  many  of  the  men  visited  and  went  through  the  Indian 
village.  In  the  evening  another  dance  was  given  by  about 
eighty  women   in   their  honor,   to  which   the  captains  and 
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some  of  the  men  remained  till  midnight,  when  they  returned 
to  the  boat  accompanied  by  a  chief  and  a  warrior  of  conse- 
quence. Ajs  they  neared  the  keel  boat,  the  pirogue  unfor- 
tunately came  into  contact  with  the  anchor  cable  and  broke 
it,  leaving  the  boat,  adrift.  All  hands  were  called  to  the 
oars,  which  alarmed  the  two  Indians  and  they  cried  out  to 
their  comrades  on  shore,  which  in  a  moment  was  lined 
with  the  throng  that  poured  out  of  the  camp.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  different  estimate  of  this  movement  of  the 
Indians  by  our  different  authorities.  Says  the  journal  of 
Lewis  and  Clark :  "The  alarm  given  by  the  chiefs  was  said 
to  be  that  the  Ma  has  had  attacked  us  and  that  they  were 
desirous  of  assisting  us  to  repel  them,  but  we  suspected  that 
they  were  afraid  we  meant  to  set  sail  and  intended  to  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  so,  for  in  the  night  the  Maha  prisoners 
had  told  one  of  our  men,  who  understood  the  language, 
that  we  were  to  be  stopped.  We,  therefore,  without  giving 
any  indication  of  our  suspicion,  prepared  everything  for  an 
attack,  as  the  loss  of  our  anchor  obliged  us  to  come  too  near 
a  falling  bank,  very  unfavorable  for  defense."  While  the 
journal  of  Sergeant  Grass,  one  of  their  men,  concludes  an 
account  of  the  affair  as  follows:  "The  chiefs  called  aloud, 
and  a  number  of  the  warriors  came  to  our  assistance,  but 
we  did  not  need  it ;  the  circumstance,  however,  showed  their 
disposition  to  be  of  service." 

The  events  of  the  next  day  proved,  however,  that  Lewis 
and  Clark  were  correct  in  suspecting  the  Indians  of  a  dis- 
position to  mischief.  After  dragging  awhile  for  the  anchor 
without  success,  they  desired  to  proceed,  but  had:  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  rid  of  the  second  chief,  who  importuned 
them  for  a  flag  and  tobacco  which  they  would  not  give.  At 
last  all  but  the  principal  chief  were  got  ashore,  but  when 
they  attempted  to  sail  a  number  of  Indians,  instigated  by 
the  second  chief,  seized  the  cable  and  refused  to  let  the  boat 
proceed.  Captain  Lewis  was  so  much  incensed  by  this  in- 
solence that  he  made  preparations  to  cut  the  rope  and 
fire  upon  the  Indians,  but  the  old  chief  explained  that  they 
were  his  soldiers  and  only  wanted  some  tobacco.  Not  wish- 
ing to  push  matters  to  the  point  of  bloodshed,  he  was  given 
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the  tobacco  and  bidden  to  show  the  influence  that  he  claimed 
to  possess  by  causing'  his  men  to  let  go  the  rope.  At  this 
appeal  to  his  pride,  he  went  ashore,  distributed  the  tobacco, 
and  then  took  the  rope  from  the  hands  of  his  men  and  de- 
livered it  on  board.  Without  further  molestation  the  boats 
then  set  sail  and  passed  up  the  river  with  a  gentle  wind. 
From  this  time  up  to  their  arrival  at  the  Mandan  villages 
they  had  no  further  trouble  with  the  Tetons,  though  they 
occasionally  passed  camps,  bands  and  individuals  of  this 
lawless  tribe.  Upon  one  occasion  a  camp  of  several  hundred 
desired  them  to  land,  but  they  refused,  explaining  that  they* 
had  waited  below  all  the  time  they  could  spare,  where  they 
had  been  badly  treated,  and  terminated  the  interview  with 
a  present  of  tobacco  sent  ashore  in  one  of  the  pirogues. 

But  though  they  reached  the  Mandan  villages  in  safety 
and  ere  long  were  securely  housed,  alike  from  the  rigors 
of  the  weather  and!  the  enmity  of  savage  tribes,  in  a  pali- 
saded camp,  they  were  destined  to  sustain  yet  further  an- 
noyance from  the  insolent  bands  which  had  stolen  their 
horse  and  twice  attempted  to  bar  their  progress  up  the 
river.  On  the  20th  of  November,  Captain  Lewis  was  in- 
formed by  the  Mandans  that  the  Sioux  meditated  a  winter 
attack  upon  them,  to  which  he  replied  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  his  protection.  A  few  days  later  the  Sioux 
actually  appeared,  killed  one  Mandan,  wounded  two,  and 
captured  nine  horses.  Wishing  to  secure  the  good-will  of 
the  Mandans  and  set  at  rest  certain  suspicions  to  their  dis- 
advantage entertained  by  them,  Captain  Clark,  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  outrage,  immediately  hastened  at  the  head  of 
twenty-three  well-armed  men  to  proffer  his  assistance  in 
following  after  and  punishing  the  Sioux  marauders.  The 
Mandans,  however,  had1  no  stomach  for  such  an  enterprise 
and  pleaded  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion, but  expressed  great  pleasure  at  this  proof  of  the 
friendship  of  their  new  acquaintances  and  allies,  and 
promised  to  gather  their  warriors  for  a  grand  campaign 
under  his  leadership  in  the  spring. 
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After  this  affair  matters  remained  quiet  about  the  fort 
until  the  14th  day  of  February,  when  once  more  the  Sioux 
made  them  the  objects  of  their  warlike  attentions.  Four 
men  had  been  sent  out  witli  three  horses  and  sledges  to 
gather  up  and  bring  in  the  meat  secured  by  a  previous  hunt- 
ing party,  when  suddenly  at  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  fort  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Sioux 
warriors  rushed  upon  them,  cut  the  traces,  and  made  off 
with  two  of  the  horses,  the  third  being  left  only  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  a  kindly  disposed  chief.  Two  of 
the  men  were  also  robbed  of  their  knives,  and  another  had 
his  tomahawk  taken  but  returned  again.  In  their  retreat 
the  Sioux  passed  through  the  Arickaree  villages,  where  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  quite  make  up  their  minds  to 
kill  the  men  with  the  horses,  but  that  hereafter  they  would 
spare  none  of  the  party  who  might  fall  into  their  hands, 
as  they  were  bad  medicine  and  deserved  death. 

After  this  mishap  the  four  hunters  made  haste  back  to 
the  fort,  arriving  late  at  night.  It  was  decided  at  once  to 
attempt  to  overtake  and  punish  the  robbers,  and  about  mid- 
night Captain  Lewis  called  for  twenty  volunteers,  who 
promptly  came  forward.  Intelligence  of  the  outrage  had 
been  sent  to  the  Man  dans  and  their  co-operation  invited, 
but  it  chanced  that  the  greater  part  of  their  young  men 
were  absent  hunting,  and  those  who  offered  themselves  were 
mainly  armed  with  the  native  weapons,  only  two  carrying 
guns.  With  this  little  army  Captain  Lewis  set  out  at  sun- 
rise the  next  morning,  February  15th,  advancing  the  first 
day  about  thirty  miles.  The  pursuit  was  continued  the  next 
day,  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  some  burning 
lodges  were  found,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Sioux  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
the  Arickarees.  Here  the  trail  left  the  river  and  turned 
abruptly  into  the  plains;  most  of  his  Indian  allies  had  de- 
serted him,  one  of  his  men  had  been  sent  back  with  frozen 
feet;  when  perceiving  further  pursuit  to  be  hopeless,  Cap- 
tain Lewis  turned  back,  and,  after  passing  several  days  in 
hunting,  reached  the  fort  heavily  laden  with  meat,  Febru- 
ary 21st. 
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Not  long  after  this  affair  intelligence  was  received  through 
an  Indian  trader  of  good  repute  that  the  three  upper  bands 
of  Tetons,  the  upper  Yanktons  and  the  Sissetons  had  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  party  in  the  spring, 
as  well  as  to  wage  general  war  upon  the  upper  tribes. 
Knowing  his  inability  to  make  a  successful  defense  against 
such  overwhelming  odds,  and  fearing  that  they  would  at- 
tempt to  put  their  bloody  threat  into  execution,  Captain 
Lewis  sought  to  terrify  them  by  threatening  them,  if  they 
should  molest  him,  with  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  which 
he  kept  in  vials  and  would  let  loose  among  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  whole  tribe.  With  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  former  recent  horrors  fresh  in  their  minds, 
they  had  no  mind  to  incur  its  ravages  anew,  and  having 
some  idea  of  the  method  of  keeping  the  virus  in  vials,  they 
believed  it  in  his  power  to  do  as  he  had  threatened  and 
were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  abandoned  their  murderous 
designs  and  suffered  them  to  remain  and  depart  in  peace. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  1806,  as  they  were 
descending  the  Missouri  between  the  Teton  and  James 
rivers,  Lewis  and  Clark  once  more  encountered  these  vicious 
and  troublesome  hordes.  It  was  on  the  30th  day  of  July 
and  the  boats  were  about  to  land  at  a  point  where  they 
had  agreed  to  wait  for  three  of  their  hunters,  when  several 
Indians  were  discovered  upon  the  high  hills  bordering  the 
valley  to  the  northeast.  Knowing  that  they  were  in  the 
country  of  the  Tetons,  the  boats  crossed  to  the  south  bank, 
when  over  a  hundred  Indians  came  into  view  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank  in  two  bands,  one  of  which  fired  a  salute  from 
their  rifles.  The  salute  was  returned  from  the  boat  and 
Captain  Clark  then  crossed  to  a  sand  bar  near  them,  accom- 
panied by  three  men  who  could  speak  different  languages, 
to  ascertain  who  they  were.  Here  lie  was  soon  joined  by 
eight  young  men,  who  swam  to  the  bar,  and  found  them  to 
be  Tetons  of  the  same  band  which  had  made  them  so  much 
trouble  two  years  before.  Having  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  them,  Captain  Clark  reproached  them  for  their  uni- 
form ill-treatment  of  white  men,  adding  that  they  were  all 
bad  people  and  must  not  attempt  to  cross  to  them  or  he 
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would  put  them  to  death.  They  then  begged  for  some  corn 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  visit  their  camp,  but  were  re- 
fused and  ordered  to  rejoin  their  own  people,  which  they 
proceeded  to  do.  Captain  Clark  then  returned  to  the  boats 
and  all  was  made  ready  for  the  expected  attack,  but  when 
the  Indians  that  Captain  Clark  had  conversed  with  rejoined 
their  comrades  on  the  mainland  and  reported  the  conversa- 
tion to  their  chiefs,  the  most  of  them  set  out  for  their  own 
camp.  Some  of  them,  however,  halted  upon  a  rising  ground 
and  freely  abused  the  party,  threatening  them  with  death 
if  they  should  cross  the  river.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these 
insults  until  the  return  of  the  three  hunters,  whom  it  was 
feared  the  Indians  might  attack ;  but  when  they  had  rejoined 
the  party  the  boats  were  put  in  motion  and  steered  toward 
the  Indians  to  see  what  they  would  do.  Thereupon  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  them.  Some  moved  away 
after  their  comrades  who  had  already  gone;  others  walked 
about  on  the  hill  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do,  while  one 
plucked  up  courage  to  approach  the  boats  and  invite  the 
party  to  land.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  their  acquaintances 
of  1804,  but  the  invitation  was  declined  and  the  boats 
passed  on,  whereupon  he  returned,  probably  swearing  ven- 
geance, as  upon  reaching  the  hill  he  struck  the  earth  three 
times  with  his  gun  as  if  sealing  with  a  solemn  oath  some 
resolution  that  he  had  taken.  To  their  great  satisfaction 
the  expedition  soon  afterward  left  the  country  of  the  Tetons 
well  behind  and  nothing  more  was  seen  by  them  of  their 
troublesome  bands. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  government  by  Captain  Lewis 
from  the  Mandan  villages  in  April,  1805,  he  thus  speaks  of 
this  branch  of  the  Sioux  nation: 

"These  (the  four  bands  of  Tetons)  are  the  vilest  mis- 
creants of  the  savage  race  and  must  ever  remain  the  pirates 
of  the  Missouri  until  such  measures  are  pursued  by  our 
government  as  will  make  them  feel  a  dependence  on  its  will 
for  their  supply  of  merchandise.  Unless  these  people  are 
reduced  to  order  by  coercive  measures,  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  never 
enjoy  but  partially  the  advantages  which  the  Missouri  pre- 
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sents.  Relying  on  a  regular  supply  of  merchandise  through 
the  channel  of  the  river  St.  Peters,  they  view  with  con- 
tempt the  merchants  of  the  Missouri,  whom  they  never  fail 
to  plunder  when  in  their  power.  Persuasion  or  advice  with 
them  is  viewed  as  supplication  and.  only  tends  to  inspire 
them  with  contempt  for  those  who  offer  either.  The  tame- 
ness  with  which  the  traders  of  the  Missouri  have  heretofore 
submitted,  to  their  rapacitj^  has  tended  not  a  little  to  in- 
spire them  with  contempt  for  the  white  persons  who  visit 
them  through  that  channel.  A  prevalent  idea  among  them, 
and  one  which  they  make  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  is,  that 
the  worse  they  treat  the  traders  the  greater  quantity  of 
merchandise  they  will  bring  them  and.  that  they  will  thus 
obtain  the  articles  they  wish  on  better  terms." 

Captain  Clark,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  William  Henry 
Harrison,  written  about  the  same  time,  expresses  a  similar, 
though  briefer,  view  of  their  character: 

"These  (the  Tetons)  are  rascals  and  may  be  justly  termed 
the  pirates  of  the  Missouri." 

That  this  estimate,  though  severe,  was  eminently  just  has 
been  conclusively  shown  by  the  events  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  for  it  is  among  the  descendants  of  the  bands 
thus  characterized  that,  with  a  single  exception,  all  our 
Sioux  wars  have  originated,  among  them  alone  of  all  the 
Sioux  that  through  good  and  ill  report  the  flames  of  hos- 
tility to  the  white  race  have  been  studiously  kept  alive.  It 
is  folly  or  ignorance  to  speak  of  this  hostility  as  of  modern 
growth,  the  legitimate  result  of  a  knavish  Indian  policy 
or  the  pressure  of  advancing  colonization,  as  simply  a  heroic 
struggle,  by  an  inoffensive,  tractable  people  made  desper- 
ate by  wrong,  in  defense  of  liberty,  patrimony,  existence 
threatened  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  the  usurpations  of 
a  domineering,  insolent  race.  It  is  here  shown  to  be 
co-eval  with  our  first  knowledge  of  them,  to  have  been  dis- 
played under  such  circumstances  and  at  such  a  time  that  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  inherent  in  them,  a  consequence 
merely  of  a  deeper  savageism  and  love  of  turmoil,  strife 
and  blood  than  is  customary  even  with  communities  of 
savage  men.     In  short,  the  Tetons  are  among  peoples  what 
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the  criminal  classes  are  to  society,  not  as  a  rule,  criminals 
in  consequence  of  misuse  by  the  better  classes  of  their 
fellowmen,  but  rendered  so  wholly  by  their  own  abandoned 
and  profligate  natures,  till  insensible  to  the  ordinary  claims 
of  decency  and  right  they  can  only  be  restrained  by  the 
terrors  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  death.  And  there  is  no 
more  decency  in  apologizing  for  the  massacres,  burnings 
and  laying  waste  wrought  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ma- 
rauds by  miscreant  Tetons  and;  their  allies  than  there  would 
be  in  condoning  the  pocket-picking,  house-breaking  and 
assassinations  of  the  civilized  miscreant,  whose  home  in- 
stead of  being  upon  remote  plains  is  in  the  bosom  of  society. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  destined  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  Mississippi,  left  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  1805.  It  comprised  one 
sergeant,  two  corporals  and  seventeen  privates  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  was  embarked  upon  a  keel  boat  about  seventy 
feet  long,  and  had  provisions  for  four  months.  The  lead- 
ing objects  of  the  expedition  were  to  explore  the  Mississippi 
river  to  its  source,  procure  information  concerning  the 
Indian  tribes  contiguous  thereto,  conciliate  and  attach  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  obtain  from  them  cessions  of 
land  at  important  points  for  the  erection  of  forts  and  trad- 
ing houses.  Lieutenant  Pike's  instructions  contemplated 
his  return  before  the  ensuing  winter,  but  were  not  manda- 
tory, and  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  he  remained  ab- 
sent double  the  time  contemplated,  not  returning  to  St. 
Louis  until  the  following  spring. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  fourth 
day  of  September,  at  which  point  Lieutenant  Pike  left  his 
keel  boat  and  procured  instead  two  barges  better  suited 
to  overcome  the  numerous  difficult  rapids  in  his  route. 
With  these  he  reached  the  foot  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  made  the  portage  in 
three  days,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  at  an 
estimated  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  and;  a 
half  miles  above  the  falls  and  not  far  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Crow  Wing  river,  found  himself  compelled  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  weather  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men  to  pause 
with  the  large  boats  and  put  his  command  into  winter 
quarters.  Twelve  days  later  four  block  houses  had  been 
erected  and  two  canoes  prepared  in  which  Lieutenant  Pike 
designed  himself  to  prosecute  the  voyage  with  a  part  of  his 
men.  The  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  October  was  to 
have  witnessed  his  departure,  but  one  of  the  canoes  sank, 
destroying  considerable  ammunition  and  damaging  other 
effects,  which  convinced  him  that  they  were  overloaded  and 
he  tarried  to  build  another.     Meantime,  various  unforseen 
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obstacles  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tentli  day  of 
December  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  leave  his  buildings, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  picketed  and  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fort. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1806,  after  many  privations 
and  hardships  induced  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food,  he  reached  Leech  Lake,  which  he  regarded 
as  "the  main  source  of  the  Mississippi,"  and  hence  the 
limit  of  his  tour.  From  here,  after  tarrying  several  days 
at  the  trading  post  of  the  Northwest  Company  situated 
thereon,  he  crossed  to  what  lie  denominates  "the  upper  source 
of  the  Mississippi,"  viz.,  Eed  Cedar  Lake.  He  found  this 
region  filled  with  the  trading  forts  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  after  some  correspondence  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  irregularities  and  a  conference  with  the  Indian 
tribes  lie,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  set  out  to  re- 
turn to  his  fort,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  of  March. 
By  the  sixth  day  of  April  the  river  was  clear  of  ice,  and 
on  the  seventh  the  party  loaded  their  boats  and  began  their 
return  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  arrived  without  misadven- 
ture on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  having  been  absent 
eight  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

During  his  stay  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  upon  the  upward 
voyage,  Lieutenant  Pike  met  Wabasha,  who  chanced  to  be 
there  upon  a  visit,  which  was  his  first  encounter  with  a 
member  of  the  Sioux  nation,  and  afterwards,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  lie  again  met  him  at  his  village  on  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  river. 
As  the  boats  drew  near  the  warriors  paraded  on  the  bank 
under  arms  and  fired  an  irregular  salute  with  ball  car- 
tridges, but  such  was  the  unsteadiness  of  their  aim  in  con- 
sequence of  a  carouse  from  which  they  were  just  recover- 
ing, that  their  bullets  skipped  over  the  water  on  all  sides 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  boats,  giving  the  intended 
compliment  the  appearance  rather  of  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. But  fortunately  no  damage  was  wrought  and  the  sa- 
lute was  returned  with  three  rounds  from  each  boat,  after 
which  Lieutenant  Pike  landed  and  accompanied  Wabasha 
to  his  lodge.     After  smoking,  Wabasha  expressed  his  pleas- 
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ure  at  taking  him  by  the  hand  in  his  own  village,  declared 
his  kindly  feelings  toward  his  new  father,  with  whom  he 
never  had  been  at  war  and  never  wished  to  be,  and  pre- 
sented Lieutenant  Pike  with  a  pipe  to  be  shown  to  the 
northern  tribes  in  token  of  their  good  understanding  and 
to  encourage  them  to  emulate  his  pacific  course.  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  accepted  the  pipe  "as  the  gift  of  a  great  -man 
and  brother,"  promised  to  use  it  as  requested,  and  explained 
in  detail  the  object  of  his  presence  in  the  country.  He 
was  then  served  with  a  repast  of  wild  rice  and  venison, 
which  lie  found  very  grateful,  and  with  enough  of  which 
he  had  been  provided  to  furnish  a  dinner  to  his  men.  He 
afterwards  attended  a  dance  and  then  returned  to  his  boats, 
where  he  presented  the  chief  with  a  quantity  of  tobacco, 
four  knives,  half  a  pound  of  vermillion  and  one  quart  of 
salt.  To  this  present  was  subsequently  added,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Frazer,  an  Indian  trader,  two  gallons  of 
whiskey  adulterated  with  water  to  eight.  Wabasha  was  one  of 
the  few  Indians  who  was  too  proud  to  beg  and  in  returning 
thanks  for  these  gifts  lie  remarked  that  "they  must  come  free 
as  he  did  not  ask  for  them,"  to  which  Lieutenant  Pike  replied 
that  "to  those  who  did  not  ask  for  anything  he  gave  freely, 
but  to  those  who  asked  much  he  gave  only  little  or  none." 
Upon  his  arrival,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  posted  sentinels  over 
his  boats,  but  to  save  them  annoyance  Wabasha  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  some  of  his  own  soldiers  on  duty 
with  them,  where  they  remained  during  Lieutenant  Pike's 
stay  in  the  village,  and,  says  the  journal,  "executed  their 
duty  with  vigilance  and  vigor,  driving  men,  women  and 
children  back  whenever  they  approached."  When  he  was 
about  to  start,  Wabasha's  soldiers  said  to  him  that  "as  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  their  chief  they  must  shake  hands 
with  his  soldiers,"1  a  privilege  readily  accorded,  and  with 
this  parting  token  of  the  hearty  good-will  of  their  savage 
entertainers  the  expedition  passed  on. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  September  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Canoe  river,  where  there  was  a  small  band  of 
Sioux  under  Red  Wing,  reputed  to  be  the  second  war  chief 
in  the  nation,  who  saluted  the  boats  with  musketry  and  re- 
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ceived  an  answering  salute.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September  they  passed  Little  Crow's  village  of 
eleven  loo-  houses  then  empty,  whose  Sioux  owners  were 
absent  gathering  wild  rice,  and  not  far  beyond  four  more 
from  which,  though  their  families  were  there,  all  the  war- 
riors were  absent  but  one.  Upon  the  evening-  of  the  same 
day-  they  arrive:!  at  the  month  of  the  Minnesota  river  and 
camped  upon  the  northeast  point  of  the  island  lying  oppo- 
site. A  Sioux  village  (the  Kaposia )  was  npon  the  Minne- 
sota not  far  distant,  and  the  next  day,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  Little  Crow  appeared  npon  the 
hill  subsequently  crowned  by  Fort  Snelling,  and  greeted 
them  with  the  customary  salute  with  balls.  This  party  had 
started  on  a  war  excursion,  but  hearing  of  Lieutenant 
Pike's  arrival  returned  to  meet  him.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  council  to  be  held  the  following  day,  after  which 
Lieutenant  Pike  visited  the  village  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Cameron,  an  Indian  trader,  as  interpreter,  where  he 
was  very  hospitably  entertained,  being  "hallooed  after  to 
go  into  every  lodge  to  eat." 

The  next  morning  Lieutenant  Pike  caused  a  shelter  to 
be  made  with  sails  upon  the  beach,  in  which  about  twelve 
o'clock  he  received  the  Sionx  chieftains  and  several  gentle- 
men, traders  among  the  Indians,  who  were  invited  to  be 
present.  The  chiefs  in  attendance  were  Le  Petit  Corbeau 
(Little  Crow),  Le  Fils  <le  Penichon  (Son  of  Penneshaw), 
Le  Grand  Partisan  (Grand  Partisan),  L'Original  Leve' 
(Risen  Elk,  usually  called  in  English  Rising  Moose),  La 
Dimie  Douzaine  (Half  Dozen),  Le  Bucasse  (English  not 
known),  and  Le  Boeuf  qui  Marche  (Walking  Bull).  The 
chief  of  most  consequence  was  Little  Crow,  and  the  Son  of 
Penneshaw  appears  to  have  taken  the  most  active  part 
after  Little  Crow,  being  the  only  one  besides  him  to  attach 
his  name  to  the  treaty,  but  Risen  Elk  is  reputed  to  have 
exceeded  him  in  influence.  He  is  an  interesting  character 
in  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  the  north- 
west, but  of  this  more  hereafter.  A  council  fire  having 
been  kindled,  Lieutenant  Pike  addressed  the  chiefs  in  a 
speech    of   considerable    length,    but   so   much    interest    at- 
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taehes  to  it  as  the  first  expression  to  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
the  Indian  tribes  that  it  is  incorporated  entire.  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  met  the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri  in  coun- 
cil at  an  earlier  date,  but  their  objects  were  different,  the 
region  of  country  occupied  by  them  being  deemed  so  remote 
that  it  was  not  desired  at  that  time  to  secure  cessions  of 
land,  found  establishments  among  them,  or  enter  into  such 
intimate  relations  witli  them,  and  hence,  as  their  journal 
informs  us,  their  remarks  were  mainly  confined  to  "advice 
and  counsel  for  their  future  guidance.''' 

Lieutenant  Pike  said :  "Brothers,  I  am  happy  to  meet 
you  here  at  this  council  fire,  which  your  father  has  sent 
me  to  kindle,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  our  children. 
We  having  but  lately  acquired  from  the  Spanish  (French) 
the  extensive  territory  of  Louisiana,  our  general  has  thought 
proper  to  send  out  a  number  of  his  young  warriors  to  visit 
all  his  red  children,  to  tell  them  his  will,  and  to  hear  what 
request  they  may  have  to  make  of  their  father.  I  am  happy 
the  choice  has  fallen  on  me  to  come  this  road,  as  I  find  my 
brothers,  the  Sioux,  ready  to  listen  to  mv  words. 

"It  is  the  wish  of  our  government  to  establish  military 
posts  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  at  such  places  as  might  be 
thought  expedient,  I  have,  therefore,  examined  the  country 
and  have  pitched  on  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  this 
place,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  I,  therefore,  wish  you 
to  grant  to  the  United  States  nine  miles  square  at  St. 
Croix,  and  this  place  from  a  league  below  the  confluence 
of  tne  St.  Peter's  (Minnesota  river)  and  Mississippi,  to  a 
league  above  St.  Anthony,  extending  three  leagues  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  And  as  Ave  are  a  people  accustomed  to 
have  all  our  acts  written  down,  in  order  to  have  them 
handed  to  our  children,  I  have  drawn  up  a  form  of  an 
agreement  which  we  will  both  sign  in  the  presence  of  the 
traders  now  present,  After  Ave  knoAV  the  terms  Ave  will  fill 
it  up  and  have  it  read  and  interpreted  to  you. 

"These  posts  are  intended  as  a  benefit  to  you;  the  old 
chiefs  now  present  must  see  that  their  situation  improves 
iby  communication  Avith  the  whites.     It  is  the  intention  of 
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the  United  States  to  establish  at  these  posts  factories  in 
which  the  Indians  may  procure  all  their  things  at  a  cheaper 
and  better  rate  than  they  do  now,  or  than  your  traders  can 
afford  to  sell  them  at  to  you,  as  they  are  single  individuals 
who  conic  far  in  small  boats.  But  your  fathers  are  many 
and  powerful  and  will  come  with  a  strong  arm  in  larger 
vessels.  There  will  also  be  chiefs  here,  who  can  attend  to 
the  wants  of  their  brothers  without  their  sending  or  going- 
all  the  way  to  St.  Louis  and  who  will  see  the  traders  that 
go  up  your  rivers  and  know  that  they  are  good  men. 

"Another  object  your  father  has  at  heart  is  to  endeavor 
to  make  peace  between  you  and  the  Chippeways.  You  have 
now  been  a  long  time  at  war,  and  when  will  you  stop?  If 
neither  side  will  lay  down  the  hatchet,  your  paths  will 
always  be  red  with  blood;  but  if  you  will  consent  to  make 
peace  and  suffer  your  father  to  bury  the  hatchet  between 
you,  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  down  some  of  the  Chippeway 
chiefs  with  me  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  good  work  can  be 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  our  mutual  father.  I  am 
much  pleased  to  see  that  the  young  warriors  have  halted 
here  to  hear  my  words  this  day,  and  as  I  know  it  is  hard 
for  a  warrior  to  be  struck  and  not  strike  again,  I  will,  by 
the  first  Chippeway  I  meet,  send  words  to  their  chief  that 
if  they  have  not  felt  your  tomahawk  it  is  not  because  you 
have  no  legs  or  the  hearts  of  men,  but  because  you  have 
listened  to  the  voice  of  your  father. 

"If  the  chiefs  do  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  father 
and  continue  to  commit  murders  on  you  and  our  traders, 
they  will  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Americans*  for 
they  are  not  like  a  blind  man  walking  into  the  fire.  They 
were  once  at  war  with  us,  and,  together  with  their  allies, 
all  the  northern  Indians,  were  defeated  at  Roche  de  Boeuf 
and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace;  that  peace  we  granted  them. 
They  know  we  are  not  children,  but,  like  all  wise  people, 
are  slow   to   shed  blood. 

"Brothers,  your  old  men  probably  know  that  about  thirty 
years  ago  we  were  subject  to,  and  governed  by  the  king  of 
the  English,  but  he,  not  treating  us  like  children,  we  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  him  as  father,  and  after  ten  3Tears' 
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war,  in  which  he  lost  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  ac- 
knowledged us  a  free  and  independent  nation.  They  know 
that  not  many  years  since  we  received  Detroit,  Michili- 
mackinac  and  all  the  posts  on  the  lakes' from  the  English, 
and  now,  but  the  other  day,  Louisiana  from  the  Spanish 
(French),  so  that  we  put  one  foot  on  the  sea  at  the  east 
and  the  other  on  the  sea  at  the  west;  and  if  once  children, 
are  now  men.  Yet  I  think  the  traders  who  come  from 
Canada  are  bad  birds  amongst  the  Chippeways  and  insti- 
gate them  to  make  war  on  their  red  brothers,  the  Sioux,  in 
order  to  prevent  our  traders  from  going  high  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  I  shall  enquire  into,  and  if  so,  warn  those 
persons  of  their  ill-conduct. 

"Brothers,  Mr.  Choteau  was  sent  by  your  father  to  the 
Osage  nation  with  one  of  his  young  chiefs.  He  sailed  some 
days  before  me  and  had  not  time  to  procure  the  medals 
which  I  am  told  he  promised  to  send  up,  but  they  will  be 
procured. 

"Brothers,  I  wish  you  to  have  some  of  your  head  chiefs 
to  be  ready  to  go  down  with  me  in  the  spring.  Prom  the 
head  of  St.  Peter's  also,  such  other  chiefs  as  you  may  think 
proper,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five.  When  I  pass  here 
on  my  way  I  will  send  you  word  at  what  time  you  will  meet 
me  at  the  Prairie  des  Chiens   (Prairie  du  Chien). 

"Brothers,  I  expect  that  you  will  give  orders  to  all  your 
young  warriors  to  respect  my  flag  and  protection  which  I 
may  extend  to  the  Chippeway  chiefs  who  may  come  down 
with  me  in  the  spring,  for  was  a  dog  to  run  to  my  lodge  for 
safety,  his  enemy  must  walk  over  me  to  hurt  him. 

"Brothers,  here  is  a  flag  which  I  wish  to  send  to  the 
Gens  de  Feuilles  to  show  them  they  are  not  forgotten  by 
their  father.  I  wish  the  comrade  of  their  chief  to  take  it 
on  himself  to  deliver  it  with  my  words. 

"Brothers,  I  am  told  that  hitherto  the  traders  have  made 
a  practice  of  selling  rum  to  you.  All  of  you,  in  your  right 
senses,  must  know  that  it  is  injurious,  and  occasions  quar- 
rels and  murders  amongst  yourselves.  For  this  reason  vour 
father  has  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the  traders  from  sell- 
ing you   any   more.      Therefore,   I   hope   my   brothers,    the 
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chiefs,  when  they  know  a  trader  to  sell  an  Indian  rum,  will 
prevent  that  Indian  from  paying  his  credit.  This  will 
break  np  the  pernicious  practice  and  oblige  your  father. 
But  I  hope  yon  will  not  encourage  your  young  men  to  treat 
our  traders  ill  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  a  hope  of 
the  indulgence  formerly  experienced,  hut  make  your  com- 
plaints to  persons  in  this  country  who  will  he  authorized 
to  do  you  justice. 

"I  now  present  you  with  some  of  your  father's  tobacco 
and  some  other  trifling  things,  as  a  memorandum  of  my 
good-will,  and  before  my  departure  I  will  give  you  some 
liquor  to  clear  your  throats." 

This  speech  was  replied  to  by  the  Son  of  PenneshaAv, 
Little  Crow  and  Risen  Elk,  bestowing  the  land  required  and 
promising  a  safe  passage  through  their  country  to  himself 
and  the  chiefs  he  might  bring  down  and  agreeing  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  restrain  their  young  warriors  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  their  ancient  foes,  but  expressing  doubts 
as  to  the  result.  The  chiefs  made  some  opposition  to  sign- 
ing- the  written  grant,  thinking  that  their  verbal  consent 
ought  to  be  accepted  as1  sufficiently  binding,  but  Lieutenant 
Pike  convinced  them  that  it  was  not  upon  their  account 
that  he  wished  it  in  writing  but  his  own,  which  induced 
them  to  yield.     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  grant: 

"Whereas,  at  a  conference  held  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  Lieutenant 
Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs 
and  the  warriors  of  said  tribe,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles,  which,  when  ratified  and  approved  of  by  the  proper 
authority,  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties: 

"Art.  1.  That  the  Sioux  Nation  grant  unto  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  establishment  of  military  posts, 
nine  miles  square,  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Croix,  also  from 
below  the  continence  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peters,  up 
the  Mississippi  to  include  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  extend- 
ing nine  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  that  the  Sioux 
Nation  grants  to  the  United  States  the  full  sovereignty  and 
power  over  said   district   forever. 
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"Art,  2.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  above  grants  the 
United  States  shall  pay  (filled  up  by  the  senate  with  two 
thousand  dollars). 

"Art.  3.  The  United  States  promise,  on  their  part,  to  per- 
mit the  Sioux  to  pass  and  repass,  hunt,  or  make  other  use 
of  the  said  districts  as  they  have  formerly  done,  without 
any  other  exception  than  those  specified  in  Article  1st. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands  and  seals  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Peters  on  the  23rd  day  of  September,  1805. 

"Z.  M.  PIKE  (L.   S.) 

"First  Lieut,  and  Agent  at  the  Above  Conference. 

His 
"LE  PETIT  CORBEAU     X     (L.  S.) 

Mark 
His 
"WAY  AGO  EXAGEE       X     (L.   S.)" 

Mark 

The  chiefs  were  presented  with  gifts  to  the  value  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  when  the  council  was  over  sixty 
gallons  of  whiskey  were  added,  the  joint  gift  of  Lieutenant 
Pike  and  the  traders.  Half  an  hour  afterward  all  had  de- 
parted for  their  respective  villages,  Little  Crow  testifying 
his  adhesion  to  the  newly  adopted  principles  of  peace  by 
disbanding  the  war  party  he  had  been  about  to  lead  against 
the  foe. 

Lieutenant  Pike  remained  opposite  the  village  the  night 
following  the  council  and  the  next  morning  discovered  that 
his  flag  was  missing  from  the  boat.  The  guard  whose  negli- 
gence had  suffered  this  loss  was  chastised,  one  of  them  re- 
ceiving severe  corporal  punishment,  and  search  was  made 
for  the  flag  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
Lieutenant  Pike  was  uncertain  what  had  become  of  it,  but 
the  truth  was  the  staff  had  broken  and  it  had  fallen  over- 
board. As  it  floated  down  the  river,  a  tragic  scene  was 
about  to  transpire  near  the  village  of  Little  Crow,  twelve 
miles  below.  Outarde  Blanche  (White  Bustard)  had  sought 
a  quarrel  with  Little  Crow  and  both  parties  were  charging 
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their  guns  and  preparing  for  the  encounter,  when  all  at 
once  the  flag,  as  if  sent  "a  messenger  of  peace  to  prevent 
their  bloody  purposes,"  floated  upon  the  scene. 

Little  Crow  was  deeply  moved,  fearing  that  violence  had 
been  offered  to  Lieutenant.  Pike,  and  addressed  a  short 
speech  to  his  companions  announcing  his  forebodings.  "It 
is  proper,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "for  us  to  hush  all  private 
animosities  until  we  have  revenged  the  cause  of  our  elder 
brother.  I  will  immediatley  go  up  to  the  St.  Peters  to 
learn  what  dogs  have  done  it,  in  order  to  take  steps  to  get 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  committed  the  outrage." 
They  assented  to  this  proposal,  and,  putting  the  flag  out  to 
dry,  Little  Crow  embarked  in  his  canoe  and  hastened  up 
the  river.  He  arrived  early  in  the  morning  the  day  after 
the  loss,  to  find  the  party  still  unharmed,  but  roused  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  from  his  slumbers  to  detail  the  fears  that  had 
oppressed  him  and  narrate  the  incidents  attending  the  re- 
covery of  the  flag.  Lieutenant  Pike  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  flag  was  safe,  but  very  much  concerned  at  the  story  of 
the  quarrel  and  advised  Little  Crow  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion, giving  him  a  quantity  of  cloth  and  tobacco  and  a 
knife  and  handkerchief  to  assist  in  bringing  it  about.  Little 
Crow  left  him  promising  to  do  so,  and  the  next  day  sent  up 
the  flag  by  two  of  his  young  men,  who  delivered  it  to  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  received 
a  reward  for  their  pains. 

Upon  his  return,  Lieutenant  Pike  once  more  met  the 
several  bands  at  their  respective  villages,  and  in  every  case 
was  received  with  hearty  good-will  and  a  reiteration  upon 
the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  their  intention  to  remember  his 
words  and  carry  out  his  views.  At  the  Minnesota  river  he 
met  forty  chiefs  in  council,  all  of  whom,  except  three,  rati- 
fied) the  peace  he  had  made  for  them  with  the  northern 
tribes.  Until  he  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  upon  his  re- 
turn trip  all  his  dealings  with  the  Sioux  had  been  confined 
to  the  bands  of  the  Santee  branch,  but  at  this  place  he  was 
overtaken  by  six  canoe  loads  of  savage-looking  Yankton 
chiefs,  who  had  left  their  distant  country  to  meet  him  in 
response  to  his  request.     Notwithstanding  their  fierce  ap- 
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pearance,  they  possessed  the  most  elegant  pipes  and  robes 
he  had!  yet  seen,  and,  better  than  all,  were  able  to  assure 
him  that  in  their  villages  the  blood  of  a  white  man  had 
never  been  shed. 

Lieutenant  Pike  had  expressed  to  the  Sioux  the  hope  that 
he  would,  upon  his  return,  be  able  to  make  a  better  report 
of  them  than  Captain  Lewis  from  the  nature  of  their  treat- 
ment of  him,  had  been  able  to  make  of  the  Teton  bands  of 
the  Missouri.  And  such  a  report  he  certainly  could  make, 
for  instead  of  the  violent  interference  that  Captain  Lewis 
had  experienced  and  their  utter  disregard  of  his  appeals  for 
peace — levying,  as  they  did,  war  upon  their  old  enemies 
under  his  very  eyes — the  San  tee  chieftains  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  been  uniformly  kind,  generous  and  hospitable,  and 
had  readily  accepted  Lieutenant  Pike's  mediation  and  con- 
firmed a  peace  with  a  tribe  which  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial their  persistent,  unsparing  and  relentless  foes.  In 
all  their  dealings  with  him  they  had  been  singularly  free 
from  every  appearance  of  treachery  and  won  from  him  the 
commendation  of  being  in  all  their  transactions  candid  and 
brave. 

But  though  the  chiefs  had  vielded  so  readily  to  the 
suggestions  of  Lieutenant  Pike  and  sought  to  restrain  the 
warlike  ardor  of  their  voung  men,  many  of  these,  restless 
under  the  privation  of  the  customary  opportunities  for 
glory  or  revenge,  met  them  with  strenuous  opposition. 
Seven  turbulent  fellows  who,  painted  black,  had  met  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls  a  few  days  after  the 
council,  and  by  their  sullen  deportment  caused  him  much 
disquiet,  threatened  to  take  the  lives  of  the  Son  of  Penne- 
shaw  and  of  another  chief.  The  Son  of  Penneshaw  was 
not,  however,  moved  from  his  peaceful  resolves,  and  further 
testified  his  good-will  by  camping  with  his  followers  around 
the  fort  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Pike's  men,  where  he  re- 
mained all  winter,  treating  them  with  great  friendliness 
and  affording  them  effectual  protection  against  the  malcon- 
tents who  might  have  sought  to  do  them  mischief.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Little  Crow  were  also  greatly  dissatisfied  at  his 
dismissal  of  the  war  party  after  the  council  and  brought  all 
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possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  one 
fellow  fired  upon  a  sentinel  at  the  fort  and  then  ran  away, 
but  this  was  perhaps  a  personal  affair — at  all  events  was 
not  without  some  provocation,  as  the  soldier  first  allowed 
him  to  get  drunk  in  his  quarters  and  then  when  he  became 
troublesome  turned  him  out  of  doors.  There  were  even 
threats  made  to  kill  Lieutenant  Pike,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion a  savage  in  concealment  actually  cocked  his  gun  to 
shoot  him  as  he  passed  by,  but  was  prevented  by  his  com- 
panions from  effecting  his  dastardly  purpose.  The  Yank- 
tons  and  the  Sissetons,  whom  from  their  remote  situation 
he  had  not  seen,  but  to  whom  after  the  council  he  had  sent 
a  flag  and  a  present  of  tobacco,  paid  little  heed  to  his  ad- 
vice, and  while  he  was  still  at  his  fort  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  he  heard  that  they 
had  held  a  war  dance  and  were  about  to  take  the  field  with 
a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Part  of  the 
Sissetons,  however,  refused  to  join  them,  preferring  to  re- 
main at  peace.  But  in  spite  of  these  warlike  ripples  upon 
the  surface  of  events,  the  chiefs  held  firmly  to  their  pacific 
resolves,  the  young  warriors,  though  chafing  and  fretting 
under  the  imposed  restraint,  listened  to  the  commands  of 
their  rulers  and  obeyed,  and  what  had  never  happened  be- 
fore in  the  memory  of  young  or  old,  a  whole  winter  passed 
by  and  not  a  single  war  party  of  Dakota  braves  left  their 
lodges  to  stain  their  hands  with   Chippeway  blood. 

The  Chi ppe ways,  too,  had,  in  a  council  held  with  them, 
fallen  in  with  Lieutenant  Pike's  peaceful  views,  and  thus 
through  the  efforts  of  this  excellent  young  officer — as  the 
historian  of  Minnesota  calls  him — "an  ornament  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  energy  and  endurance  a  true  representative 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  whose  loss 
was  justly  mourned  by  the  whole  nation,"  comparative 
peace  brooded  over  the  land.  The  hunters  of  each  nation 
ranged  prairie  and  woodland  for  game  without  dread  of  the 
sudden  assault  or  the  treacherous  ambuscade,  and  the 
women  and  children  fearlessly  passed  hither  and  thither 
gathering  wild  rice,  or,  camped  in  pleasant  maple  groves 
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unmolested,  turned  the  sweet  juices  robbed  from  the  trees 
into  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  sugars  and  syrups  in 
the  saccharine  list,  and,  their  labors  over,  returned  with 
unchecked  laughter,  joke  and  song  safe  to  their  lodges  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  toil.  It  was  a  creditable  work  to  have 
accomplished,  and  Lieutenant  Pike  took  just  pride  and 
pleasure  in  its  achievement.  In  his  journal,  under  date  of 
March  13th,  he  says: 

"From  this  spot  you  may  extend  the  eye  over  vast 
prairies  with  scarcely  any  interruption  but  clumps  of  trees, 
which,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  mountains.  From  two  or 
three,  the  smoke  rising  in  the  air  denoted  the  habitation  of 
wandering  savages,  and  too  often  marked  them  out  as 
victims  to  their  enemies.  From  the  cruelty  of  these  I  have 
had  the  pleasure,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  through 
a  wilderness  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  extent,  to  preserve 
them,  as  peace  has  reigned  through  my  mediation  from  the 
Prairie  des  Chiens  to  the  lower  Red  river.  If  a  subaltern, 
with  twenty  men,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government  can  effect  so  important  a  change  in  the  minds 
of  these  savages,  what  might  not  a  great  and  independent 
power  effect  if,  instead  of  blowing  up  the  flames  of  discord, 
it  exerted  its  influence  in  the  sacred  cause  of  peace?"  Yes, 
what  might  not  have  been  effected  had  the  proper  measures 
always  been  adopted  and  the  proper  men  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  effect?  But  to  few  men  is  the  blessed 
faculty  given  of  ever  being  able  to  pour  oil  upon  troubled 
waters,  and  to  nations — not  one. 

That  Lieutenant  Pike's  success  with  the  Indians  was 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  influence,  the  result  of  a  de- 
sire upon  their  part  to  please  him  and  secure  his  esteem, 
is,  upon  the  principle  of  contraries,  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  Upon  one  occasion  he  received  a  pressing 
invitation  to  come  ashore,  and,  complying,  was  treated  to 
sugar  and  other  dainties.  Upon  parting  with  his  enter- 
tainer he  presented  him  with  a  dram,  whose  appetite  being 
thus  aroused  he  demanded  more.  It  was  refused,  whereupon 
he  was  greatly  incensed,  and  after  Lieutenant  Pike  had 
entered  his  boat  and  left  the  shore,  the  savage,  with  the  air 
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of  a  man  who  was  about  to  give  a  mortal  thrust,  called 
after  him  that  he  did!  not  like  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  and  that  ho  intended  in  the  summer  to  go  to 
war!  Which  simply  means  that  it  was  customary  to  re- 
gard peace  with  the  Chippeways  as  so  much  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  Lieutenant  Pike,  that  a  declaration  of  war  against 
them  occurred  to  the  savage  as  the  readiest  and  surest 
means  of  giving  him  pain. 

As,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1700,  the  French 
traders  had  exerted  all  their  influence  with  the  Indians  to 
prejudice  them  against  the  English,  so  now,  after  the  north- 
west territory  had  passed  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  English  traders,  who  had  gained  far  greater 
consideration  with  the  Indians  than  the  French  ever  en- 
joyed, employed  all  their  arts  to  retain  their  custom  and 
embitter  them  against  the  Americans.  So  successful  were 
they  in  this  attempt  that  prior  to  the  War  of  1S12  few 
American  traders  were  able  to  compete  with  them  or  obtain 
a  foothold  in  the  country,  and  British  influence  controlled 
the  Sioux  and  others  of  the  northwestern  tribes  as  com- 
pletely as  though  they  dwelt  upon  British  soil.  Rut  what 
had  been  done  first  merely  as  a  measure  of  trade  was 
presently  continued  with  a  more  sinister  design.  Early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  growing  difficulties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  pointed  to  a  probable 
war,  and  when  the  first  mutterings  of  the  gathering  storm 
reached  the  ears  of  the  British  traders,  they  no  longer 
sought  merely  to  outdo  their  rivals  in  trade,  but  began  to 
excite  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  savage  tribes  and  direct  its 
fury  against  the  Americans. 

It  is  claimed  that  as  early  as  the  year  1807,  or  only  a 
year  after  Pike's  return  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  was 
discovered  that  British  influence  was  at  work  to  alienate 
the  northwestern  tribes  and  combine  them  against  the 
United  States.  In  1809,  Nicholas  Jarrot,  an  Indian  trader, 
made  affidavit  at  St.  Louis  that  the  British  traders  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  were  arming  the  Indians  for  hostile  pur- 
poses. "At  this  period,"  says  Neill,  the  historian  of  Minne- 
sota,   "a    red-haired    Scotchman,    of    strong    intellect,    good 
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family  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  crown  of  England,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  trade  in  Minnesota."  This  was 
Robert  Dickson,  a  man  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  north- 
west, whom  Pike  visited  at  one  of  his  trading  posts  in  1806, 
and  describes  as  "a  gentleman  of  general  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  of  open,  frank  manners."  He  traded  principally 
with  the  Sioux,  to  whom  he  had  allied  himself  by  marriage, 
and  held  a  commission  from  the  British  government  as 
agent  and  superintendent  of  the  western  tribes,  and  by  long 
residence  among  them  his  influence  with  the  savages  was 
almost  unbounded. 

Dickson  now  sought  to  heal  the  differences  between  the 
Sioux  and  Ohippeways  and  engage  them  in  the  British 
service,  while  other  traders,  as  Cadotte,  Deace,  Askin,  Ro- 
lette, Renville,  and  many  more  were  at  work  among  the 
Chippeways,  Winnebagoes,  Menomonees  and  other  tribes, 
beating  up  recruits  and  receiving  them  into  the  British 
service.  Dickson,  however,  was  the  leading  spirit,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  seems  to  have  received  a  colonel's  com- 
mission in  the  British  army.  Some  time  before  war  was 
formally  declared  he  had  his  forces  ready.  The  Sioux,  for- 
getful of  their  engagements  with  Pike,  and  with,  no  wrongs, 
real  or  fancied,  to  redress,  for  they  had  not  as  yet  come 
fairly  into  contact  with  the  Americans,  took  up  the  hatchet 
against  them  and  joined  Dickson  in  large  numbers  under 
the  leadership  of  their  chiefs,  Little  Crow  and  Wabasha. 

At  that  time  Mackinaw,  the  only  military  post  in  the 
northwest,  was  garrisoned  by  fiftv-seven  United  States  sol- 
•diers,   commanded   by  Lieutenant   Hanks.      Before   he   was 
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aware  that  war  had  been  declared,  a  largely  superior  British 
force  suddenly  appeared  before  the  fort  and  summoned  him 
to  surrender.  It  comprised  forty  British  regulars,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Canadians  and  Dickson's  Indians,  several 
hundred  in  number,  and  Lieutenant  Hanks,  feeling  the 
hopelessness  of  contending  against  such  overwhelming  odds 
surrendered  without  firing  a  gun  on  the  seventeenth  of 
July,  1812,  less  than  a  month  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Some  of  the  traders  present  in  the  British  ranks  were  after- 
wards heard  to  declare  that  "the  least  resistance  from  the 
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fort  would  have  been  attended  with  the  destruction  of  all 
the  persons  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British." 

The  next  rear  Colonel  Dickson  with  his  Indians  formed 
part  of  the  forces  under  the  British  General  Proctor  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs  upon  the  Maumee  river  in  Ohio.  Here 
an  incident  occurred  extremely  creditable  to  the  humanity 
of  the  Sioux.  A  Winnebago  Indian  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
feast  upon  the  body  of  an  American  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.  The  flesh  was  carved  and  served  up  in  dishes, 
one  for  each  tribe,  and  the  bravest  warrior  of  each  tribe 
was  urged  to  come  forward  and  partake  of  the  heart  and 
head,  for  whom  these  dainties  were  reserved.  Wabasha  and 
Little  Crow  were  seated  with  Renville  upon  the  afternoon 
when  this  scene  was  transpiring,  when  they  received  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  the  allied  Indians  and  repaired  to  the 
place  of  the  feast. 

But,  savages  though  they  were,  these  men  were  too  high- 
minded  and  noble  to  take  pleasure  in  such  a  deed.  A 
nephew  of  Little  Crow  having  been  urged  by  the  Winne- 
bago to  join  in  the  disgusting  feast  was  peremptorily  or- 
dered away  by  his  uncle,  who  then  turned  to  the  assembled 
savages  and  said : 

"My  friends,  we  came  here  not  to  eat  Americans  but  to 
wage  war  against  them;  that  will  suffice  for  us,  and  could 
we  do  that  if  left  to  our  own  forces?  We  are  poor  and 
destitute,  while  they  possess  the  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  all  that  they  require;  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  do  such  things." 

Little  Crow's  language  is  in  part  somewhat  obscure,  but 
he  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  his  abomination  of  the 
feast.  Wabasha  followed  him  with  a  reproof  even  more 
explicit.     He  said : 

"We  thought  that  you  who  live  near  to  white  men  were 
wiser  and  more  refined  than  we  are  who  live  at  a  distance, 
hut  it  must,  indeed,  be  otherwise  if  you  do  such  deeds." 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  the  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  Colonel  Dickson,  with  his  Indian  le- 
gion, returned  to  the  west.  The  defenseless  condition  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  induced  Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
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to  build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1814,  he  left  St.  Louis 
for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men.  Twenty 
days  before  his  arrival  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dickson  had 
started  from  that  place  for  Mackinaw  with  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Winnebago  Indians,  leaving  to  Captain  Deace  with  a 
force  of  Canadians  and  Sioux  warriors  the  duty  of  its  de- 
fense. Upon  the  approach  of  Governor  Clark  the  Sioux 
refused  to  fight,  and  Deace,  left  with  an  inadequate  force, 
took  to  flight.  The  Americans  occupied  the  town,  erected 
three  block  houses,  connected  by  a  subterranean  passage 
and  defended  by  an  armament  of  several  howitzers,  calling 
it  Port  Shelby,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  and 
garrisoning  it  with  a  force  of  sixty  men,  aided  by  two  gun- 
iboats  each  mounting  a  six-pounder,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Perkins. 

When  the  news  of  this  occupation  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
reached  the  traders  at  Mackinaw,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  fort,  as  it  cut  them  completely  off  from 
trade  or  communication  with  the  Sioux.  They  immediately 
raised  a  force  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  officered  by  traders 
and  their  clerks  uniformed  with  red  coats,  and  assisted  by 
a  brass  six-pounder  under  a  British  artillery  sergeant,  and 
several  hundred  Indians,  the  whole  force  amounting  to 
about  twelve  hundred  men  and  commanded  by  an  old  trader 
named  McKay.  Having  approached  in  canoes  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  they  disembarked  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  fort  on  foot  in  battle  array.  The  "British 
commander  sent  a  flag  demanding  a  surrender,  to  which 
Liuetenant  Perkins  replied  that  he  would  defend  his  fort  to 
the  last  extremity.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  17th,  1814,  the  British  and  Indians  began  the  attack, 
and,  after  a  spirited  encounter,  one  of  the  gunboats  was 
forced  to  withdraw  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  The  garri- 
son made  a  brave  defense,  and  for  three  days  and  nights 
held  the  besiegers  at  bay,  but  at  last  ammunition,  provisions 
and  water  began  to  fail,  and,  to  add  to  the  seriousness  of 
their  situation,  the  British  were  approaching  the  walls  with 
mines.     Under  these  circumstances  Lieutenant  Perkins  df- 
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cided  to  surrender,  stipulating  that  they  should  retain  their 
private  property  and  be  released  upon  parole.  These  terms 
having  been  acceded  to  by  the  British  commander,  the 
Aimer  i  cans  were  escorted  to  the  gunboat  Governor  Clark, 
upon  which  they  had  arrived  but  a  month  before,  and  sent 
down  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  a  detachment 
of  troops  under  Lieutenant  Campbell  were  on  their  way 
from  St.  Louis  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  A  few  miles 
above  Rhode  Island  they  were  attacked  by  the  Sauks  under 
the  leadership  of  Black  Hawk,  and  after  a  severe  fight,  in 
which  they  suffered  considerable  loss,  they  were  compelled 
to  return  to  St.  Louis. 

At  the  close  of  the  Avar  Wabasha  and  Little  Crow,  at  the 
request  of  the  British  commander,  visited  the  post  at  Drum- 
mond's  Island  in  Lake  Huron  to  receive  thanks  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Sioux  dur- 
ing the  war.  Having  finished  his  remarks,  the  officer 
pointed  to  a  few  presents  lying  on  the  floor  which  were  de- 
signed for  the  chiefs. 

"My  father!"  exclaimed  Wabasha,  surveying  the  pile  with 
contempt,  "What  is  this  I  see  before  me?  A  few  knives  and 
blankets!  Is  this  all  you  promised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war?  Where  are  those  promises  you  made  at  Mackinaw 
and  sent  our  villages  on  the  Mississippi?  You  told  us  you 
would  never  let  fall  the  hatchet  until  the  Americans  were 
driven  beyond  the  mountains;  that  our  British  father  would 
never  make  peace  without  consulting  his  red  children.  Has 
that  c<5me  to  pass?  We  never  knew  of  this  peace.  We  are 
told;  it  was  made  by  our  Great  Father  beyond  the  water 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  war  chiefs;  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  obey  his  orders.  What  is  this  to  us?  Will  these 
paltry  presents  pay  for  the  men  we  have  lost  both  in  the 
battle  and  in  the  war?  Will  they  soothe  the  feelings  of 
our  friends?  Will  they  make  good  your  promises  to  us? 
For  myself,  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have  lived  long  and  always 
found  the  means  of  subsistence  and  I  can  do  so  still." 

Little  Crow  was  even  more  vehement  in  his  indignation. 
"After  we  have  fought  for  you,"  he  cried,  "endured  many 
hardships,  lost  some  of  our  people,  and  awakened  the  ven- 
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geance  of  our  powerful  neighbors,  you  make  a  peace  for 
yourselves  and  leave  us  to  obtain  such  terms  as  we  can ! 
You  uo  longer  need  our  services  and  offer  these  goods  as  a 
compensation  for  having  deserted  us.  But  no!  We  will 
not  take  them;  we  hold  them  and  yourselves  in  equal  con- 
tempt!" So  saying,  he  spurned  the  presents  with  his  foot 
and  walked  away. 

The  war  over,  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  condone 
the  part  borne  in  it  by  the  Sioux  and  other  northwestern 
tribes.  At  a  council  held  at  Portage  des  Sioux  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Santee  and  Yankton  Sioux  and  the  United  States,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween them  and  that  all  previous  acts  of  hostility  should  be 
mutually  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

In  our  account  in  a.  previous  chapter  of  the  expedition 
of  Lieutenant  Pike  to  the  upper  Mississippi  we  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  a  Sioux  chief  who  bore  the  name  of  L'Orig- 
nal  Leve',  usually  interpreted  Rising  Moose,  but  signify- 
ing more  properly  Risen  Elk.  His  Indian  name  was  Ta- 
hamie,  or  Tamahaw,  and  the  relations  between  himself  and 
Lieutenant  Pike  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  amicable 
nature,  as  the  latter  calls  him  "my  friend."  When  the  War 
of  1812  began,  and  the  Sioux,  throwing  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Americans,  arrayed  themselves  under  the  British 
standard,  Tamahie  held  firm  to  his  friendship  for  Pike  and 
his  countrymen,  and  exclaimed  with  pride  that  he  was  an 
American.  While  many  of  the  Sioux  were  marching  with 
their  allies  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Shelby  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Tamahie,  who  then  had  but  one  eye  and  was  hence 
known  as  the  "one-eyed  Sioux,"  was  with  the  American 
forces  and  fought  gallantly  from  the  deck  of  the  gunboat 
that  was  compelled  to  retreat  down  the  river. 
,  He  accompanied  the  boat  to  St.  Louis  and  was  rewarded 
by  Governor  Clark,  with  a  commission  in  the  American 
service.  In  the  fall,  accompanied  by  another  Sioux,  Ta- 
mahie proceeded  in  a  trader's  boat  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  and  James  rivers,  whence  he  crossed  overland  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  visiting  the  Sioux  villages  and  persuad- 
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ing  them  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  British  and  re- 
main peaceable  toward  the  United  States.  At  Prairie  du 
Chien  he  met  Dickson,  who  arrested  him  as  a  spy,  searched 
him  for  letters,  and  then  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the 
fort.  Though  threatened  with  death  if  he  did  not  divulge 
the  information  he  possessed,  he  would  impart  nothing  and 
declared  that  if  they  wished  to  kill  him  he  was  ready  to  die. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  he  intimidated,  Dickson  at  last 
ordered  his  release. 

After  passing  the  winter  at  home,  Tamahie  in  the  spring 
of  1815  once  more  returned  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  While 
he  was  there  news  came  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  and 
the  British  prepared  to  evacuate  the  place.  To  show  their 
contempt  for  our  flag,  they  marched  away  leaving  the  fort 
on.  fire  with  the  colors  flying  where  they  must  soon  be  con- 
sumed, but  ere  the  flames  had  mounted  to  the  starry  folds 
the  heroic  Tamahie  rushed  through  the  burning  barricades, 
tore  the  flag  from  its  staff,  and  bore  it  safely  away.  Ta- 
mahie was  still  living  in  1851,  priding  himself  upon  being 
"the  only  American  in  his  tribe"  and  carefully  cherishing 
the  commission  received  from  General  Clark.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Foster,  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  who  elucidated  the 
history  of  Tamahie,  that  he  deserved  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  but  since  this  was  not,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  repeat  in  these  pages  the  story  of  his 
deeds  and  claim  for  him  favorable  remembrance  so  long  as 
any  memories  of  his  people  shall  linger  with  us.  There  was 
but  one  other  Sioux  warrior,  Hay-pee-dan,  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Americans  during  that  war,  but  no  account  has 
descended  to  us  of  the  services  he  rendered. 

Dickson,  after  the  war,  resumed  the  business  of  an  Indian 
trader,  but  was  suspected  of  still  plotting  against  the 
United  States,  and,  it  is  said,  was  finally  arrested  and  car- 
ried to  St.  Louis.  From  his  prominent  connection  with  the 
Indians  during  the  war  he  was  made  the  target  of  a  great 
deal  of  calumny  and  abuse  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
deserved.  The  historian  of  Minnesota  says  of  him  that 
"though  an  active  partisan,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
humane  man."     There  is  certainly  no  record  of  barbarous 
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excesses  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  under  his  command, 
such  as  disgrace  other  partisan  leaders  as  well  as  the 
British  name.  Dickson's  Indians  fought  as  soldiers,  and 
when  the  contest  was  over  treated  the  prisoners  in  their 
hands  with  humanity.  Having  been  entreated  by  Black 
Hawk  to  turn  his  savage  hordes  loose  upon  the  settlers  in 
Mississippi  valley,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
send  brave  men  to  murder  women  and  children,  but  that 
he  would  take  them  where  there  were  soldiers  to  fight. 
Ramsay  Crooks,  of  New  York  City,  for  a  long  time  a  lead- 
ing partner  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  writes  of  him 
as  follows : 

"I  was  proud  to  call  Robert  Dickson  my  friend  and  I 
shall  ever  cherish  his  memory  as  a  man  who  exerted  himself 
in  restraining  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier  in  the  War  of  1812,  although  he  was  branded  as 
the  worst  of  savages  at  the  very  time." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

While  allies  of  the  English  during  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Sioux  and  Chippeways  had  maintained  friendly  relations, 
but  when  this  bond  of  union  and  harmony  ceased  to  exist 
they  speedily  relapsed  into  their  customary  conditions  of 
war.  We  do  not  desire  to  burden  our  volume  with  details, 
or  even  mention  of  their  numberless  petty  encounters,  no 
more  than  in  writing  the  history  of  a  civilized  nation  would 
we  wish  to  tell  the  storv  of  every  highway  robbery  or  mid- 
night  assassination.  But  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1818 
there  occurred  upon  the  plains  of  Minnesota,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Traverse,  a  combat 
that  possesses  in  unusual  degree  the  elements  of  heroism 
and  of  which,  therefore,  we  are  induced  to  give  some  ac- 
count. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  a  Yankton  chief,  known  as 
the  Grand,  met  some  Chippeways  in  council  and  smoked 
with  them  the  pipe  of  peace.  Having  separated,  a  party 
of  Sioux  warriors  stealthily  followed  the  unsuspecting  Chip- 
peways and  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  some  of  their 
number  and  taking  a  woman  prisoner.  Upon  learning  of 
this  outrage,  thirteen  young  Chippeway  braves,  led  by  Black 
Dog,  set  out  in  quest  of  their  foes,  vowing  not  to  return 
until  the  insult  had  been  avenged.  For  nearlv  a  month 
they  traveled  cautiously  through  the  hostile  country  with- 
out making  any  discovery,  until  at  last,  upon  a  very  foggy 
morning,  they  came  suddenly  upon  what  they  took  to  be  a 
band  of  buffalo,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  grazing  herds 
of  a  large  encampment  of  their  foes.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  mounted  Sioux  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  herd  and 
the  alarm  was  quickly  carried  to  the  camp. 

It  was  too  late  to  recede  and  the  Chippeways,  sending 
back  one  of  their  number  to  inform  their  countrymen  of 
their  probable  fate,  prepared  for  a.  desperate  defense.  Ere 
long  the  Sioux  were  upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
but,  protected  by  the  rifle  pits  they  had  hastily  dug,  the 
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Chippeways  met  them  with  a  severe  fire  and1  drove  them 
back  with  loss.  For  some  time  the  fight  raged,  but  at 
every  attempt  the  Sioux  were  forced  to  give  way,  until  at 
last,  exasperated  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  the  Sioux 
chief  encouraged  his  warriors  to  a  general  charge,  when  the 
twelve  valiant  Chippeways  were  tomahawked  at  their  posts. 

Various  reasons  now  conspired  to  induce  the  government 
to  establish  a  military  post  upon  the  upper  Mississippi. 
A  law  of  Congress,  enacted  after  the  War  of  1812,  pro- 
hibited British  traders  from  prosecuting  their  traffic  upon 
American  soil,  but  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  maintained  posts  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  now  Minnesota.  Lord  Selkirk  was  struggling  to  establish 
a  powerful  British  colony  just  without  our  northwestern 
borders,  while  the  interminable  wars  prompted  by  the  mu- 
tual ferocity  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways  endangered  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  were 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1819,  an  order  from  the  War  Department  di- 
rected the  concentration  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  at  Detroit, 
with  a  view  to  its  proceeding  west  by  way  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers.  A  garrison  was  to  be  left  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  another  at  Rock  Island,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  to  pass  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
river  and  there  establish  a  post  at  which  was  to  be  located 
the  regimental  headquarters. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lieutenant  Pike  had  obtained 
from  the  Sioux  in  1805,  a  grant  of  land  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota.  In  September,  1819,  Colonel  Leavenworth  ar- 
rived at  this  place  with  his  detachment  of  five  companies 
in  keel  boats  and  began  the  construction  of  the  temporary 
quarters  which  they  were  to  occupy  while  the  permanent 
works  were  building.  These  consisted  merely  of  rude  log 
huts  plastered  with  clay  thrown  hastily  together,  but  ere 
even  such  poor  accommodations  were  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, severe  weather  overtook  them  and  the  men  in  tents 
and  the  officers  with  their  families  upon  the  keel  boats  ex- 
perienced much  suffering.     It  proved  to  be  a  severe  winter, 
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and  what  with  the  piercing  cold  winds  and  the  terrific 
storms  of  snow,  when  in  December  they  were  finally  housed, 
it  was  such  an  agreeable  change  from  previous  discomforts 
that  even  the  cramped  and  ill-constructed  huts  took  some- 
thing the  semblance  of  luxury.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  social  life  of  the  United  States  army  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  told  that  notwithstanding  the  many  unpleasant 
features  of  their  situation  the  officers  and  their  wives 
managed  to  pass  an  agreeable  winter.  We  read  in  Pioneer 
Women  of  the  West  that  "the  little  party  of  emigrants  were 
not  without  the  social  enjoyments;  they  were  nearly  all 
young  marriedi  persons,  cheerful  and  fond  of  gaiety  and 
had  their  dancing  assemblages  once  a  fortnight." 

But|  the  rank  and  file  had  a  less  agreeable  time.  The 
scurvy  broke  out  among  them  and  many  died.  "So  sudden 
was  the  attack  that  soldiers  apparently  in  good  health  when 
they  retired  at  night  were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  One 
man  who  was  relieved  from  his  hour  of  sentinel  duty  and 
stretched  himself  upon  a  bench,  when  he  was  called  four 
hours  after  to  resume  his  duties  was  found  lifeless." 
Colonel  Leavenworth  and  his  officers  did  all  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  men,  spending  many 
•days  ranging  the  country  in  search  of  antiscorbutics. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  the  troops  went  into 
summer  encampment,  the  place  receiving  the  name  of  Camp 
Cold  Water.  A  post  farm  and  garden  of  ninety  acres  were 
placed  under  cultivation,  which  with  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial for  the  intended  fort  kept  everybody  busy. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Colonel  Snelling  arrived 
and  assumed  command,  and  by  him  on  the  10th  day  of 
September,  "with  due  ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  post  and  several  citizens,"  was 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  Fort  Snelling,  or  Fort  St.  Anthony, 
as  it  was  first  called,  and  soon  the  walls  of  masonry  began 
to  lift  themselves  into  view  upon  the  commanding  and  pic- 
turesque point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  appearing 
like  some  feudal  castle  of  the  olden  time,,  from  whence  at 
frequent  intervals  went  forth  the  powerful  barons  to  plun- 
der the  miserable  people  within  their  reach.     And,  after  all, 
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is  there  not  good  reason  to  push  the  simile  further  than  to 
the  mere  resemblance  presented  by  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  the  fort?  For  did  not  those  frowning  walls,  only 
their  language  may  not  have  been  then  understood,  pro- 
claim to  the  inquisitive  and  interested  Sioux,  who  now 
first  gazed  upon  such  a  sight,  the  beginning  of  that  era  of 
occupation,  by  the  people  that  had  come  to  them  fifteen 
years  before  begging  a  few  pitiful  leagues,  which  was  to 
terminate  within  a  generation  in  their  utter  dispossession 
of  the  beautiful  land  where  their  ancestors  had  dwelt  from 
immemorial   times? 

In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  circular  battery  in 
rear  of  the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  a  black  bottle 
was  found  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  small  oak  tree,  which, 
upon  being  opened  by  Colonel  Snelling,  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  synopsis  of  the  grant  made  to  Lieutenant  Pike  in 
1805.  It  was  undoubtedly  placed  there  by  that  young  offi- 
cer, though  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  journal.  Not- 
withstanding the  labor  of  building  the  fort  was  carried  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  was  not  ready  for  occupa- 
tion until  1822,  the  garrison  passing  two  more  winters  in 
their  temporary  barracks. 

The  summer  of  1820  was  marked  by  the  arrival  of  the 
exploring  expedition  under  Governor  Cass,  of  Michigan. 
His  party  consisted  of  some  forty  persons,  officers,  soldiers 
and  voyageurs,  the  celebrated  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  attend- 
ing him  in  the  capacity  of  mineralogist.  Having  left  De- 
troit in  the  latter  part  of  May,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Louis  river  on  the 
30th  day  of  July,  when  Governor  Cass  was  received!  with 
the  customary  military  salute.  He  had  met  the  Chippeways 
in  council  at  Sandy  Lake,  and  through  his  advice  a  deputa- 
tion of  that  people  visited  Fort  Snelling  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  peace  with  the  Sioux.  The  first  Indian  agent 
appointed  for  the  Sioux  was  then  located  at  the  fort,  Mr. 
Taliaferro,  who  held  the  office  continuously  for  twenty- 
one  years,  in  1840  declining  on  account  of  ill  health  a  re- 
appointment for  a  further  term  of  four  years.  On  the  first 
day  of  August  a  council  was  held  in  the  winter  barracks, 
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Governor  Cass,  Colonel  Leavenworth,  Agent  Taliaferro  and 
other  officers  being  present,  when  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways,  but 
upon  the  part,  of  the  former  with  much  apparent  reluctance, 
some  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  refusing  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace.  The  peace,  however,  was  of  brief  duration  and 
the   Sioux  were  first  to  disregard  it. 

Upon  the  2nd  of  August,  the  governor's  party  left  the 
fort  to  descend  the  Mississippi  upon  their  return,  stopping 
a  few  miles  below  to  visit  the  village  of  Little  Crow.  They 
received  a  cordial  greeting  from  that  chief  and  his  people, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  chief  to  his  cabin,  a  spacious 
habitation  thirty  feet  wide  by  sixty  long,  built  of  logs 
covered  with  bark.  The  appearance  of  Little  Crow  at  this 
time  is  described  by  Schoolcraft  as  follows:  "He  is  a  man 
below  the  common  size,  but  brawny  and  well-proportioned, 
and,  although  rising  of  fifty  years  of  age,  retains  the  looks 
and  vigors  of  forty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his 
eyes,  which  are  black  and  piercing.  His  nose  is  prominent 
and  has  the  aquiline  curve,  his  forehead  falling  a  little 
from  the  facial  angle,  and  his  whole  countenance  animated 
and  expressive  of  a  shrewd  mind."  He  addressed  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  speech  of  some  length,  expressing  his  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  him  there,  acquiesced  in  the  treaty  lately 
made  with  the  Chippeways,  spoke  of  the  recent  killing  of 
nine  of  his  nation  by  the  Fox  Indians,  and  declared  that 
"if  that  little  tribe  should  continue  to  haunt  their  terri- 
tories in  a  hostile  manner  they  would  at  length  drive  him 
into  anger  and  compel  him  to  do  a  thing  he  did  not  wish." 
The  governor  also  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  villages  of 
Ked  Wing  and  Wabasha,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  arrived 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  whence  he  returned  to  Detroit. 

In  the  fall  of  1820,  the  Sioux  began  to  appear  unfriendly 
and  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  contemplated 
mischief.  Although  the  bands  resident  upon  the  Mississippi 
had  exhibited  no  aversion  to  the  presence  of  the  troops,  it 
was  quite  otherwise  with  the  wild  and  restless  warriors 
who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  Minnesota  and  upon  the  plains 
beyond.    By  these  both  the  fort  upon  the  Missouri  and  that 
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upon  the  Mississippi  were  regarded  with  jealous  eyes  and 
their  garrisons  with  suspicion  and  ill-will.  Foremost  among 
the  disaffected  was  Wanata,  a  young  Yankton  chief  of  note, 
who  had  imbibed  from  his  father  an  intense  hatred  of  the 
Americans.  He  began  his  career  as  a  warrior  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  taking  part  under  his  father  against  the 
Americans  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
fought  with  good  valor  and  been  several  times  wounded. 
A  large  bodv  of  warriors  under  Wanata  now  for  some  time 
hovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks,  to  which  the  garri- 
son had  returned,  but  their  movements  were  quickly  ob- 
served, and  when  at  last  the  chief  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  and  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  the  commander  for  a 
friendly  talk,  such  precautions  were  taken  that  his  visit 
could  not  be  productive  of  harm. 

The  gates  having  been  opened,  their  manner  was  not  re- 
assuring and  enough  transpired  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  they  meditated  an  attack.  Wanata  and  his  companions 
were  thereupon  seized  and  inarched  under  guard  to  the 
council  house,  where  their  hostile  designs  being  fully  ex- 
posed, the  chief  was  deprived  of  the  British  badges  and 
medals  that  he  wore  and  forced  to  witness  their  destruction 
in  the  presence  of  his  band.  It  is  said  that  this  discovery 
of  their  treachery  was  so  humiliating  to  the  Sioux  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  that  they  gashed  their  flesh  severely 
with  their  knives,  but  Colonel  Snelling's  prompt  measures 
had  a  good  effect,  as  the  Sioux  seemed  to  realize  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  opposition  to  the  troops  and  permitted 
their  animosity  to  subside,  Wanata  especially  ever  after  dis- 
playing marked  friendliness  toward  the  military  officers 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

But  the  warriors  who  haunted  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fort  upon  the  Missouri  proceeded  to  a  greater  length,  a 
party  of  Sissetons  about  this  time  killing  two  soldiers  of 
that  command.  To  bring  the  Sissetons  to  terms,  the  United 
States  authorities  cut  off  their  trade  and  informed  them 
that  no  more  traders  would  be  allowed  to  go  among  them 
until  they  delivered  up  the  guilty  parties  for  punishment. 
But  the  Sissetons  were  defiant  and  held  out  so  long  that 
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fears  wore  entertained  that  this  measure  was  not  suffi- 
ciently severe.  At  length,  however,  they  began  to  be  incon- 
venienced from  want  of  the  customary  goods,  especially 
powder  and  ball,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  a  trader  named 
Colin  Campbell,  a  council  was  called  at  Big  Stone  Lake 
to  determine  what  should  be  done.  Here  Mahzah  Khotah 
and  another  warrior  confessed  themselves  guilt v  of  the 
crime  and  offered  to  surrender  themselves  at  Fort  Snelling. 
This  was  agreeable  to  the  council  but  the  aged  father  of 
the  second  warrior  having  begged  to  go  in  his  son's  place 
was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  following  day,  accompanied 
by  friends  and  relatives,  he  and  Mahzah  Khotah  set  out  for 
the  fort. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  party  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fort  and  halted  a  mile  away  to  have  a  last  smoke 
together  and  prepare  for  the  ceremony  of  surrender.  The 
death  song  was  chanted  and  then  all  blackened  their  faces 
and  gashed  their  arms  in  token  of  their  grief.  The  arms  of 
the  prisoners  were  pinioned  with  ropes  of  buffalo  hair,  and, 
to  indicate  their  contempt  for  pain  and  death,  large  splin- 
ters of  oak  wood  were  thrust  through  the  flesh  above  the 
elbows.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  a  Sisseton  warrior 
preceding,  bearing  the  British  flag,  followed  by  the  mur- 
derer and  the  aged  chief,  and  after  them  came  the  relatives 
and  friends,  all  joining  their  voices  as  they  advanced  in  the 
mournful  cadences  of  the  death  song.  The  guard  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and  when  the  procession  arrived 
in  their  front  the  British  flag  was  placed  upon  a  fire  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  and  burned.  The  murderer  then 
gave  up  his  medal,  and  the  prisoners  were  surrendered. 
The  chief  was  detained  at  the  fort  for  some  time  as  a  host- 
age and  the  murderer  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  trial,  but 
as  no  witnesses  appeared  against  him  he  was  discharged. 

Such,  we  are  tempted  to  remark,  is  the  insufficient  man- 
ner in  which  only  too  frequently  has  our  government  dealt 
with  her  criminal  Indian  wards  until  it  is  no  wonder  that 
at  last  our  methods  of  justice  have  sunk  into  contempt 
with  them  and  they  no  longer  dread  the  consequences  of 
crime.     The  voluntarv  confession  of  a  civilized  criminal  is 
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always  assumed  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  same  rule  should  not  apply 
to  the  savage  criminal  as  well.  But  here  we  witness  an  in- 
stance of  such  a  criminal  turned  loose  by  the  guardians 
of  the  law  at  the  critical  period,  too,  in  our  relations  with 
a. lawless,  intractable  horde,  to  return  to  his  tribe  with  the 
story  of  the  farcical  proceedings  in  his  case  and  thus  excite 
their  well-grounded  derision  of  that  very  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  which  we  mast  mainly  rely  in  the  management 
of  such  a  people — the  arm  which  administers  punishment 
to  the  perpetrators  of  wrong.  To  such  a  system  is  toi  be 
ascribed  many  a  bloody  butchery  that  the  savage  hands 
would  not  have  wrought  had  the  certain  consequences  ever 
been  the  swift  and  relentless  descent  upon  the  guilty  heads 
of  the  sufficiently  adequate  penalties  that  the  law  provided. 
It  is  said  that  this  savage  did  not  live  to  reach  home,  hav- 
ing been  killed  on  his  way  by  a  frontiersman  in  Missouri. 

In  the  fall  of  1822  the  Sioux  killed  two  white  settlers 
of  Selkirk's  Red  River  colony  while  the  latter  were  hunting 
buffalo,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Chippeway  wife  and  half- 
breed  daughter  of  another  settler  named  Hess.  A  second 
daughter  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  a  captive  to  a 
Yankton  lodge,  whither  the  agonized  father  boldly  followed 
to  endeavor  to  procure  her  ransom.  As  he  approached  the 
Indian  village  he  was  mot  by  a  Yankton  warrior  who  de- 
manded fiercely  whether  he  came  as  a  friend  or  foe.  "You 
know  me  as  your  foe,"  replied  Hess  with  the  courage  of 
desperation.  "You  know  me  by  the  name  of  Standing  Bull ; 
you  know  you  have  killed  one  of  my  daughters  and  taken 
the  other  prisoner."  Favorably  impressed  by  his  fearless- 
ness the  Sioux  warrior  gave  him  his  hand  and  conducted 
him  to  the  camp,  where  all  joined  in  complimenting  his 
courage.  He  found  his  daughter,  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
she  had  received  kind  treatment,  and  after  some  delay 
effected  her  ransom. 

About  the  same  time  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tully, 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  two  little  boys  aged  respec- 
tively five  and  eight  years,  and  an  infant,  were  attacked  by 
a  Sioux  war  party  as  they  were  journeying  from  the  Red 
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River  settlement  to  the  fort.  The  Indians  first  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  the  infant  against  a  tree  and  then  killed  the 
parents,  making  the  boys  prisoners.  Because  the  eldest 
boy  cried  at  the  horrible  sight  the  Indians  inhumanly  took 
him  by  the  hair  and  cut  a  piece  of  the  scalp  from  the  head, 
the  wound  long-  remaining  a  running  sore.  The  boys  were 
taken  to  the  Sioux  village  on  the  Minnesota  river,  and 
Colonel  Snelling,  learning  of  their  presence  there,  sent  an 
officer  and  a  party  of  soldiers  to  effect  their  release.  After 
some  delay  about  the  matter  of  a  ransom  it  was  paid  and 
the  children  were  brought  to  the  fort,  the  youngest  being- 
sent  eventually  to  an  orphan  asylum  in  New  York,  while 
the  eldest  was  received  into  the  family  of  Colonel  Snelling, 
where  he  afterwards  died. 

Early  in  May  in  the  year  1823,  the  Sioux  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  experienced  a  decided  sensation  of  an  extremely 
novel  kind.  One  night  their  sacred  men,  it  is  said,  fell 
a-dreaming  and  saw  in  their  visions  a  terrible  monster  of 
unknown  sort,  which  moved  threateningly  across  the  water 
and  terrified  them  exceedingly.  The  next  day  as  they  in- 
quired of  each  other  anxiously  what  this  marvel  might  por- 
tend, lo,  a  down  the  river  appeared  some  mighty  moving 
object,  ploughing  through  the  water,  tossing  long  lines  of 
foam-capped  billows  from  its  sides  and  puffing  forth  clouds 
of  black  smoke  and  white  vapor,  such  an  object  as  none 
of  them  had  ever  gazed  upon  before.  Full  of  dread,  but 
drawn  by  the  spell  of  irresistible  curiosity,  men,  women 
and  children  gathered  upon  the  bank  to  witness  its  ap- 
proach. 

On  it  came,  and  as  they  gazed  in  silent  astonishment  and 
awe,  it  arrived  near  at  hand,  coughing,  wheezing,  sputter- 
ing, shrieking,  puffing  out  hot  breath  and  putting  the  water 
all  around  it  in  terrible  commotion.  It  appeared  to  them 
some  enormous  spirit  of  the  water,  but  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
may with  which  its  strange  actions  and  aspect  inspired 
them,  they  imitated  the  example  of  the  white  spectators 
and  held  to  their  places  with  resolution  until  it  touched 
the  shore.  Then  by  a  common  impulse  they  retreated  some 
yards,  but  presently  regained  their  courage  and  once  more 
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turned  to  gaze  upon  the  wonderful  creature  and  speculate 
whether  the  human  beings  they  saw  upon  its  back  and  in 
its  interior  parts  were  there  of  their  own  accord  or  the 
unwilling'  and  helpless  victims  of  its  rapacity.  At  that 
moment,  however,  there  burst  from  its  side  a  mass  of  blind- 
ing vapor  accompanied  by  a  terrific,  unearthly  din  which 
wholly  unnerved  them  and  completed  their  utter  discom- 
fiture. Mothers  forgot  their  children,  warriors  their  firm- 
ness and  resolution,  and  chiefs  their  dignity  and  stoicism, 
as  in  wild  panic  and  with  streaming  hair  and  cries  of  dis- 
may they  fled  in  every  direction,  seeking  to  conceal  them- 
selves or  escape  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  terrible  cause 
of  their  affright. 

This  was  the  Virginia,  a  stern-wheel  steamboat,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide,  and  drawing- 
six  feet  of  water,  the  first  that  ever  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi above  Eock  Island,  and  penetrated  into  the  land  of 
the  Sioux,  whose  arrival,  says  the  historian  of  Minnesota, 
"is  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Dahkotah  nation  and  will 
probably  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity  as  long  as  they 
exist  as  a  people." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1823,  Mr.  Taliaferro  took  advantage 
of  the  presence  at  the  fort  of  a  numerous  band  of  Chip- 
peway  Indians  to  arrange  a  council  between  them  and  the 
Sioux  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  sundered  peace. 
The  council  hall  was  decorated  with  the  national  colors  and 
several  British  flags  and  medals  that  had  been  given  up  at 
various  times  by  Sioux  chiefs.  There  were  several  Chip- 
peway  chiefs  present,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  Sioux  there 
were  Wabasha,  Little  Crow,  Penneshaw  and  others.  Several 
speeches  were  delivered,  made  up  of  mutual  recrimination 
and  excuse,  a  pipe  was  then  lighted  and  smoked  by  the 
Sioux,  they  having  been  first  to  infringe  upon  the  former 
agreement,  the  Chippeways  received  and  smoked  the  pipe, 
and  the  ceremony  concluded  with  a  general  hand-shaking 
all  around,  when  peace  was  considered  once  more  duly  de- 
clared and  ratified,  and  the  contracting  parties  went  forth 
from  the  council  hall  ready  for  the  perpetration  of  some 
new   act  of   treachery   and   the   renewed   shedding   of   each 
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other's  blood.  Such  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  Indian 
treaties,  particularly  those  treaties  that  are  made  at  the  in- 
stigation of  some  self-constituted  and  importunate  media- 
tor and  not  with  the  unsolicited,  hearty  and  anxious  con- 
currence of  contending  parties  who  have  worn  out  each 
other's  endurance  and  grown  tired  of  strife.  They  serve 
rather  to  embitter  and  exaggerate  than  ameliorate  the  strife, 
for  the  first  act  of  hostility,  by  whomever  perpetrated,  con- 
tains the  elements  of  treachery  and  bad  faith  and  thereby 
intensifies  the  passions  of  the  injured  tribe,  who  are  apt 
to  retaliate  with  more  energy  and  ferocity  than  customarily 
characterizes  their  petty  methods  of  warfare. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  present  the  following 
quotation  from  Neill's  History  of  Minnesota,  descriptive 
of  the  events  that  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels  of 
the  proceedings  we  have  just  described : 

"The  morning  after  the  council,  Flat  Mouth,  the  distin- 
guished Ojibway  (Chippeway)  chief,  arrived,  who  had  left 
his  lodge  vowing  that  he  would  never  be  at  peace  with  the 
Dahkotahs.  As  he  stepped  from  his  canoe,  Penneshaw  held 
out  his  hand,  but  was  repulsed  with  scorn.  The  Dahkotah 
warrior  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  a  moment 
runners  were  on  their  way  to  the  neighboring  villages  to 
raise  a  war  party. 

"On  the  Gth  of  June,  the  Dahkotahs  had  assembled, 
stripped  for  a  fight,  and  surrounded  the  Ojibways  (Chip- 
peways).  The  latter,  expecting  the  worst,  concealed  their 
women  and  children  behind  the  old  barracks  which  had 
been  used  by  the  troops  while  the  fort  was  being  erected. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  agent  and  commander  of  the 
fort,  the  Dahkotahs  desisted  from  an  attack  and  retired. 

"On  the  7th,  the  Objibways  (Chippeways)  left  for  their 
homes,  but  in  a  few  hours,  while  they  were  making  a  port- 
age at  St.  Anthony,  they  were  again  approached  by  the 
Dahkotahs,  who  would  have  attacked  them  if  a  detachment 
of  troops   had  not  arrived  from  the  fort. 

"A  rumor  reaching  Penneshaw's  village  that  he  had  been 
killed  at  the  falls,  his  mother  seized  an  Ojibway  maiden, 
who  had  been  a  captive  from  infancy,  and,  with  a  toma- 
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hawk,  cut  her  in  two.  Upon  the  return  of  the  son  in  safety 
he  was  much  gratified  at  what  he  considered  the  prowess  of 
his  parent." 

The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  the  zeal  with  which  the  United  States  pushed 
the  exploration  of  its  unknown  territory.  On  the  third  day 
of  July,  1823,  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  garrison,  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  with  a  scien- 
tific corps  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  valley  of  the 
Minnesota  and  the  northern  portions  of  our  territories 
about  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  ninth  they  began  their  labors,  passing  up 
the  Miuuesota  in  two  detachments,  one  by  water  and  one 
by  land,  reuniting  five  days  afterward  and  continuing  the 
exploration  by  land.  They  visited  the  various  Sioux  vil- 
lages in  their  route,  but  found  them  all  tenant-less,  the  in- 
habitants being  absent  upon  the  customary  summer  hunt. 
On  the  twenty-second  they  arrived  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  where 
for  the  first  time  they  met  Sioux,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  invitation  of  the  Indians  visited  their  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  After  being  feasted  they  passed  on  to  the 
trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  then  to 
Lake  Traverse,  three  miles  above  Big  Stone  Lake,  where 
the  Columbia  Fur  Company  had  a  post.  The  most  interest- 
ing event  of  their  stay  in  this  neighborhood,  says  Keating, 
the  historian  of  the  expedition,  was  their  meeting  with 
Wanata,  the  Yankton  chief,  who  had  planned  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Snelling.     In  describing  him,  he  says: 

"He  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Dahkotah  nation, 
and,  although  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  has  already 
acquired  great  renown  as  a  warrior.  *  *  *  Those  who 
know  him  well  commend  his  sagacity  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  his  valor.  He  is  a  tall  man,  being  upwards  of  six  feet 
high;  his  countenance  would  be  esteemed  handsome  in  any 
country,  his  features  being  regular  and  well  shaped.  There 
is  an  intelligence  that  beams  through  his  eye,  which  is  not 
the  usual  concomitant  of  Indian  features.  His  manners  are 
dignified  and  reserved;  his  attitudes  are  graceful  and  easy, 
though  they  appear  to  be  somewhat  studied.    *    *    *    The 
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chief's  dress  presented  a  mixture  of  the  European  and 
aboriginal  costume;  he  wore  moccasins  and  leggings  of 
splendid  scarlet  cloth,  a  blue  breech  cloth,  a  fine  shirt  of 
printed  muslin,  over  this  a  frock  coat  of  fine  blue  cloth 
with  scarlet  facings,  somewhat  similar  to  the  undress  uni- 
form of  a  Prussian  officer;  this  was  buttoned  and  secured 
round  his  waist  by  a  belt.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  blue 
cloth  cap,  made  like  a  German  fatigue  cap.  A  very  hand- 
some Mackinaw  blanket,  slightly  ornamented  with  paint, 
was  thrown  over  his  person." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained by  Wanata  and  afterwards  passed  on  to  their  labors 
in  other  fields. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history  the  M'dewakantonwan  Sioux  dwelt  upon  the  waters 
of  Rum  river  and  to  the  northward  of  Mille  Lac,  but  that 
subsequently  they  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river.  The  Chippeways  had  fol- 
lowed them  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  abandoned 
country,  and  it  added  to  the  occasions  of  war  between  these 
nations  that  the  ownership  of  this  region  was  thus  brought 
into  dispute.  Among  the  other  northwestern  tribes,  too, 
there  were  constantly  occurring  cases  of  encroachment,  and 
in  the  hope  that  certain  recognized  boundary  lines  would 
place  a  check  upon  this  tendency  and  be  conducive  to  peace, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  planned  a  grand  congress 
of  the  several  tribes  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  such 
limits.  Governors  Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan, were  appointed  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect  and 
met  the  several  tribes  in  council  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1825.  The  following  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  eastern  and  northern  boundary  line  of  the  country  of 
the  Sioux : 

"Beginning  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Iowa  river,  it  ran  back  to  the  bluffs;  along  the  bluffs  to 
Bad  Axe  river;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river;  thence 
to  half  a  day's  march  below  the  falls  of  the  Chippewa 
river;  thence  to  Red  Cedar  river  just  below  the  falls; 
thence   to   the   Standing  Cedar,   a   day's   paddle   above   the 
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head  of  Lake  St.  Croix;  thenee  between  two  lakes  called  by 
the  Chippeways,  Green  Lakes,  and  by  the  Sioux,  Lakes  of 
the  Buried  Eagles;  thenee  to  the  Standing  Cedar  that  the 
Sioux  split;  thence  to  Rum  river,  crossing  at  Choking 
Creek,  a  day's  inarch  from  its  mouth ;  thence  to  a  point  of 
woods  that  projects  iuto  the  prairie  a.  half  day's  march  from 
the  Mississippi ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  first  river  above  the  Sauk;  thence  up  that  river  to  a 
small  lake  at  its  source;  thence  to  a  lake  at  the  head  of 
Prairie  river,  a  tributary  of  Crow  Wing;  thence  to  the 
portage  of  Otter  Tail  Lake;  thence  to  the  outlet  of  said 
lake;  thence  to  the  Buffalo  river,  midway  between  its  source 
and  mouth;  down  said  river  to  Red  river,  and  down  Red 
river  to  the  mouth  of  Outard  Creek." 

But  this  boundary  line,  like  all  agreements  between  the 
Sioux  and  their  enemies,  was  regarded  but  a  short  time  by 
either  party,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  new  state 
of  affairs  and  the  old  was  that  whereas  formerly  the  en- 
croachments were  made  under  color  of  a  claim  to  the 
country  encroached  upon,  now  they  were  made  in  violation 
of  an  express  agreement,  and  such  bitterness  as  grew  out  of 
the  matter  was  only  intensified.  Savages  will  not  be  ham- 
pered in  their  movements  by  imaginary  lines.  Their  sway 
extends  wherever  their  prowess  can  sustain  them,  and  all 
other  methods  of  determining  the  extent  of  their  domain 
must  fall  before  this. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1827,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred Chippeways,  men,  women  and  children,  floated  down 
the  Mississippi  in  their  canoes  to  visit  Fort  Snelling  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  presents  annually  distributed 
by  the  United  States  government.  They  pitched  their  camp 
upon  the  east  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  fort  and  within 
plain  sight  of  its  walls.  Soon  intelligence  of  their  presence 
was  communicated  to  the  Sioux  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  excitement  and  commotion. 
Seizing  their  arms  the  Sioux  warriors  rushed  in  large  num- 
bers to  their  canoes,  swept  down  the  river  to  the  camp  of 
the  unsuspecting  Chippeways,  and  commenced  a  furious 
attack  upon  them.     In  plain  sight  of  the  officers,  soldiers 
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and  women  anil  children  of  the  garrison  the  horrid  butchery 
was  soon  completed,  and,  bearing  the  reeking  scalps  of  their 
unfortunate  victims,  the  Sioux  landed  with  yells  and  songs 
of  triumph  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  halted  to  per- 
form the  scalp  dance  upon  the  prairie  beyond.  Not  liking 
to  (rust  ourselves  to  comment  upon  this  affair,  we  simply 
quote  from  Neill :  "As  the  country  was  as  yet  unceded,  the 
United  States  officers  had  no  proper  right  of  interference." 
AYe  are  prompted  to  ask,  however,  why,  if  they  had  no 
proper  right  of  interference  was  the  detachment  of  troops 
scut  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to 
prevent  an  intended  attack  of  the  Sioux  upon  certain  Chip- 
peways  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter?  This  barbarous 
and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux  roused  the 
spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Chippeways  and  several  years 
of  unremitted  warfare  followed. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  Chippeway  chief,  Flat 
Mouth,  arrived  at  the  fort  early  one  morning,  accompanied 
by  seven  warriors  and  sixteen  women  and  children  of  his 
people.  Appealing  for  protection  to  Colonel  Snelling  and 
Agent  Taliaferro,  they  were  assured  of  safety  as  long  as 
they  remained  under  the  United  States  flag  and  were  di- 
rected to  camp  within  musket  shot  of  the  fort.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  they  were  visited  by  nine  Sioux 
warriors,  who  were  handsomely  entertained  and  with  whom 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  visit  was  prolonged 
until  an  hour  or  tAvo  after  dark,  when  the  Sioux  arose  to 
go,  but  scarcely  had  they  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  camp 
when  they  turned  and  fired  a  volley  upon  their  entertainers 
and  then  fled  with  cries  of  delight.  The  report  of  the  guns 
reached  the  ears  of  a  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  fort,  who 
shouted  the  usual  call  of  "Corporal  of  the  Guard!"  and  a 
few  moments  later  the  Chippeways  were  gathered  at  the 
gate,  bearing  the  wounded  victims  of  this  treacherous  at- 
tack. 

Flat  Mouth  failed  not  to  remind  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  promised  protection  under  the  United  States  flag, 
and  early  the  next  morning  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
men  under  Captain  Clark  left  the  fort  to  endeavor  to  arrest 
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the  offenders.  As  they  marched  away,  a  large  party  of 
Sioux  warriors  in  battle  array  confronted  them  upon  a 
neighboring  eminence,  but  after  some  parley  turned  and 
fled.  The  troops  followed  and  ere  long  captured  thirty- 
two  of  the  number,  with  whom  they  returned  to  the  fort. 
Colonel  Snelling  caused  them  to  be  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chippeways,  who  quickly  recognized  two  of  the 
number  as  participants  in  the  previous  night's  attack, 
whereupon  they  were  delivered  over  to  Flat  Mouth's  band 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  saw  fit.  They  were  led  out  upon 
the  plain  near  the  fort  while  the  Chippeway  warriors  stood 
ready  with  their  guns.  When  nearly  out  of  range  they 
were  told  to  run  for  their  lives,  when  they  sped  away  with 
the  rapidity  of  frightened  deer,  but  the  Chippeway  guns 
were  in  practiced  hands  and  ere  the  flying  criminals  had 
proceeded  far  they  were  pierced  with  bullets  and  fell  to 
the  earth.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  sickening  brutality. 
The  squaws  and  children  danced  for  joy  around  the  lifeless 
bodies,  and,  inserting  their  fingers  in  the  bullet  holes,  satu- 
rated them  with  blood  and  licked  them  with  keen  delight. 
The  warriors  tore  the  scalps  from  their  heads  and  plunged 
their  knives  into  the  corpses  again  and  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  deputation  of  Sioux  warriors 
visited  the  fort  to  express  regret  for  the  bad  conduct  of 
their  young  men,  promising  to  deliver  up  the  ringleaders 
for  punishment.  At  the  appointed  time  a  party  of  soldiers 
escorted  the  Chippeways  to  meet  the  Sioux  upon  the  neigh- 
boring plain,  when  with  great  solemnity  two  more  of  the 
guilty  party  were  handed  over  to  those  whom  they  had 
wronged.  They,  too,  were  allowed  to  run  for  their  lives, 
one  of  the  number  taking  his  stand  with  calm  resolution, 
stripping  himself  of  his  ornaments  and  clothing  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  bis  friends,  but  the  other  begged  piteously 
for  his  life,  exciting  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  by 
the  cowardice  lie  displayed.  The  latter  fell  at  the  first  dis- 
charge; his  companion  was  wounded  but  still  struggled  on, 
and  had  almost  readied  the  goal  of  safety  when  a  second 
volley  also  laid  him  low.  The  body  of  the  coward  now  be- 
came an  object  of  equal  loathing  to  friend  and  foe.     Colonel 
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Snelling  had  directed  the  Chippeways  to  remove  the  bodies 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  when  they  had  sufficiently 
wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  them,  they  dragged  them  by 
the  heels  to  the  bluff  and  threw  them  off  into  the  river,  one 
hundred   and    fifty   feet   below. 

The  troops  at  Prairie  du  Chien  having  been  removed  to 
Fort  Snelling  in  the  fall  of  182b,  that  country  was  left  in 
an  unprotected  condition  and  soon  the  Winnebago  Indians 
broke  into  open  hostility.  The  Sioux  soon  caught  the  in- 
fection and  began  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  unfriendli- 
ness. Two  keel  boats  on  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Fort  Snelling  with  provisions  were  ordered  ashore  by  the 
Sioux  at  Wabasha's  village.  The  Indians  immediately 
crowded  the  shore,  many  passing  into  the  boats,  and  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  an  attack.  Although  the  crews  were 
wholly  unarmed,  the  captain  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  in  a 
defiant  and  peremptory  manner  ordered  the  savages  to 
leave  the  decks.  Awed  by  his  decision  and  ignorant  of  the 
ill-prepared  condition  of  the  crew,  they  fell  back  to  the 
shore  and  permitted  the  boats  to  pass  on.  At  the  Red  Wing 
and  Kaposia  villages  the  Indians  were  likewise  unfriendly 
but  did  not  interfere  with  the  boats.  Upon  arriving  at 
Fort  Snelling  the  crews  were  fully  armed  and  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  ammunition.  Upon  the  return  trip  the 
Indians  at  Wabasha's  village  were  found  celebrating  the 
war  dance  and  conducted  themselves  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner  but  made  no  attack.  The  leading  boat  was  afterwards 
assailed  by  Winnebago  Indians  and  only  escaped  after  a 
desperate  fight,  two  being  killed  and  four  wounded  out  of 
a  crew  of  sixteen.  Troops  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  excitement  from  Fort  Snelling,  Jefferson  liar- 
racks  and  Green  Bay,  and  the  Winnebagoes,  awed  by  such 
a  display  of  force,  submitted  without  a  struggle  and  de- 
livered up  the  murderers  to  the  military  authorities,  some 
of  whom  were  afterwards  executed. 

In  the  year  1830,  another  congress  of  the  northwestern 
tribes  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  upon  which  occasion 
the  M'dewakantonwau  Sioux  granted  to  their  half-breed 
relatives  a  tract  of  country  about  Lake  Pepin,  afterwards 
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known  as  the  half-breed  tract.  Its  limits  are  described  in 
the  treaty  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  a  place  called  the 
Barn,  below  and  near  the  village  of  the  Red  Wing  chief, 
and  running  back  fifteen  miles,  thence  in  a  parallel  line 
with  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi,  about  thirty-two  miles 
to  a  point  opposite  Beef  or  O'Beuf  river,  thence  fifteen  miles 
to  the  Grand  Encampment  opposite  the  river  aforesaid." 

In  April,  1831,  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  then  Indian  agent  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  instructed  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington to  proceed  to  the  upper  Mississippi  and  endeavor  to 
effect  once  more  a  reconciliation  between  the  Chippeways 
and  Sioux.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  held  a  council  with  a 
portion  of  the  Chippeways,  who  agreed  to  send  a  deputation 
with  wampum  and  tobacco  to  the  Sioux  chiefs  at  the  Ka- 
posia  and  Wabasha  villages  and  invite  them  to  a  renewal 
of  the  league  of  friendship.  They  assured  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
that  they  had  themselves  observed  the  boundary  lines  estab- 
lished at  the  council  at  Prairie  du  Chien  but  that  the  Sioux 
were  continually  trespassing  upon  their  territories  in  wav- 
like expeditions.  A  few  days  later  he  met  a  returning  war 
party  of  Chippeway  braves  in  eight  canoes,  from  whose 
chief,  in  response  to  his  appeals  for  peace,  he  obtained  noth- 
ing more  satisfactory  than  that  "he  had  reflected  upon  the 
advice  sent  by  the  President  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  counseled  them  to  sit  still  upon  their  lands,  but 
while  they  sat  still  they  wished  also  to  be  certain  that  their 
enemies  would  sit  still." 

The  next  year  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  once  more  ordered  to 
visit  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  After  passing 
through  the  territory  of  the  Chippeways,  discovering  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  in  Itasca  Lake,  to  which  he  gave 
name,  he  descended  with  his  party  to  Fort  Snelling,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Here  at  his  request 
he  was  visited  by  Little  Crow,  Black  Dog  and  other  Sioux 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  stated  the  object  of  his  tour  and  the 
complaints  made  against  them  by  the  Chippeways  of  their 
persistent  disregard  of  the  established  boundaries.  They  re- 
plied in  a  peaceful  strain,  stating  that  notwithstanding 
some  of  their  people  had  been  recently  killed  by  a  Chip- 
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peway  war  party  led  by  Flat  Mouth,  whose  followers  were 
then  dancing  around  the  scalps  they  had  taken,  still  they 
would  not  go  to  avenge  their  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  violation  of  treaty 
stipulations  led  his  followers  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes 
across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois  with  the  avowed  object 
of  proceeding  to  the  lands  of  the  Pottowatomies  there,  at 
their  request,  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  corn.  His  designs  being 
regarded  as  hostile,  he  was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of 
Illinois  mounted  militia  and  a  contest  ensued  resulting  in 
the  disgraceful  defeat  of  the  troops  and  the  bringing  on  of 
the  contest  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  General  Atkin- 
son, in  the  latter  part  of  May,  sent  a  request  to  the  Indian 
agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Sioux,  and  on  the  first  of  June,  Marsh  and 
Burnett  arrived  in  a  canoe  at  Wabasha  Prairie  with  that 
object  in  view.  Rejoiced  at  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to 
strike  their  old  enemies,  eighty  Sioux  warriors  were  enlisted 
without  difficulty,  and,  accompanied  by  twenty  Winne- 
bagoes,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.  Arriving  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  they  inarched  under  Marsh  and  Hamilton 
toward  the  Pecatonica  and  came  up  in  time  to  gloat  over 
the  corpses  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  who  had  just  fallen  in 
the  skirmish  with  General  Dodge  and  to  perform  the  scalp 
dance  and  carve  them  to  pieces. 

On  the  21st  of  July  they  participated  in  General  Dodge's 
fight  on  the  Wisconsin  river  and  assisted  to  rout  the  forces 
of  Black  Hawk  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  occurred  the  final  battle  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  river,  when  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk 
were  environed  between  the  troops  on  shore  and  the  armed 
steamboat  Wamor  in  the  river  and  cut  to  pieces.  During 
the  fight  Wabasha  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  Sioux 
warriors  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  met 
with  destruction  the  miserable  remnants  of  Black  Hawk's 
band  that  escaped  across  the  river. 

In  1836,  settlers  began  to  locate  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Sioux  possessions  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi.    In  the  fall 
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of  the  next  year,  a  deputation  of  leading  men  of  the 
M'dewakantonwan  Sioux  visited  Washington,  and  while 
there,  in  September,  1837,  a  treaty  was  made  with  them  by 
which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  lands  held  by 
them  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  all  that  is  now 
Washington  and  Ramsey  counties  in  Minnesota,  In  con- 
sideration of  this  grant  they  were  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  annually  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money,  ten  thousand  in  goods,  five  thousand 
five  hundred  in  provisions,  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  expended  for  medicines,  agricultural  implements, 
stock  and  various  beneficial  objects. 

This  was  the  first  surrender  by  the  Sioux  of  the  title  to 
any  portion  of  their  lands  except  the  small  grants  for  mili- 
tary purposes  to  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1805,  and  was  also  the 
^beginning  of  the  issue  of  annuities  to  this  nation.  From 
the  lands  thus  ceded  they  had  long  since  retired,  and  only 
traversed  them  in  hunting  parties  or  upon  the  war  path 
against  their  hereditary  foes.  They  were,  however,  previous 
to  the  cession,  extremely  jealous  of  their  tenure  of  the  land 
and  its  products  and  would  not  permit  it  without  recom- 
pense to  be  despoiled.  In  May,  1820,  a  number  of  French- 
men brought  out  of  the  Chippewa  river  a  large  raft  of  red 
cedar  timber  which  they  had  cut  on  this  tract.  When  the 
Sioux  discovered  it  floating  down  the  Mississippi  they  or- 
dered the  Frenchmen  to  land  at  their  village  and  would  not 
let  them  take  the  raft  any  further  until  thev  had  paid  for 
the  timber  it  contained.  They  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  leave  it  with  the  Indians  until  they  could  go  to  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  obtain  the  necessary  goods. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  Hole-in-the-Day,  a  distinguished 
Chippeway  chief,  met  the  Sioux  with  professions  of  peace 
and  promised  to  visit  them  again  in  the  spring  and  com- 
pensate them  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  upon  their  lands. 
In  April,  1838,  a  small  hunting  party  of  Sioux,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gideon  H.  Pond,  a  missionary,  left  Lac  qui 
Parle,  and  after  traveling  together  for  a  few  days  sepa- 
rated, three  lodges,  containing  fifteen  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, remaining  behind.     These  were  soon  afterward  visited 
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by  Hole-in-the-Day  with  ten  warriors,  whom  the  Sioux, 
putting  faith  in  their  professions  of  friendship,  received 
with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Two  dogs  were  killed  for 
their  entertainment,  though  the  Sioux  had  just  undergone 
much  hunger  in  order  to  spare  these  animals.  Having 
feasted  together,  all  lay  down  to  sleep,  but  when  everything 
was  still  the  treacherous  Chippeways  arose  and  barbariously 
slew  men,  women  and  children  as  they  lay  in  the  embrace 
of  sleep.  Only  two  escaped,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  both 
wounded,  to  carry  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  their 
friends.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  buried  by  Mr.  Pond, 
assisted  by  an  Indian,  who  repaired  to  the  spot  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  August  a  Sioux  war  party  undertook  to 
avenge  this  slaughter.  Finding  a  small  party  of  Chip- 
peways, they  attempted  to  destroy  them,  but  all  escaped  but 
one  woman.  She  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  thus 
impeded  in  her  flight,  sank  down  exhausted  upon  the  bank 
of  a  stream  across  which  she  had  swum  witli  great  diffi- 
culty. Here  she  was  speedily  overtaken,  scalped,  her  body 
ripped  open,  and  her  unborn  babe  dashed  to  pieces.  Some 
Sioux  meeting  a  Chippeway  near  Fort  Snelling  killed  him. 
The  murderers  were  confined  for  a  time  in  the  post  guard 
house  but  were  finally  liberated. 

In  June,  1839,  several  hundred  Chippeways  repaired  to 
the  fort  in  the  expectation  that  their  annuities  would  be 
issued  there,  and  during  their  stay  were  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  Sioux  from  the  neighboring  villages.  '  They 
drank,  feasted  and  danced  together  and  to  all  appearances 
mutually  forgave  the  offenses  of  the  past  and  resumed  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  peace.  But  the  two  sons  of  the 
Chippeway  murdered  the  previous  year  near  the  fort,  while 
weeping  over  their  father's  grave,  were  excited  to  a  desire 
for  revenge,  and,  tarrying  behind  when  their  friends  de- 
parted, waylaid  and  killed  a  Sioux  warrior.  His  body  was 
soon  found  and  Yeetkadootah,  Red  Bird,  a  near  relative  of 
the  murdered  man,  vowed  revenge,  and,  raising  a.  war  party, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  Chippeways,  his  followers 
binding  themselves  to  put  them  all   to   death.     The  Chip- 
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peways  had  divided,  part  proceeding  to  their  villages  up 
the  Mississippi  and  the  remainder  going  by  way  of  the  St. 
Croix.  Red  Bird  pursued  the  former,  while  a  party  of 
braves  from  the  Kaposia  village  followed  the  trail  of  the 
other  band.  The  latter  party  came  up  with  the  unsuspect- 
ing Chippeways  in  the  night,  but  observing  that  there  was 
a  white  trader  in  the  camp,  deferred  the  attack  till  morn- 
ing lest  they  should  injure  him.  The  Chippeways  were 
camped  in  a  ravine,  and  at  daybreak  were  astonished  by 
the  crash  of  muskets  from  the  overhanging  bluffs  and  the 
shrill  whistle  of  bullets  in  their  midst.  They  resisted  as 
well  as  thev  could,  but  outnumbered  and  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  canoes,  losing 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  their  number  before  they  could  escape 
bevond  reach  of  their  foes.  The  Sioux  loss  was  scarcely 
one-third   as   great. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  forces  of  Red  Bird  came  up  with 
the  Chippeway  women  and  children  of  the  other  party  while 
making  a  portage  on  Rum  river.  The  most  of  the  warriors 
were  absent  hunting,  and  the  defenseless  females  and  little 
ones  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  assailants,  who,  with  lance, 
knife  and  tomahawk,  wrought  swift  destruction.  Red  Bird 
led  the  attack  on  horseback  and  was  wounded  in  the  neck 
by  a  disabled  Chippeway  whom  he  was  about  to  .scalp. 
Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Sioux  that  it  is  said  they 
even  scalped  one  of  their  own  number.  A  romantic  and 
touching  incident  is  related  of  this  affair.  While  the  Chip- 
peways were  at  Fort  Snelling,  a  young  Sioux  warrior  had 
become  enamored  of  a  Chippeway  maiden,  who  had  re- 
sponded favorably  to  his  suit.  In  the  course  of  the  fight 
he  raised  his  tomahawk  to  strike  down  a  woman,  when  she 
turned  upon  him,  and  lo!  it  was  his  beloved.  She  begged 
him  to  make  her  a  prisoner,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
Sioux  had  bound  themselves  to  give  no  quarter.  Unable  to 
save  her,  with  a  pang  he  passed  on,  and  a  moment  after- 
ward heard  the  tomahawk  of  a  comrade  crash  through  her 
skull.  In  these  two  engagements  the  Sioux  secured  ninety- 
one  scalps. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  several   bloody  en- 
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counters  occurred;,  first  one  party  and  then  the  other  be- 
coming the  assailants,  but  we  make  no  record  of  them  for 
reasons  already  mentioned.  There  is  little  but  repulsive- 
ness  in  the  story  of  most  Indian  battles.  The  stealthy  ap- 
proach or  ambuscade,  the  sudden  attack,  the  rattling  volley, 
the  whizzing  arrows,  the  crashing  tomahawk,  the  brandished 
scalping  knife,  the  remorseless  slaughter  without  regard  to 
age,  sex  or  condition,  the  ghastly  mutilation,  the  fiendish 
yells  of  the  victors,  and  that  is  all.  They  are  monotonous 
in  their  details  unless  varied  by  some  new  stroke  of  horror, 
which,  chronicled  too  frequently,  add  nothing  to  the  value 
of  history  and  divert  the  reader's  attention  from  less  seduc- 
tive but  more  important  facts. 

By  this  war  terror  was  carried  into  the  more  exposed 
communities  of  both  Sioux  and  Chippeways,  and  at  last 
the  Sioux,  living  near  Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun,  with- 
drew to  the  Minnesota  river  near  Oak  Grove,  while  the 
Chippeways,  residing  on  Pokeguma  Lake,  migrated  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  joined  their  countrymen  there. 
Missionary  stations  had  been  established  at  both  these 
places,  which  were  doing  a  good  work.  Among  the  Chip- 
peways in  particular  the  progress  had  been  quite  marked, 
many  having  embraced  Christianity,  built  log  houses,  aud 
adopted  many  of  the  practices  of  civilization. 

In  1841,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Governor  Doty  with 
the  bands  of  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota, 
by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  portion  of 
their  territory,  but  the  senate  failed  to  ratify  it.  In  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1843,  the  snow  fell  in  Minnesota  to  a  re- 
markable depth,  and  the  cold  was  more  severe  than  had 
ever  been  known.  Unable  either  to  hunt  or  fish,  the  Sioux 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  food:  and  were  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Among  some  of  the  bands  a  syrup  of 
hickory  chips  and  boiled  bitter  sweet  were  their  only  suste- 
nance. To  relieve  their  necessities  the  United  States  granted 
them  twenty- five  hundred. dollars'  worth  of  provisions,  pow- 
der and  clothing. 

In;  the  summer  of  1844,  a  party  of  drovers,  while  con- 
ducting a  herd  of  cattle  from  the  South  to  Fort  Snelling, 
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were  made  prisoners  and  maltreated  by  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 
Troops  were  sent  from  the  fort  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
but,  though  taken,  they  managed  to  escape.  Three  of  them 
were  rearrested  the  next  year  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
under  Captain  Sumner,  who  had  left  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa, 
to  prevent  the  trespass  upon  our  territories  of  the  British 
half-breeds  of  Red  river,  who  annually  destroyed  thousands 
of  buffalo  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Sioux.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  that  the  Sioux  had  experienced 
from  this  encroachment,  in  two  councils  held  with  them 
by  Captain  Sumner  the3T  expressed  themselves  averse  to  in- 
terference in  the  matter  by  the  United  States.  Returning 
from  this  expedition,  they  found  a  number  of  stolen  govern- 
ment horses  and  mules  among  the  Sioux  at  Traverse  des 
Sioux,  which  they  took  possession  of,  arresting  the  thieves 
and  sending  them  to  Fort  Snelling. 

In  June,  1848,  the  Winnebago  Indians/  in  compliance 
with  treaty  stipulations  of  two  years  previous,  began  their 
removal  from  Iowa  to  a  tract  of  land  obtained  for  them 
from  the  Chippeways  between  the  Sauk  and  Long  Prairie 
and  Crow  Wing  rivers.  The  greater  number  preferred  go- 
ing to  the  Missouri  river  and  moved  northward  with  great 
reluctance,  only  doing  so  after  troops  had  been  called  out. 
Arriving  at  Wabasha  Prairie,  they  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  place  that  they  purchased  it  from  Wabasha  and 
announced  their  determination  not  to  go  a  step  further. 
Wabasha  and  his  band  countenanced  them  in  this  resolve, 
which  rendered  them  still  more  defiant,  until  with  war 
speeches  they  roused  themselves  to  frenzy  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Troops  were  speedily  called  out,  and  under  the 
command  of  Captain  S.  H.  Eastman  awaited  in  line  of 
battle  the  result  of  deliberations  then  in  progress,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  counsels  of  Wabasha,  the  Winnebagoes  held 
firm  to  their  resolution  not  to  move.  At  one  time  a  con- 
flict seemed  inevitable,  but  fortunately  the  danger  passed 
by.  At  last  the  chief,  Little  Hill,  who  had  not  sympathized 
with  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  people,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  Winnebagoes  went  with  their  agent  on  board 
a  steamer  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Snelling.    This  step  caused 
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the  disaffected  to  waver  and  soon  the  greater  number  an- 
nounced themselves  ready  to  proceed  to  their  new  homes, 
the  remnant  scattering-  toward  the  Missouri  and  into  Wis- 
consin. Wabasha  was  then  arrested  for  his  part  in  the 
affair  and  for  some  time  held  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Snelling. 

As  with  all  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  white  race  comes 
into  contact,  whiskey  found  its  way  freely  among  the  Sioux. 
The  headquarters  of  the  traffic  were  a  collection  of  huts 
near  where  the  city  of  St.  Paul  now  stands,  then  known 
as  Pig's  Eye,  so  named  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the1!  single  optic  of  a  pricipal  dealer  in  the  beverage,  but 
from  this  point,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Fort  Snelling  to  prevent  it,  whiskey  was  car- 
ried all  over  the  Sioux  country.  Such  was  the  excess  prac- 
ticed by  the  Sioux  that  at  one  time  they  were,  in  the  words 
of  Neill,  "a  nation  of  drunkards."  Their  condition  at  that 
period  has  been  so  graphically  portrayed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Dakota  Friend  that  we  quote  his  words.     He  says: 

"Twelve  years  ago  they  bade  fair  soon  to  die,  altogether, 
in  one  drunken  jumble.  They  must  be  drunk — they  could 
hardly  live  if  they  were  not  drunk.  Many  of  them  seemed 
as  uneasy  when  sober  as  a  fish  does  when  on  land!.  At 
some  of  the  villages  they  were  drunk  months  together. 
There  was  no  end  to  it.  They  would  have  whiskey.  They 
would  give  guns,  blankets,  pork,  lard,  flour,  corn,  coffee, 
sugar,  horses,  furs,  traps,  anything  for  whiskey.  It  was 
made  to  drink — it  was  good — it  was  wakan.  They  drank 
it — they  bit  off  each  other's  noses — broke  each  other's  ribs 
and  heads — they  knifed  each  other.  They  killed  one  another 
with  guns,  knives,  hatchets,  clubs,  firebrands — they  fell 
into  the  fire  and  water  and  were  burned  to  death  and 
drowned — they  froze  to  death,  and  committed  suicide  so 
frequently  that  for  a  time  the  death  of  an  Indian  in  some 
of  the  ways  mentioned  was  but  little  thought  of  by  them- 
selves or  others.  Some  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  St.  Paul 
and  Pig's  Eye  remember  something  about  these  matters. 
Their  eyes  saw  sights  which  are  not  exhibited  nowadays." 

During  the  existence  of  this  state  of  affairs  a  missionary 
was  once  invited  to  a  dog  feast  where  a  revel  was  in  prog- 
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ress  and  improved  the  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  them 
upon  the  subject.  "If  an  enemy  had  come  in  the  night," 
he  said  to  them,  "and  had  killed  and  scalped  one  of  your 
number,  on  finding  him  in  the  morning-  would  you  have 
embraced  and  kissed  him,  or  would  you  not  rather  have 
taken  his  life  and  danced  around  his  scalp?  But  here  is 
an  enemy  that  you  have  found  and  brought  into  your 
lodges;  he  has  killed  one,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
yet  the  more  of  you  he  kills,  the  more  you  love  him  and 
the  more  do  you  press  him  to  your  lips."  One  of  the 
revelers,  Gray  Leaf,  responded:  "What  you  say  is  true;  we 
all  know  it  is  bad;  we  know  it  has  killed  many  of  us;  it 
has  cut  up  our  tents  and  driven  our  women  and  children 
into  the  woods;  it  has  killed  our  dogs  and  our  horses.  We 
know  all  this,  and  some  of  us  do  not  wish  to  use  it,  but 
when  we  are  called  to  a  feast,  and  our  hearts  are  all  glad, 
if  then  a  little  spirit  water  is  passed  around  we  can  not  be 
so  unmanly  as  not  to  drink." 

Beside  the  other  evils  attending  it,  their  intemperance 
also  interfered  with  their  success  in  war.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, in  July,  1842,  a  war  party  of  about  forty  Chippeways 
penetrated  unseen  to  Pig's  Eye,  where  just  across  the  river 
was  Kaposia,  or  Little  Crow's  village.  There  they  killed 
two  squaws  and  an  infant.  The  alarm  being  given,  the 
Sioux  turned  out  of  the  village  and  dashed  over  the  river 
in  large  numbers  to  exterminate  these  impudent  foes.  But 
their  proximity  to  the  rum  holes  of  Pig's  Eye  kept  them 
in  a  state  of  perennial  intoxication,  and  upon  this  occasion 
they  were  mostly  drunk.  The  Chippeways,  therefore,  easily 
repelled  their  attack  and  escaped,  having  inflicted  upon 
their  assailants  a  loss  of  thirteen  men,  one  of  whom  it  is 
said  they  completely  skinned. 

In  1846,  Little  Crow  was  shot  in  a  drunken  revel  by  his 
own  brother.  He  recovered,  and  such  was  his  concern  at 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  his  people  under  the  seductions 
of  strong  drink,  that  he  besought  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Indian 
agent  at  Fort  Snelling,  to  send  a  missionary  to  his  village 
to  labor  for  their  reformation.  Dr.  P.  S.  Williamson,  who 
had    previously   passed   several   years    as   a    missionary    at 
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Lac  qui  Parle, '  soon  came  and  was  afterwards  joined  by 
.Miss  II.  K.  liishop,  who  opened  a  school.  The  chief  of  the 
Red  Wing  band  was  equally  anxious  to  relieve  his  people 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  strong  drink.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  a  steamboat  tied  up  for  the  night  at  his  vil- 
lage, when  his  followers  began  to  visit  it  and  purchase 
liquor  at  its  bar.  A  son  of  the  chief  reported  the  fact  to 
him,  when  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  boat  and  ordered 
them  to  depart,  threatening  to  cut  the  boat  loose  if  they 
did  not  obey.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  better 
disposed  chiefs,  the  missionaries,  Mr.  H.  H.  Sibley  and  the 
Indian  agents  a  reform  was  begun,  aud  a  better  state  of 
affairs  ultimately  prevailed.  The  author  of  Minnesota  and 
Its  Resources,  writing  in  1853,  when  "the  Sioux  still  occu- 
pied their  old  homes  on  the  Mississippi,  says :  "In  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years  we  have  not  seen  three  drunken  In- 
dians in  St.  Paul,  of  any  age,  male  or  female.  We  state 
this  as  an  astonishing  fact,  creditable  to  the  character  of 
our  liquors,  but  still  more  so  to  the  Sioux  Indians." 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  gave  some  account  of  the  early 
attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Sioux 
and  chronicled  their  failure.  The  last  of  the  order  among 
them  was  Father  Ignatius  Guignas,  who  began  his  ministry 
in  1728,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  desist  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  Sioux,  resulting  finally 
in  their  alliance  with  the  Fox  Indians,  the  bitter  and  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  French.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  his  withdrawal,  the  Sioux  were  left 
wholly  without  Christian  instruction,  when  all  at  once,  in 
Europe  and  America,  they  became  objects  of  solicitude 
with  individuals,  churches  and  missionary  societies,  and 
within  a  brief  space  witnessed  such  an  influx  of  Christian 
invaders  as  probably  never  before  bore  down  with  the  arms 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  heathen  strongholds  of  a  single 
tribe. 

The  forlorn  hope  of  this  devoted  band  was  the  brothers 
Samuel  W.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond.  In  1831,  the  former,  then 
a  church  member  and  school  teacher  at  Galena,  111.,  be- 
came interested  in  the  Sioux  through  accounts  brought  by 
emigrants  from  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  wrote  to 
his  brother,  at  that  time  living  at  their  native  place  in 
Connecticut,  proposing  that  they  should  go  among  the  Sioux 
and  endeavor  to  do  them  good.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  in  May,  1831,  they  arrived  together  at  Fort 
Snelling,  destitute  of  means  but  full  of  energy  and  hope. 
Their  plans  received  the  hearty  encouragement  of  Agent 
Taliaferro  and  Major  Bliss,  who  then  commanded  the  fort, 
by  whom  they  were  treated  with  kindness  during  their  stay. 
They  soon  proceeded  to  the  Sioux  settlements  upon  Lake 
Calhoun,  where,  unaided  by  any  Christian  society,  they 
erected  with  their  own  hands  a  rude  log  cabin,  which, 
though  neither  of  the  brothers  had  at  that  time  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry,  may  be  termed  the  first  missionary 
establishment  in  the  land  of  the  Sioux.     Here  they  applied 
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themselves  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Sioux  language, 
assisting  the  Indians  in  cultivating  their  land  and  winning 
their  respect,  confidence  and  good- will. 

The  same  summer  the  American  Board  <>f  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions  despatched  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Wil- 
liamson to  visit  the  Sionx  and  ascertain  what  could  be  done 
for  their  religious  improvement.  He  came  as  far  as  Fort 
Snelling,  when,  satisfied  with  the  information  gained  there 
and  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  he  returned  with  a  favorable  re- 
port. The  board  at  once  made  assignments  to  the  field, 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Williamson  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens  being 
appointed  missionaries,  Alexander  Huggins,  farmer,  and 
the  wives  of  these  three  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies, 
Miss  Sarah  Poage  and  Miss  Lucy  C.  Stevens,  teachers,  the 
former  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Williamson  and  the  latter  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Stevens.  In  May,  1835,  this  missionary  band,  hav- 
ing united  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  arrived!  together  at  Fort 
Snelling,  where  they  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from 
the  military  and  civilian  residents  of  the  post. 

Here  they  remained  about  a  month,  improving  the  occa- 
sion to  organize  a  church  composed  mainly  of  members  of 
the  garrison,  when,  having  decided  upon  a  course  of  action, 
they  separated  and  sought  their  respective  fields.  Mr. 
Stevens  and  family  proceeded  to  Lake  Harriet  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Snelling  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
Indian  settlement  on  Lake  Calhoun,  where  the  Messrs. 
Pond  had  already  established  themselves;  while  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, with  the  remainder  of  the  party,  went  to  Lac  qui 
Parle,  a  widening  of  the  Minnesota  river,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  by  land  above  the  fort,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  9th  of  July.  At  Lake  Harriet  there  were  no  accommo- 
dations whatever  and  mission  houses  had  at  once  to  be 
erected,  but  at  Lac  qui  Parle  Mr.  Joseph  Renville,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  a  British  partisan  commanding  the  Sioux 
auxiliaries  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  engaged  in  trade, 
and  provided  the  party  with  temporary  accommodations. 
He  did  more — lie  acted  as  their  interpreter,  assisted  in  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  used  his  powerful  influ- 
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ence  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  Sioux  against  the  re- 
ligion of  the  white  men. 

In  1837,  the  Messrs.  Pond  ceased  to  labor  independently 
and  connected  themselves  with  the  missions  thus  estab- 
lished, Mr.  G.  H.  Pond  becoming  a  teacher  and  farmer  at 
Lac  qui  Parle,  where  he  soon  married  Miss  Poage,  and  his 
brother  became  a  teacher  at  Lake  Harriet,  where  he  after- 
wards married  Miss  Cordelia  Eggelston,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, by  whom  they  were  joined.  In  the  same  year  the  mis- 
sion was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  R. 
Riggs  and  wife,  who,  after  an  enforced  sojourn  of  three 
months  at  Lake  Harriet,  arrived  in  September  at  Lac  qui 
Parle.  The  Messrs.  Pond,  in  addition  to  their  mission  la- 
bors, pursued  a  course  of  Biblical  and  theological  study 
and  were  subsequently  licensed  to  preach  and  became  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Meantime,  other  Sioux  villages  had  been  occupied  under 
the  auspices  of  other  societies.  In  the  year  1836,  the  Evan- 
gelical Missionary  Society  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  sent 
to  the  Sioux  country  two  young  men,  Rev.  Francis  Denton 
and  Rev.  Daniel  Gavan,  who  arrived  at  the  Mississippi 
river  in  February,  1837.  During  a  short  stay  at  Mackinaw 
Mr.  Denton  had  been  married,  and,  with  his  wife,  now 
located  at  the  village  of  Red  Wing,  just  above  Lake  Pepin, 
while  Mr.  Gavan  began  his  labors  with  Wabasha's  band  at 
Mont  Trompealeau.  In  the  winter  of  1838-39,  Mr.  Gavan 
repaired  to  Lac  qui  Parle  to  enjoy  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  for  learning  the  Sioux  language,  returning  in  the 
spring  to  the  Mississippi,  where  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer he  married  Miss  Lucy  C.  Stevens,  teacher  at  Lake 
Harriet.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Gavan  ceased  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Sioux  and  began  a  ministry  among  the  French 
of  Canada  West.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denton  remained  at  the 
Red  Wing  village  about  ten  years,  when  he,  too,  retired 
from  the  field,  afterwards  dying  suddenly  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  by  which  his  usefulness  had  long  been  impaired. 

In  1835,  the  Pittsburg  Methodist  Conference  appointed 
Elder  Brunson  superintendent,  of  missions  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,    who   soon   afterwards   repaired   to   Prairie   du 
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Chien.  He  was  unable  to  establish  any  missions  until 
L837,  but  in  May  of  that  year  he  ascended  with  a  small 
company  to  Kaposia,  where  he  erected  mission  buildings, 
leaving  Mr.  Holton  with  his  family  in  charge.  A  daughter 
of  Mr.  BEoltOD  soon  acquired  the  language  and  became  in- 
terpreter at  the  religions  meetings.  Mr.  King  soon  after- 
wards joined  them,  attained  proficiency  in  the  language 
and  continued  in  charge  of  the  mission  until  its  close.  The 
same  difficulties  and  persecutions  were  here  encountered 
that,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  the  missionaries  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  had  to  contend  against,  and  finally,  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  Little  Crow  peremptorily  ordered  the  dis- 
continuance of  their  labors  and  the  mission  was  closed.  A 
large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended  in  its  maintenance, 
but  the  sequel  proved  that  it  had  not  been  without  good 
results,  for  Little  Crow  himself  retained  so  vivid  a  recollec- 
tion of  its  advantages  that  five  years  later,  when  recover- 
ing from  a  wound  received  in  a  drunken  row  and  contem- 
plating the  degraded  condition  into  which  his  people  were 
falling  from  strong  drink,  his  thoughts  turned  to  a  re- 
establishinent  of  the  mission  as  the  only  hope  of  relief  and 
he  made  the  application  for  a  missionary  already  recorded. 

In  1837,  Father  Ravaux,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  arrived  in  the  Sioux  country  and  built  a  house  at 
a  trading  post  near  Little  Rapids.  Here  he  passed  several 
years  instructing  Indians  and  half-breeds  in  his  faith.  He 
afterwards  visited  Lac  qui  Parle  and  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Renville,  obtaining  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  tongue.  In  after  years  Father  Ravaux  de- 
voted his  labors  mainly  to  the  French  Catholic  population 
of  Minnesota,  but  was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  such  Sioux 
as  sought  his  instruction  upon  the  approach  of  death. 
Upon   the   rise   of   St.    Paul   he   became   established   there. 

To  increase  their  means  for  usefulness  the  missionaries 
at  Lake  Harriet  and  Lac  qui  Parle  early  applied  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  the 
people  among  wdiom  their  lives  were  to  be  passed.  But  the 
Sioux  tongue  was  at  that  time  wholly  unwritten  and  to 
an  adult  learner  so  difficult  to  acquire  that  after  two  years 
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of  effort  Dr.  Williamson  confesses  that  neither  himself  nor 
his  associates  had  made  much  progress.  Agreeing  upon  a 
system  of  notation,  the  missionaries  collected  words  and 
significations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  time  the  principles 
of  grammatical  construction  began  to  be  evolved,  and,  after 
sixteen  years  of  continuous  labor,  appeared  the  comprehen- 
sive grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  edited  by  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs  and  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, a  work  which  will  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  Sioux 
and  the  mission  long  after  evervthing  else  connected  with 
them  has  passed  away.  Long  before  the  completion  of  this 
dictionary,  however,  the  missionaries  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  tongue  and  conducted  their  serv- 
ices without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter. 

A  school,  attended  by  several  children,  was  begun  at  Lac 
qui  Parle  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries 
and  in  the  year  following  a  church  was  organized.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Williamson,  his  method  be- 
ing to  obtain  through  Mr.  Renville  a  translation  of  a  por- 
tion of  scripture,  to  which  were  appended  suitable  explana- 
tory remarks.  "The  latter  were  written  in  French  and  all 
read  to  Mr.  Renville,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  written 
down  as  he  gave  the  corresponding  sentences  in  Dakota." 
The  text  and  sermon  thus  prepared,  Dr.  Williamson  was 
enabled  to  read  to  his  Sioux  auditors  in  their  own  tongue. 
Mr.  Renville  further  assisted  the  services  by  composing 
twelve  hymns,  which,  set  to  music  that  he  and  his  family 
had  learned  from  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  were  among  the 
first  to  which  Sioux  voices  were  attuned  in  Christian  wor- 
ship. These  are  all  still  in  use  and  quite  popular,  being 
regarded  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  as  among 
"the  most  expressive  representations  of  song  worship." 

Mr.  Renville  became  a  member  of  the  church,  and  his 
wife  soon  imitated  his  example,  being  the  first  Sioux  of 
pure  blood  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Converts  were 
slowly  made,  three  having  joined  during  the  first  year  of 
the  mission,  and  during  the  next  five  years  the  admissions 
for  each  year  were  respectively  as  follows — four,  nine,  ten, 
five,  nine,  making  forty  altogether  by  May,  1841,  of  whom 
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two  had  been  suspended,  one  died  and  three  had  been  dis- 
missed to  join  other  churches,  leaving  a  total  of  thirty-four 
native  communicants  at  the  close  of  six  years'  labor  at 
Lac  qui  Parle.  In  the  first  years  of  the  mission  the  eon- 
verts  were  entirely  women,  for  the  ordeal  of  shame  and 
persecution  through  which  a  warrior  must  needs  go  who 
attached  himself  to  the  church  deterred  the  men  from  mem- 
bership. What  this  ordeal  was  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
an  extract  from  Takoo  Wdkan,  describing  the  experiences 
of  Simon  Anawangmane,  one  of  the  earliest  to  brave  the 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  people  and  confess  the  workings  of 
the  spirit  in  his  heart. 

"He  was  of  good  Dakota  connections,  had  earned  glory  on 
the  war-path  and  had  recently  married  into  a  family  the 
members  of  which  long  opposed  the  gospel.  He  learned 
to  read  and  write  in  the  first  years  of  the  mission  at  Lac 
qui  Parle,  though  he  never  became  as  good  a  scholar  as 
some  others.  He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  about 
the  beginning  of  1840.  The  energy  and  independence  which 
had  characterized  him  on  the  hunt  and  the  war-path  were 
carried  into  his  new  relations.  By  dressing  like  a  white 
man  and  laboring  with  his  hands,  he  showed  his  faith  by 
his  works.  This  was  all  contrary  to  the  customs  of  his 
people  and  very  soon  brought  on  him  a  storm  of  opposition. 
He  built  for  himself  a  cabin  and  fenced  a  field  and  culti- 
vated it.  For  this  his  wife's  friends  opposed  and  persecuted 
him.  No  man  in  the  village  had  more  Dakota  honors  than 
he  had;  that  is,  no  one  had  helped  take  more  scalps  of  the 
enemy,  and  hence  no  one  had  a  right,  according  to  custom, 
to  'soldier-kill5  him;  that  is,  to  kill  his  horse,  break  his 
gun,  or  cut  up  his  blanket.  But  now  no  one  was  so  poor 
as  to  do  him  reverence.  And  as  he  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, going  to  his  work,  he  was  laughed  at  and  the  children 
often  said,  'There  goes  the  man  who  has  made  himself  a 
woman.'  The  men  who  before  had  honored  him  as  a  Da- 
kota brave  now  avoided  him  and  called  him  no  more  to 
their  feasts.  But  these  forms  of  opposition  Simon  met 
bravely  and  was  made  stronger  thereby.'' 

But  Simon  at  last  fell,  after  years  of  faithfulness,  through 
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the  demon  of  strong  drink  and  was  .suspended  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  After  several  years  of  ups  and 
downs,  reforming  and  sinning  anew  by  turns,  he  at  last  got 
the  better  of  his  weakness  and  became  once  more  a  stead- 
fast member  of  the  church.  His  name  will  occur  again. 
By  May,  1842,  nine  new  members  were  added  to  the  church, 
six  of  whom  were  women  and  three  men.  The  missionaries 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  such  progress  and  the  historian 
of  their  labors  remarks:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that,  up  to  this 
time,  few  missions  of  the  heathen  had  been  more  prosperous 
than  the  Dakota  mission." 

For  a  number  of  years  but  little  could  be  done  toward 
providing  the  Sioux,  who  had  learned  to  read,  with  books 
in  their  own  language,  but  during  the  years  1842  and  1843, 
a  Sioux  translation  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament 
and  some  portions  of  the  Old,  prepared  by  the  missionaries 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Renville,  passed  through  the 
press.  How  the  work  of  translation  was  done  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Riggs  in  the  book  recently  quoted: 

"The  group  of  translators  usually  consisted  of  Mr.  Ren- 
ville, who  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  his  own  reception 
room,  in  which  there  was  at  one  end'an  open  fireplace  with 
a  large,  blazing  fire,  and  Dr.  Williamson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pond 
and  myself,  seated  at  a  side  table  with  our  writing  materials 
before  us.  When  all  were  ready,  Dr.  Williamson  read  a 
verse  from  the  French  Bible.  This,  Mr.  Renville  usually 
with  great  readiness  repeated  in  the  Dakota  language.  We 
wrote  it  down  from  his  mouth.  If  the  sentence  was  too 
long  for  us  to  remember  Mr.  Renville  repeated  it.  When 
the  verse  was  written,  someone  read  it  over,  and  it  was 
corrected,  and  then  we  passed  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Translation  day  did  not  often  come 
more  than  once  a  week.  That  winter  (1837)  the  gospel  of 
Mark  was  finished  and  printed  in  the  following  year.  The 
translation  of  John  was  completed  in  1841  and  printed 
with  other  portions  of  scripture  in  1842." 

Writing  of  Mr.  Renville  in  1846,  Dr.  Williamson  says 
that  as  an  interpreter  "it  was  generally  admitted  that  he 
had  no  equal."    In  1841,  Mr.  Renville  became  a  ruling  elder 
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and  Prom  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1846, 
he  was  an  efficient  and  acceptable  officer  of  the  mission 
and  church. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
during  these  years  were  without  drawbacks  and  unpleasant- 
ness. The  Indians  began  by  complaining  that  it  took  a 
great  many  of  their  logs  to  build  the  mission  houses,  for 
which  they  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  paid,  as  well  as 
foe  the  prairie  grass  cropped  by  their  animals  and  the  hay 
put  up  for  winter  use.  Then  they  found  fault  with  the 
better  food  and  raiment  of  the  missionaries  and  said  that 
they  ought  to  share  these  things  with  them.  To  obtain  them 
they  resorted  to  the  "begging  dance,"  and,  as  Mr.  Kiggs 
quaintly  says,  "they  danced  outside  and  they  danced  inside 
of  Dr.  Williamson's  unfinished  house,"  but  they  got  noth- 
ing for  their  pains  and  went  away  angry  and  more  dis- 
contented than  ever. 

The  missionaries  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  discourage 
the  sending  forth  of  war  parties,  which  provoked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Sioux  and  led  them  to  regard  their  religious 
teachers  as  leagued  with  their  enemies.  For  this  thev  re- 
venged  themselves  upon  several  occasions  by  killing  the 
cattle  belonging  at  the  missions,  putting  their  owners  to 
serious  inconvenience  thereby.  At  one  period,  as  we  have 
already  described,  drunkenness  became  alarmingly  preva- 
lent among  the  Sioux  and  the  missions  were  frequently  be- 
set with  squads  of  intoxicated  warriors  who  conducted 
themselves  always  annoyingly,  sometimes  insolently  and 
threateningly.  Some  who  had  professed  religion  and  joined 
the  church  fell  through  this  vice  until  the  number  of 
apostates  amounted  to  half  the  full-blooded  male  com- 
municants. 

Another  difficulty  began  to  appear  in  the  hostility  mani- 
fested to  the  new  religion  that  had  come  among  them 
unasked  for  and  undesired.  At  first  it  was  not  understood 
by  the  Sioux  and  their  medicine  men,  seeing  nothing  in  it 
antagonistic  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  or  injurious  to 
their  trade  in  tricks  and  juggleries,  did  not  concern  them- 
selves enough  about  it  to  counsel  opposition.     So  long  as 
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the  conversions  were  confined  to  the  women  it  mattered 
nothing,  for  by  the  warrior's  creed  a  woman  is  too  con- 
temptible to  make  her  opinions  upon  any  subject  a  matter 
of  consequence.  But  when  young  warriors  who  had  been 
foremost  on  the  war-path,  readiest  to  resent  any  affront 
with  blood,  deepest  in  their  scorn  of  menial  pursuits  and  of 
those  who  engaged  in  them — when  these  embraced  the  new 
faith,  put  on  the  garments  of  another  race,  turned  their 
attention  to  labor  and  ceased  to  thirst  after  blood,  then  the 
religion  of  the  white  men  put  on  a  new  aspect  and  de- 
veloped tendencies  not  before  understood.  Then,  led  by  the 
juggling  impostors  whose  calling  was  being  ruined  and  the 
ambitious  chiefs  whose  followers  were  slipping  away  out  of 
the  range  of  their  influence,  a  crusade  was  begun  against  it. 

Another  and  serious  cause  of  this  hostility,  peculiar, 
however,  to  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota  villages, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This  was  the  effects  of  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty  of  1837,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  might  be  reserved  from  their  annual  allow- 
ance to  support  schools  for  their  benefit.  A  portion  of  this 
money  was  so  expended  but  a  large  balance  continued  to 
accumulate  until  it  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
through  the  representations  of  evil-disposed  traders,  whose 
palms  itched  for  the  handling  of  this  money,  the  Indians 
were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  it 
in  cash  and  that  the  schools  and  missions  were  only  a  de- 
vice to  absorb  it  and  keep  it  out  of  their  hands. 

Thus  a  determined  opposition  was  aroused  and  the  sol- 
diers prohibited  all  attendance  at  the  schools  and  religious 
meetings,  placing  guards  around  them  to  turn  back  those 
who  disregarded  their  commands.  A  patrol  made  the 
rounds  of  the  buildings  morning  and  evening,  cutting  up 
the  blankets  of  those  they  found  there.  They  also  forbade 
the  missionaries  to  cut  down  any  more  trees  and  continued 
to  cripple  them  by  the  destruction  of  their  cattle.  Little 
Crow,  after  closing  up  the  mission  at  his  village,  came  over 
to  Lac  qui  Parle  and  lent  his  influence  to  perpetuate  the 
opposition  there.  Upon  one  occasion  a  dissatisfied  warrior 
sent  an  arrow  whizzing  in  close  proximity  to   Mr.   Riggs, 
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and  at  another  time  they  killed  a  horse  attached  to  a  wagon 
in  which  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  of  the  mission  were 
traveling,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  and  go 
several  miles  on  foot.  To  these  troubles  is  to  be  added  the 
partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop  for  several  years,  beginning 
in  1842,  causing  a  wide  dispersion  of  the  church  members, 
some  of  whom  never  returned  to  the  missions.  But,  as  Mr. 
Biggs  exclaims,  "The  work  of  Christian  missions  should 
ever  be  aggressive,"  and  while  confronted  by  all  these  mis- 
fortunes and  persecutions  they  looked  upon  them  undis- 
mayed and  only  bethought  themselves  how  they  might 
carry  on  their  labors  with  more  energy  and  extend  them 
over  still  wider  fields. 

In  June,  1843,  a  new  station  was  begun  at  Traverse  des 
Sioux,  at  first  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  but  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  amount  of  persecution.  During  the  same 
year,  from  dread  of  the  Chippeways,  the  Sioux  dwellers  at 
Lake  Calhoun  removed  to  Oak  Grove  on  the  Minnesota 
river,  and,  in  consequence,  the  mission  at  Lake  Harriet  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  under  the  conduct  of  the 
brothers  Pond.  In  1846,  at  the  request  of  Little  Crow, 
Dr.  Williamson  removed  from  Lac  qui  Parle  to  Kaposia, 
the  former  station  passing  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Riggs, 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Pond  opened  a  new  station  at  Shakopee. 
Some  additions  had  been  made  to  the  working  force  in  this 
field,  and  the  year  1848  was  marked  by  two  additional 
arrivals,  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams  and  Rev.  John  F.  Acton,  the 
former  of  whom  joined  the  Lac  qui  Parle  station  while  the 
latter  began  a  new  one  at  Red  Wing.  In  1849,  Rev.  Joshua 
Potter  and  wife  were  transferred  from  the  Choctaw  to  the 
Sioux  Mission  and  were  stationed  at  Traverse  des  Sioux, 
but  this  gentleman  soon  became  discouraged  and  withdrew, 
declaring,  "I  consider  the  Dakotas  as  accessible  to  the 
gospel  only  to  a  very  limited  extent."  It  is  reported  that 
about  this  time  two-fifths  of  the  native  members  had  fallen 
away  from  the  church.  In  1850,  Dr.  Williamson  opened  a 
church  at  his  new  station  at  Kaposia,  including  as  its  native 
members  seven  Sioux  women.     But  everywhere  among  the 
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Sioux  the  work  of  conversion  moved  slowly  and  it  can  not 
be  said  the  missions  greatly  flourished. 

In  the  year  1851  occurred  the  treaties  which  dispossessed 
the  Sioux  of  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions  in  Minne- 
sota and  involved  the  removal  of  all  the  missions  except 
that  of  Lac  qui  Parle.  In  the  absorption  of  the  Sioux  mind 
in  the  momentous  affair  of  their  removal  and  attendant 
matters  little  could  be  accomplished  for  religion.  Another 
consequence  of  these  treaties  was  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Sioux  missions  of  the  brothers  Pond  and  others  engaged 
in  the  work.  Anticipating  the  vacation  of  the  ceded  lands, 
Dr.  Williamson,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  removed  from  Kaposia 
to  the  Yellow  Medicine  river,  where,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sioux  reservation,  he  re-established  his  mission.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  complete  a.  house  for  his  family  the 
rigors  of  winter  were  upon  them,  and  besides  the  suffering 
thus  occasioned,  they  barely  escaped  death  by  starvation 
before  spring  brought  them  relief. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1854,  all  the  buildings  of  the  Lac 
qui  Parle  mission  except  the  church,  with  nearly  their 
entire  contents,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  necessary 
to  occupy  the  church  for  shelter,  and  the  mission  family, 
left  in  great  destitution,  were  for  a  time  dependent  upon 
the  Indians  for  food  and  clothing.  When  this  misfortune 
became  known  in  the  East,  a  liberal  donation  was  made  to 
the  unfortunates  by  the  friends  of  the  mission  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  purusance  of  the  policy  of  consolida- 
tion which  had  been  resolved  upon,  the  mission  was,  soon 
after  this  event,  moved  down  the  river  to  a  point  two  miles 
distant  from  that  of  Dr.  Williamson,  where  it  was  first 
called  New  Hope  but  afterwards  Hazelwood,  and  around  it 
soon  gathered  nearly  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  members 
of  the  church  at  Lac  qui  Parle.  Meantime,  a  new  church 
had  been  organized  by  Dr.  Williamson  at  Yellow  Medicine, 
which  comprised  in  its  membership  twelve  Sioux  of  full 
blood. 

"And  now  for  a  brief  period,"  says  Mr.  Biggs  in  Tahoo 
Wahan,  "the  Word  of  God  prevailed  and  the  number  of 
disciples  was  considerably  increased.     Quite  a  neat  mission 
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chapel  had  been  creeled  al  the  Hazelwood  station,  which 
was  often  filled  to  overflowing  with  earnest  worshipers. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  house  at  Dr.  Williamson's  sta- 
tion, which  was  used  both  for  a  school  and  for  religious 
meetings.  In  addition  to  I  hem,  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson 
had  organized  a  church  at  the  Red  Wood  agency,  and,  with- 
out aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  hoard,  had  built  a  nice 
church  building,  which  was  dedicated  only  the  winter  pre- 
vious to  the  uprising.  And  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress, 
translated  into  the  Dakota  language,  stereotyped  by  the 
Tract  Society  in  New  York  and  received  and  read  exten- 
sively by  the  native  readers,  was  the  emblem  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Dakotas." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  announcement  that  the  War  of 
1812  had  anything-  to  do  with  the  remote  and  savage  land 
of  the  Blaekfeet  but  indirectly  it  certainly  had.  It  not 
only  (as  we  have  seen)  brought  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  ruined  the  vast  plans  of 
Mr.  Astor,  which  had  they  been  successfully  carried  out 
would  have  filled  the  region  of  the  upper  Missouri  as  well 
as  of  the  Columbia,  with  his  swarms  of  trappers  but  it  also 
attracted  to  other  scenes  of  action  the  restless  and  adven- 
turous men  who  else  would  have  resorted  hither,  and,  still 
more,  wrought  such  an  effect  upon  the  mercantile  interest 
of  the  country  that  it  was  many  years  after  the  war  ended 
before  capital  was  found  available  for  fur-trading  enter- 
prises of  any  magnitude. 

Hence  it  happened  that  for  about  ten  years  not  a  trap 
was  set  upon  any  tributary  stream  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
not  a  white  man  trod  the  grassy  plains  or  rugged  slopes 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  Blaekfeet  war  parties 
pursued  in  vain  the  search  for  white  scalps  and  found  no 
worthier  foes  than  the  old-time  hereditary  enemies  of  their 
own  race.  But  to  this  statement  we  must  make  one  excep- 
tion, the  only  one  that  history  or  tradition  hands  down  to 
us,  a  melancholy  exception  that  we  wish  had  not  fallen  to 
us  to  chronicle.  About  the  year  1819,  an  Immel,  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  and  Jones,  at  the  head  of  a  numeruos  band 
of  trappers,  ascended  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers. 
Following  the  latter  stream  to  its  source  in  the  mountains 
they  trapped  successfully,  accumulating  a  large  quantity 
of  beaver  skins  and  then  commenced  their  return.  A  su- 
perior force  of  Blood  Indians  discovered  them  near  where 
the  Yellowstone  issues  from  the  mountains  and  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  party.  It  was  a  massacre;  not  a  white 
man  escaped  and  their  arms,  furs  and  other  effects  became 
the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  fate  of  these  unfortunate 
men  would  have  remained  always  a  matter  of  conjecture 
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had  not  a  Blood  Indian  who  participated  in  the  fight  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  Major  Culbertson  in  later  years. 

General  William  H.  Ashley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  St. 
Louis,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry,  formerly  of  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company,  was  first  to  revive  the  American  fur 
trade  in  the  remote  West.  His  first  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  men,  ascended  the  Missouri  with  keel  boats 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  in  1822,  where  upon  the 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  they  built  a  fort.  From  this  point  small 
bands  of  trappers  spread  themselves  over  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  hunting,  trapping 
and  trading  with  the  Indians ;  ami  an  exploring  party,  led 
by  Smith,  Fitzpatrick  and  Sublette,  crossed  the  mountains 
to  Green  river.  This  party  was  robbed  by  unknown  In- 
dians of  all  its  horses  in  Green  River  valley,  but  made  its 
way  safely  back  with  such  favorable  reports  of  the  fur- 
bearing  capacities  of  that  distant  region  that  General  Ash- 
ley determined  to  make  it  the  principal  scene  of  his  future 
operations.  A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  1823  con- 
firmed him  in  this  resolution .  On  his  way  down  the  Mis- 
souri from  his  Yellowstone  post  with  a  keel  boat  loaded 
with  valuable  furs,  he  stopped  at  the  Arickara  village,  sit- 
uated on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Grand  river.  Here  a  difficulty  occurred 
with  the  Indians,  who,  abundantly  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  that  they  had  just  obtained  from  the  general 
in  trade,  attacked  the  boat  in  overwhelming  numbers.  A 
desperate  fight  ensued,  and,  after  losing  eighteen  of  his 
men,  the  general,  with  the  handful  of  survivors,  worked  the 
boat  out  of  range  and  made  his  way  safely  to  Fort  Cal- 
houn and  thence  to  St.  Louis. 

War  having  been  thus  inaugurated,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  which 
was  done  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  a  portion  of 
its  garrison  crossing  the  mountains  to  Green  river,  where 
they  arrived  only  after  losing  some  of  their  men  in  conflicts 
with  the  Indians.  In  1874,  there  were  still  Assiniboines 
living  who  remembered  this  fort.     Upon  one  occasion  they 
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had  a  battle  with  a  band  of  upper  Gros  Ventres  near  the 
fort,  whom  they  defeated,  the  Gros  Ventres  fleeing  to  the 
protection  of  the  fort.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  1824, 
General  Ashley  completed  the  organization  of  a  party  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  men,  and  with  a  numerous  train 
of  pack  animals  loaded  with  baggage  and  merchandise, 
passed  up  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  Sweetwater,  dis- 
covered and  traversed  the  since  famous  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  pressing  westward  across  Green  river, 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  To  the  south- 
ward he  discovered  a  smaller  lake,  since  called  by  his  name, 
where  he  built  a  trading  post — the  first  establishment  in 
Utah — and  occupied  it  with  a  large  garrison.  A  six-pounder 
cannon  was  hauled  from  Missouri  to  this  fort  two  years 
later,  and  in  1828  a  number  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  per- 
formed the  same  journey,  the  pioneers  of  the  many  thou- 
sands destined  in  later  years  to  roll  through  the  South  Pass 
on  their  way  to  Oregon  and  California. 

Aj  vigorous  system  of  trapping  was  at  once  organized, 
bands  of  trappers  traversed  the  country  in  every  direction, 
including  in  their  wanderings  a  large  part  of  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  California  and  New  Mexico.  In 
1825,  General  Ashley  made  a  dangerous  trip  in  bull  boats 
through  a  portion  of  the  rapids  of  Green  river,  but  was  glad 
to  quit  the  stream  as  soon  as  he  found  a  suitable  break  in 
the  steep  canyons  in  which  he  had  become  involved.  On 
the  banks  of  Green  river,  where  he  abandoned  his  bull  boats, 
he  encountered  a  band  of  trappers  led  by  one  Provo,  of 
whose  wanderings  there  appears  to  be  no  record.  In  com- 
pany with  this  party  he  continued  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  there  unexpectedly  met  the  somewhat  celebrated  Peter 
Ogden  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  Canadian  and 
Iroquois  trappers  and  hunters.  From  them  he  made  a 
purchase  that  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fortune. 
This  party  had  accumulated  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  beaver  skins,  which  their  necessities  in- 
duced them  to  part  with  to  the  general  for  a  small  fraction 
of  their  value.  At  this  time  the  general  was  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  about  $75,000,  but  the  furs  collected  by  his  own 
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people,  added  fco  tlhe  purchase  from  Mr.  Ogden's  party, 
amounted  in  value  to  about  $200,000,  with  which,  in  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  packs,  borne  upon  pack  animals 
and  escorted  by  fifty  men,  lie  set  out  for  the  I i i «;  Horn 
river.  With  his  valuable  freight  he  accomplished  the  pass- 
age of  the  mountains  successfully,  and  upon  reaching  the 
Big  Horn  sent  back  the  horses  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  his 
escort,  while  with  twenty  men  he  fell  to  and  constructed 
bull  boats  in  which  it  was  designed  to  float  to  St.  Louis. 

Here  a  party  of  four  trappers,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Green  river,  built  a  boat  of  their  own  and  sailed  in 
advance,  intending  to  trap  along-  the  river  till  the  general's 
party  should  overtake  them.  When  the  general  passed 
down  he  found  the  broken  remains  of  their  boat  and  traps, 
but  the  trappers  had  disappeared,  and  from  the  evidences 
of  the  ground  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  been  sur- 
prised and  murdered  by  Indians.  The  run  down  the  Big 
Horn  and  Yellowstone  was  made  without  incident,  but 
upon  attempting  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
one  of  the  boats  sank  and  in  a  moment  its  cargo  of  thirty 
packs  of  beaver,  representing  a  money  value  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,   was  floating  rapidly  down   stream. 

Great  then  was  the  confusion,  the  general  shouting  to  the 
men  to  save  the  packs,  the  men  yelling  frantically  to  one 
another,  while  the  swimmers  hastily  lightened  themselves, 
plunged  into  the  river  and  splashed  after  the  vanishing 
beaver  skins,  which  danced  upon  the  water  and  swept  gaily 
onward  as  if  delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
their  familiar  element.  It  was  a  stirring  scene,  but  sud- 
denly a  new  feature  was  added  to  the  picture.  As  if  by 
magic  the  bank  of  the  river  was  suddenly  lined  with  a 
swarm  of  blue-clad  forms,  which  a  glance  showed  to  be  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  army.  It  was  the  expedition  of 
General  Atkinson  which  had  been  camped  there  for  three 
or  four  days,  and,  hearing  the  confusion  in  the  river,  offi- 
cers and  men  had  thronged  to  the  bank  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  The  shipwrecked  packs  were  all  saved 
and  presently  there  was  a  commingling  of  mountaineers 
and  soldiers  in  the  hearty  good-fellowship  that  is  apt  to  be 
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fostered  by  such  complete  isolation  as  both  parties  had  ex- 
perienced. 

When  General  Ashley  arrived  at  Fort  Calhoun,  after  his 
retreat  from  the  Arickara  village,  he  reported  the  outrage 
he  had  sustained  to  the  commandant,  General  Leavenworth, 
who  immediately  moved  against  the  Indians  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  and  a 
party  of  Sioux  warriors.  He  punished  them  severely,  driv- 
ing them  from  their  country,  destroying  their  village  and 
burning  their  corn  fields.  The  Arickaras  fled  to  the  Pawnee 
villages  on  the  Platte,  the  Pawnees  being  a  kindred  people, 
speaking  a  similar  language.  They  remained  with  the 
Pawnees  till  1837,  when,  the  Mandans  having  been  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  smallpox,  the  Arickaras  returned  to 
the  Missouri,  dispossessed  the  miserable  remnant  of  thirty 
men,  women  and  children  of  their  principal  village,  and 
themselves  occupied  it. 

Certain  bands  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  in  particular  the 
Teton,  had  in  previous  years  been  guilty  of  repeated  out- 
rages upon  the  whites  along  the  Missouri,  and  in  reporting 
to  the  government  the  attack  of  the  Arickaras  upon  General 
Ashley,  General  Leavenworth  expressed  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  Sioux  in  a  general  war.  Thereupon 
a  portion  of  Colonel  Chambers'  First  Infantry  was  ordered 
to  the  upper  Missouri  to  reinforce  General  Leavenworth. 
Four  companies,  commanded  by  Major  Kearney,  soon  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis,  and  as  soon  as  boats  could  be  procured, 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri,  but  before  they  had 
left  the  Mississippi  behind  them  four  miles  they  received 
intelligence  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  and 
thereupon  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Bellefontaine  Bar- 
racks, about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
an  old  cantonment  erected  by  the  rifle  regiment  a  few  years 
previous. 

Meantime,  as  the  government  had  never  treated  with  any 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri  above  Fort  Calhoun,  General 
Atkinson  and  Major  Benjamin  O'Fallon  were  appointed 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  Major  Langham,  a  gentle- 
man of  Washington  City,  being  their  secretary.     To  impress 
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the  Indians  with  a  due  sense  of  the  military  power  of  the 
government  it  was  determined  that  a  considerable  force  of 
troops  should  attend  the  commissioners  in  their  negotia- 
tions. The  four  companies  under  Major  Kearney  were  or- 
dered from  Bellefontaine  Barracks  to  form  a  part  of  it, 
and,  setting  out  in  the  spring  of  1824,  they  arrived  at  Fort 
Calhoun  late  in  the  fall  "in  an  awful  snowstorm."  There 
a  little  below  the  fort,  they  erected  and  occupied  temporary 
winter  quarters,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Canton- 
ment Barbour. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1825,  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  four  companies  of  the  First  Infantry  under 
Major  Kearney  and  six  companies  of  the  Sixth  under  Col- 
onel Leavenworth,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river.  It 
was  embarked  upon  keel  boats,  which  had  been  provided 
with  side  wheels,  in  imitation  of  the  steamboats  then  re- 
cently invented,  which  were  designed  to  be  rotated  by  ma- 
chinery worked  by  the  crew,  but  the  labor  proved  too  fa- 
tiguing, completely  wearing  down  the  command,  and  resort 
was  had  to  the  towing  line.  All  the  tribes  on  the  river 
were  visited  and  treaties  were  made  with  them,  the  expedi- 
tion experiencing  no  difficulty  till  it  arrived  at  the  villages 
of  the  Minnetarees.  It  chanced  that  the  celebrated  chief, 
"Long  Hair"  (so  called  from  the  wonderful  length  of  his 
hair  which  swept  the  ground  as  he  walked),  was  present 
with  a  large  force  of  Crow  Indians  on  one  of  their  occa- 
sional visits  of  trade  and  friendship  to  their  kindred,  the 
Minnetarees.  They  had  with  them  a  captive  half-breed 
woman  and  child  belonging  to  some  tribe  of  the  Columbia 
river  but  captured  by  the  Crows  from  the  Blackfeet.  In 
the  course  of  a  council  with  these  Indians,  General  Atkin- 
son demanded  the  liberation  of  the  captives  but  the  Crows 
refused.  The  general  persisted  in  his  demand,  and  in  a 
subsequent  interview,  when  the  general  was  not  present, 
Major  O'Fallon  became  so  enraged  at  the  taunts  of  a  Crow 
chief  that  he  snapped  a  pistol  in  his  face  and  then  struck 
him  with  the  butt  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  inflicting  a 
severe  gash.  The  chief  received  the  blow  sullenly,  but  when 
the  Indians  outside  heard  of  the  occurrence  they  became 
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furious  with  rage  and  threatened  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  troops.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  they  succeeded 
in  spiking-  General  Atkinson's  cannon  with  sticks  and  stuff- 
ing them  with  earth  and'  grass,  but  fortunately  he  was 
enabled  to  quiet  the  Indians  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
terpreter and  renegade  Rose,  who  was  present  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  them.  The  Indians  then  surrendered 
the  half-breed  woman  and  child  and  the  general  rewarded 
them  with  the  present  of  a  number  of  guns  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  expedition  then  continued  on  up  the  river  in  quest 
of  the  Assiniboines,  whom  the  commissioners  were  extremely 
anxious  to  meet,  as  they  were  considered  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  band  on  the  river,  and  the  more  dangerous 
in  consequence  of  their  disposition  to  be  friendly  with  the 
English.  The  whole  command  ascended  as  high  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  from  which  point  a  portion  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  Milk  river,  but  the  Assiniboines 
were  not  found,  nor  even  heard  of.  These  Indians  had  not 
learned  at  that  early  day  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, only  occasionally  visiting  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  trading  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  that  they  were  induced  to  descend 
from  the  more  northern  regions  that  had  been  their  home 
and  occupy  permanently  the  neighborhood  of  the  Missouri. 
It  was  while  General  Atkinson's  main  command  was  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  detachment  which  had  ascended  to  Milk  river 
that  General  Ashley's  flotilla  of  bull  boats  came  gliding 
upon  the  scene  in  its  descent  from  the  mountains. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  General  Ashley  the  de- 
tachment returned  from  Milk  river  and  the  encampment 
was  broken  up.  General  (then  Lieutenant)  Harney  took 
General  Ashley's  furs  upon  his  own  boat  and  the  clumsy 
and  unsafe  bull  boats  were  abandoned,  the  mountaineers 
finding  a  berth  among  the  soldiers.  The  expedition  reached 
Fort  Calhoun  in  the  fall  without  misadventure,  and  after 
a  stay  of  three  days,  General  Ashley  continued  his  voyage 
in  a  good  boat  obtained  at  the  fort.     Intelligence  of  his  ap- 
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proach  and  of*  the  great  success  he  had  achieved  reached 
St.  Louis  in  advance  of  his  arrival,  and  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  lie  was  received  with  an  artillery  salute 
that  continued  till  his  boat  touched  the  landing,  where  a 
numerous  concourse  of  citizens  had  gathered,  who  received 
him  with  deafening  cheers.  It  was  less  like  the  return  of 
a  fur  trader  than  of  a  conqueror  of  armies  and  proved  the 
general's  great  popularity  with  the  people  of  his  town. 

The  winter  of  L825-6  was  passed  by  General  Ashley's 
men  upon  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  feAv  independent 
bands  who  wintered  with  them,  swelling  their  numbers  to 
more  than  three  hundred  men.  The  tedium  of  the  winter 
was  broken  by  a  war  expedition  of  forty  men,  led  by  Fitz- 
pa trick  and  Biidger,  against  a  band  of  Columbia  river  In- 
dians who  had  stolen  eighty  of  their  horses.  It  was  entirely 
successful,  recovering  most  of  the  horses  and  capturing  a 
number  from  the  Indians  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  In 
the  spring,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  they  proceeded  to 
the  Snake  river  country  to  prosecute  the  season's  trapping. 
Here  they  encountered  the  Blackfeet,  who  attempted  by 
night  to  drive  off  their  horses,  which  were  picketed  close 
to  the  camp.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  trappers  the 
Indians  succeeded  in  cutting  loose  and  driving  off  three, 
but  the  alarm  being  promptly  sounded  the  trappers  turned 
out  and  opened  a  rapid  fire  in  the  darkness  which  killed 
six  Indians  who  had  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  camp.  But  soon  afterward  the  Indians  obtained  ample 
revenge.  An  independent  party  of  twelve  trappers,  led  by 
one  Logan,  separated  from  the  force  to  trap  alone;  they 
were  never  heard  of  afterward  and  were  undoubtedlv  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Blackfeet. 

As  the  summer  campaign  of  the  party  was  in  a  region 
dominated  by  the  Blackfeet,  it  was  destined  to  be  a  season 
of  battles.  A  party  of  thirty  men  led  by  Robert  Campbell 
was  the  next  object  of  the  attention  of  these  doughty  war- 
riors. They  were  in  the  open  country  when  the  Indians  be- 
gan the  attack,  but  gradually  retreated  to  the  cover  of  a 
dense  growth  of  willows,  six  miles  distant,  reaching  them 
with  the  loss  of  one  man.     Here   thev  were  safe  as  long 
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as  their  ammunition  held  out,  but  this,  unfortunately,  be- 
gan to  fail.  It  was  only  a  few  miles  to  the  main  encamp- 
ment of  the  trappers  and  it  was  decided  as  their  only  hope, 
that  intelligence  of  their  situation  must  be  sent  there. 
Beckwourtk  and  Calhoun  volunteered  for  the  dangerous 
service  and  dashed  away  on  picked  horses,  stripped  to  the 
skin.  They  ran  the  Indian  lines  in  safety  and  soon  the 
route  was  thronged  with  men  hurrying  to  the  assistance  of 
Campbell's  party.  Astonished  at  the  apparition  of  such  a 
force,  the  Indians  turned  and  fled.  So  confident  had  they 
been  of  destroying  the  entire  party  of  the  whites  that  three 
men,  whom  they  might  have  cut  off  and:  killed,  they  mo- 
tioned to  join  their  friends,  preferring  apparently  to  take 
them  all  together.  At  this  time  the  Blackfeet  were  almost 
entirely  without  experience  in  fighting  with  the  whites  and 
had  not  yet  learned  the  desperate  fighting  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  bold  men  who,  as  trappers  and  hunters,  were 
beginning  to  ransack  the  wide  regions  over  which  they  had 
for  so  many  years  held  such  undisputed  sway.  But  they 
were  not  long  in  learning,  and  we  shall  see  how  in  many  a 
bloody  encounter  the  knowledge  was  acquired.  In  the  con- 
flict we  have  just  described  the  trappers  obtained  seventeen 
scalps,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  Indians  carried  off  many 
of  their  slain. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  General  Ashley  arrived  from  the 
East  with  three  hundred  pack  mules  laden  with  goods  and 
supplies.  More  than  three  hundred  men  were  assembled, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  this  caravan  to  dispose  of  their 
peltries,  obtain  new  outfits,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a 
brief  season  of  revelry  and  dissipation.  This  was  the 
second  gathering  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
mountains,  the  first  having  followed  General  Ashley's  ar- 
rival with  goods  the  previous  summer.  As  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  these  assemblages  more  fully  here- 
after, we  will  only  mention  now  that  they  remained  a  regu- 
lar feature  of  the  fur  trade,  with  characteristics  little 
changed  by  time  until  the  system  of  the  fur  trade  itself 
underwent  a  change.  But  when  permanent  forts  were 
established    at   convenient    points   throughout   the    country 
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with  goods  always  in  store,  the  trading,  formerly  consoli- 
dated in  a  few  weeks,  was  diffused  throughout  the  year  and 
the  annual  assemblage,  with  its  mirth,  songs,  drinking, 
bragging,  racing,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  flirtation 
with  squaws  and  general  recklessness  and  improvidence  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past. 

Two  days  after  the  general's  arrival  he  was  witness  of 
an  Indian  battle.  The  Blackfeet  in  considerable  force  had 
approached  the  Snake  village  and  killed  three  men  and  two 
women  of  that  tribe.  The  rendezvous  of  the  trappers  was 
near  at  hand  and  thither  the  chief  of  the  Snakes  repaired 
to  solicit  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  trappers'  rifles  in 
avenging  the  blow.  He  appealed  to  Sublette,  exhorting  him 
to  prove  "that  his  warriors  could  fight — that  they  were 
great  braves."  It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  settle  old 
scores  with  the  Blackfeet,  as  well  as  establish  more  firmly 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  Snakes  and  Sub- 
lette gave  favorable  answer  to  the  appeal.  Calling  upon  the 
trappers  to  follow  him,  he  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  gal- 
loped   to   the  attack. 

There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  mounting  in  hot 
haste,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  vast  throng  of  Indians  and 
trappers  were  in  the  saddle  and  charging  in  the  wake  of 
the  retreating  Blackfeet.  The  pursuit  was  continued  for 
about  five  miles,  where  the  Blackfeet  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  borders  of  a  pond  and  stood  at  bay.  The  battle 
Lasted  for  several  hours,  but  the  Blackfeet,  sheltered  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ground  and  fighting  with  desperate  reso- 
lution, were  enabled  to  hold  their  assailants  in  check.  Not 
infrequently  they  issued  from  their  stronghold  and  made  a 
bold  sortie  npon  their  foes,  and  it  was  evident  that  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  so  strong  a  position  so  valiantly  defended 
would    involve  a   terrible  sacrifice  of  life. 

At  last  Sublette  drew  off  his  forces,  requesting  the 
Snakes  to  press  the  attack  till  his  men  got  something  to 
eat,  but  they  had  no  stomach  for  the  job  single-handed  and 
followed  Sublette  from  the  field.  The  Blackfeet  improved 
the  opportunity  to  retreat,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost 
expedition,    leaving   a    number   of   their   dead   on    the   field. 
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Beckwourth    states    that    one    hundred    and    seventy-three 

scalps  were  obtained  from  the  Blackfeet  as  the  fruits  of 
this  victory,  while  the  allies  lost  only  eleven  killed  and 
several  wounded.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  such  dis- 
parity of  loss  when  the  defenders  had  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  the  statement  is  probably  an  instance  of  Beck- 
wourth's  customary  exaggeration.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
adventures  and  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  experiences'  as 
his  celebrated  compeer,  Bridger,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
in  telling  his  story  he  has  chosen  to  set  his  pearls  of  truth 
in  the  base  metal  of  sheer  fabrication.  Indeed,  so  much 
fiction  is  blended  with  the  truth  in  his  book  that  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  we  make  use  of  his  statements  at  all 
unless  sustained  by  contemporary  evidence.  This  has  been 
possible  in  manj^  instances,  which  has  afforded  us  a  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  his  story,  and  by  this  test  we 
find  that  he  rarely  exaggerates  or  misstates  in  'favor  of 
other  parties,  often  in  favor  of  himself,  and  not  rarely 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  this  battle,  he  is  a  sharer  in  the 
general  glory.  It  is  found  also,  in  sifting  his  statements, 
that  lie  is  sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  disingenuous- 
ness  in  another  form,  namely,  that  he  narrates  an  important 
fact,  the  only  error  of  his  account  being  that  he  quietly 
suppresses  the  true  hero  of  the  story  and  substitutes  him- 
self. 

General  Ashley  continued  at  the  head  of  the  company 
he  had  formed  until  1827,  when,  having  been  recently  mar- 
ried and  being  satisfied  with  the  fortune  he  had  acquired, 
he  sold  out  to  Captain  William  Sublette  and  others  and 
retired  to  his  home  at  St.  Louis.  The  general  was  a  man  of 
slight  figure  and  delicate  appearance,  but  hardy,  courageous 
and  of  indomitable  energy.  In  his  expeditions  he  cheer- 
fully endured  every  toil  and  privation  imposed  upon  his 
men,  went  hungry  when  they  were  hungry,  shirked  no  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  a  kind,  encouraging 
and  engaging  manner  won  their  affections,  and  did  he 
chance  to  wrong  any,  with  true  nobility  confessed  his  fault 
upon  discovering  it  and  asked  forgiveness.  He  had  no  lack 
of  personal  adventures,  met  with  many  narrow  escapes,  and 
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Ict'i  among  the  bold  men  of  the  border,  who  could  distin- 
guish and  appreciate  such  qualities,  a  high  reputation  for 
courage  and  hardihood.  After  his  retirement  from  the  far 
trade  he  lived  a  respected  citizen  of  St.  Louis  for  many 
years  and  finally  died  a  member  of  Congress. 
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Graduated  United  States  Military  Academy,  June,  1861. 

Brigadier-General,  Volunteers,  June  29,  1863,  appointed  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age — the  youngest  general  in 
the  Civil  War — and  commanded  thousands  of  men. 

Brevet  Major-General,  Volunteers,  October,  1861. 

Commanded  Michigan  Brigade  of  Cavalry  at  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  Third  Division  of  Sheridan's  Cavalry 
Corps. 

Major-General,  Volunteers,  April,  1S65. 

Commanded  Division  of  Cavalry,  Mexican  Border,  1865-6. 

Brevetted  through  all  grades  from  Major  to  Major-General, 
Regular  Army,  for  distinguished  services  at  Gettys- 
burg, Yellow  Tavern,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Five 
Forks  and  Appomattox. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tth  United  States  Cavalry,  July,  1866, 
which  he  commanded  in  Indian  campaigns,  1867-1876. 
Eminently  successful  in  the  Battle  of  the  Washita 
(where  he  was  sufficiently  armed  and  provided  with 
adequate  supplies).  Commander,  also,  in  Expedition 
in  Staked  Plains,  1869;  Yellowstone  Expedition,  1873; 
Black  Hills  Exploration,  1874. 

In  1876  the  government  sent  against  the  whole  Sioux  Na- 
tion, which  included  the  best  of  Indian  warriors,  an 
expedition  of  troops  utterly  insufficient  in  numbers  to 
cope  with  the  hostile  forces.  They  were  handicapped 
further  by  having  to  operate  from  a  base  of  supplies 
which  soon  grew  too  distant,  and  were  supplied  with 
arms  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  latest  type  issued  by 
the  government  to  the  Indians  themselves.  With  such 
drawbacks,  and  because  of  the  failure  of  Major  Reno's 
battalion  to  come  to  his  support,  General  Custer  was 
killed,  with  his  whole  detachment,  at  the  Battle  of 
Little  Big  Horn,  June  25,  1876. 
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PEEFACE 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
in  which  my  gallant  and  distinguished  husband  and  his 
entire  detachment  of  the  7th  United  States  Cavalry  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  was  one  of  the  most 
tragic  engagements  in  American  military  annals.  It  is 
to  be  commemorated  on  June  25th  by  a  celebration  of  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  disaster;  and  naturally,  therefore, 
it  is  my  desire  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  par- 
ticularly those  who  will  assemble  at  Hardin,  Montana,  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  an  opportunity  to  become 
fully  and  accurately  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  battle.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  set  at  rest  some 
of  the  fictions  that  were  spread  broadcast  at  the  time  by 
the  enemies  of  General  Custer,  or  by  friends  of  General 
Terry,  who  thought  the  latter  needed  protection  from 
blame  or  censure.  This  is  written,  however,  in  no  spirit  of 
controversy  and  with  no  intention  or  willingness  to  revive 
partisan  feelings  aroused  by  the  frightful  event  now  com- 
memorated. But  as  the  widow  of  the  general  whose  bril- 
liant} record  in  the  Civil  War  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  is  so  well  known,  I  welcome  with  thankfulness  the 
opportunity  accorded  me  by  this  celebration  to  present  a 
review  of  the  battle  and  various  conflicting  accounts  of  it. 

Quite  apart  from  personal  reasons,  moreover,  it  is  fitting 
that  so  noble  a  story  of  courage  and  sacrifice  should  be  re- 
told in  full  to  the  present  generation;  and  with  this  word  of 
explanation  as  to  my  reasons  for  giving  circulation  to  this 
pamphlet,  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  through  the  kindness  of 
one  of  General  Custer's  brother  officers  and  the  courtesy 
of  The  Century  Company  that  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to 
publish,  the  following  record  of  the  catastrophe.  Far  better 
than  anything  I  could  write,  it  sets  forth  the  facts  so  con- 
vincingly as  to  fulfill  the  most  cherished  desire  of  my 
heart.  This  account  of  "Custer's  Last  Battle,"  written  by 
General  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  was  originally  printed  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  January,  1892.  From  first  to  last  it 
is   written   with   absolute   loyalty   to   General   Custer,    but 
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without  prejudice  toward  any  other  commander;  and  it  can 
not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  even  the  casual  reader  as  the 
accurate  and  careful  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian. 
Indeed,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  held  its  place  for 
nearly  thirty  years  as  an  authoritative  and  a  distinctive 
presentation  of  the  truth  concerning  the  battle.  For  its 
author  served  throughout  the  campaign  as  lieutenant  of 
Custer's  Regiment,  the  7th  Cavalry,  in  command  of  Troop 
K,  which  was  in  the  thick  of  that  part  of  the  fight  in 
which  Major  Reno's  battalion  was  engaged.  Moreover,  as 
the  latter  portion  of  his  article  shows,  General  Godfrey 
has  visited  the  battlefield  within  later  years  in  company 
with  some  of  the  leading  Indian  chiefs  who  took  part  in  the 
conflict,  and,  therefore,  has  gained  still  further  information 
of  an  absolutely  authentic  character. 

Once  more,  then,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to  this  distinguished  officer  and  to  The  Century  Company 
for  their  generous  aid  in  offering  me  the  privilege  of  re- 
printing "Custer's  Last  Battle."  It  is  both  a  historic 
cnronicle  and  a  touching  tribute,  well  worthy  to  accom- 
pany the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  Hardin 
monument  to  General  Custer  on  June  25th.  And  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  with  the  eloquent  words  sure  to  be  spoken  on 
that  day,  it  may  serve  to  dispel  every  last,  lingering  doubt 
or  criticism  that  might  even  tend  to  dim  the  glory  of  that 
band  of  troopers  and  their  beloved  general,  heroes  all,  who 
went  to  their  death  with  the  imperishable  valor  of  the 
American  soldier — fighting  a  hopeless  fight  to  the  last  man 
and  the  last  cartridge,  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  forty-five 
years  ago. 

June,  1921.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer. 
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FOREWORD 

Although  it  happened  a  generation  ago,  the  public  in- 
terest in  Custer's  Last  Battle  seems  to  continue  unabated. 
When  in  the  field  it  was  my  custom  to  keep  a  diary  of 
events,  etc.  This  sometimes  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  my  family,  in  which  case  only  the  more  important 
military  events  were  noted  in  my  book.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  1  made  notes  of  some  of  the  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  told  by  comrades. 

In  1879,  my  brother  officers  at  West  Point  asked  me  to 
write  a.  paper  on  the  subject  to  be  read  at  the  Lyceum. 
With  the  aid  of  my  diary,  letters,  notes  and  with  events 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I  wrote  up  a  very  sizable  pile  of  manu- , 
scripts.  I  then  cut  out  much  that  I  know  now  would  be  of 
quite  general  interest.  The  rejected  material,  together 
with  notes  and  some  letters,  was  destroyed.  This  destruc- 
tion has  been  regretted  many  times  since,  as  much  of  it 
bears  on  subjects  of  controversy  as  to  the  campaign  and  the 
conduct  of  individuals. 

In  1886,  I  was  enabled  to  get  former  hostile  Indians  to 
talk  to  me  of  the  battle.  The  account  given  me  by  Mrs. 
"Spotted  Horn  Bull"  and  her  husband  was  by  all  odds  the 
most  circumstantial,  comprehensive  and  straightforward, 
particularly  her  relation  to  that  part  of  the  battle  that  re- 
sulted in  the  annihilation  of  General  Custer's  command. 
I  told  her  I  wanted  only  the  facts  and  as  they  occurred. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  and  her  husband 
told  the  truth  as  they  knew  it.  We  had  a  map  of  the  field 
before  us  and  I  took  notes  of  her  narrative.     Then  I  got 

♦"Taken   from   'The  Century  Magazine'    by    permission    of    the    Publishers, 
The  Century  Co." 
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Chief  Gall's  story  on  the  field  and  afterward  in  garrison 
through  interpreters.  The  material  facts  were  given  as  re- 
lated in  the  text  and  agreed  substantially  with  the  story  of 
Spotted  Horn  Bull  and  wife.  In  the  light  of  these  new 
facts  the  version  of  the  fight  of  Custer's  immediate  com- 
maud  was  rewritten. 

"Custer's  Last  Battle"  was  first  published  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  January,  1892,  and  its  cordial  reception  by  the 
public  and  particularly  by  my  comrades,  who  were  fellow- 
participants  in  the  battle,  has  induced  me  to  publish  it  with 
added  material,  and  again  submit  it  to  the  public. 

1908.  E.  S.  Godfrey. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1876,  at  McComb  City,  Miss.,  I 
received  orders  to  report  my  troop  ("K"  7th  Cavalry)  to 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Department  of  Dakota  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  At  the  latter  place  about  twenty-five  re- 
cruits fresh  from  civil  life  joined  the  troop,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota, 
where  the  Yellowstone  Expedition  was  being  organized. 
This  expedition  consisted  of  the  7th  United  States  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  General  George  A.  Custer,  28  officers  and 
about  700  men ;  two  companies  of  the  17th  United  States 
Infantry,  and  one  company  of  the  6th  United  States  In- 
fantry, 8  officers  and  135  men;  one  platoon  of  Gatling 
Guns,  2  officers  and  32  men  (of  the  20th  United  States 
Infantry),  and  40  "Bee"  Indian  scouts.  The  expeditionary 
forces  were  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Alfred  H. 
Terry,  the  department  commander,  who,  with  his  staff,  ar- 
rived several  days  prior  to  our  departure. 

On  the  17th  of  May  at  5  a.  m.,  the  "general"  *  was 
sounded,  the  wagons  were  packed  and  sent  to  the  quarter- 
master, and  by  six  o'clock  the  wagon  train  was  on  the  road 
escorted  by  the  infantry.  By  seven  o'clock  the  7th  Cavalry 
was  marching  in  column  of  platoon  around  the  parade 
ground  of  Fort  Lincoln,  headed  by  the  band  playing  "Garry 
Owen,"  the  Seventh's  battle  tune,  first  used  when  the  regi- 
ment charged  at  the  battle  of  Washita.  The  column  was 
halted  and  dismounted  just  outside  the  garrison.     The  offi- 

*  The    signal    to    take    down    tents    and    break    camp. 
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cers  and  married  men  were  permitted  to  leave  the  ranks  to 
say  "good-bye"  to  their  families.  General  Terry,  knowing 
the  anxiety  of  the  ladies,  had  assented  to,  or  ordered,  this 
demonstration  in  order  to  allay  their  fears  and  satisfy  them, 
by  the  formidable  appearance  we  made,  that  we  were  able 
to  cope  with  any  enemy  that  we  might  expect  to  meet,  Not 
many  came  out  to  witness  the  pageant,  but  many  tear-filled 
eyes  looked  from  the  latticed  windows. 

During  this  halt  the  wagon  train  was  assembled  on  the 
plateau  west  of  the  post  and  formed  in  column  of  fours. 
When  it  started  off  the  "assembly"  was  sounded  and  ab- 
sentees joined  their  commands.  The  signals  "mount"  and 
"forward"  were  sounded,  and  the  regiment  marched  away, 
the  band  playing  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

The  7th  Cavalry  was  divided  into  two  columns,  desig- 
nated right  and  left  wings,  commanded  by  Major  Marcus 
A.  Reno  and  Captain  F.  W.  Benteen.  Each  wing  was  sub- 
divided into  two  battalions  of  three  troops,  each.  After  the 
first  day  the  following  was  the  habitual  order  of  inarch : 
One  battalion  was  advance  guard,  one  was  rear  guard,  and 
one  marched  on  each  flank  of  the  train.  General  Custer 
with  one  troop  of  the  advance  guard,  went  ahead  and  se- 
lected the  route  for  the  train  and  the  camping  places  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  march.  The  other  two  troops  of  the 
advance  guard  reported  at  headquarters  for  pioneer  or 
fatigue  duty,  to  build  bridges  and  creek  crossings.  The  rear 
guard  kept  behind  everything;  when  it  came  up  to  a  wagon 
stalled  in  the  mire,  it  helped  to  put  the  wagon  forward. 
The  battalions  on  the  flanks  were  to  be  kept  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  trail  and  not  to  get  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  advance  or  rear  of  the  train,  and  to  avoid  dis- 
mounting any  oftener  than  necessary.  The  march  was  con- 
ducted as  follows :  One  troop  marched  until  about  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  train,  when  it  was  dismounted,  the 
horses  unbitted  and  allowed  to  graze  until  the  train  had 
passed  and  was  about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  it,  when  it 
took  up  the  inarch  again;  each  of  the  other  two  troops 
would  conduct  their  march  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
two  troops  on  each  flank  would  be  marching  alongside  the 
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train  all  the  time.  If  the  country  was  much  broken,  a 
half  dozen  flankers  were  thrown  out  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. The  flankers  regulated  their  march  so  as  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  troop.  The  pack  animals  and  beef  herd 
were  driven  alongside  the  train  by  the  packers  and  herders. 

One  wagon  was  assigned  to  each  troop,  and  transported 
five  days'  rations  and  forage  and  the  mess  kit  of  the  troop ; 
also  the  mess  kit,  tents  and  baggage  of  the  troop  officers 
and  ten  days'  supplies  for  the  officers'  mess.  The  men  were 
armed  with  the  carbine  and  revolver;  no  one,  not  even  the 
officer  of  the  day,  carried  the  sabre.  Each  troop  horse 
carried,  in  addition  to  the  rider,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds.  This  additional  weight  included  all  equipments  and 
about  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  fifty  in  the  belt 
and  fifty  in  saddlebags. 

The  wagon  train  consisted  in  all  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wheeled  vehicles.  In  it  were  carried  thirty  days' 
supplies  of  forage  and  rations  (excepting  beef),  and  two 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  The  two-horse 
wagons,  hired  by  contract,  carried  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds.  The  six-mule  government  wagons 
carried  from  three  to  five  thousand  pounds,  depending  on 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  mules.  The  Gatling  guns 
were  each  hauled  by  four  condemned  cavalry  horses  and 
marched  in  advance  of  the  train.  Two  light  wagons  loaded 
with  axes,  shovels,  pick-axes  and  some  pine  boards  and 
scantling,  sufficient  for  a  short  bridge,  accompanied  the 
"pioneer"  troops.  The  "crossings"  as  they  are  termed, 
were  often  very  tedious  and  would  frequently  delay  the 
train  several  hours.  During  this  time  the  cavalry  horses 
were  unbitted  and  grazed,  the  men  holding  the  reins.  Those 
men  not  on  duty  at  the  crossing  slept  or  collected  in  groups 
to  spin  yarns  and  take  a  whiff  at  their  "dingy  dudeens." 
The  officers  usually  collected  near  the  crossing  to  watch 
progress,  and  passed  the  time  in  conversation  and  playing 
practical  jokes.  About  noon  the  "strikers"  who  carried  the 
haversacks,  were  called,  and  the  different  messes  had  their 
luncheon,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  clubbing  to- 
gether.  When  the  haversacks  were  opened  the  horses  usually 
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stopped  grazing  and  put  their  noses  near  their  riders'  faces 
and  asked  very  plainly  to  share  their  hardtack.  If  their 
polite  request  did  not  receive  attention  they  would  paw  the 
ground  or  even  strike  their  riders.  The  old  soldier  was 
generally  willing-  to  share  with  his  beast. 

The  length  of  the  day's  march,  varying  from  ten  to  forty 
miles,  was  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  difficulties 
or  obstacles  encountered  by  wood,  water  and  grass,  and  by 
the  distance  in  advance  where  such  advantages  were  likely 
to  be  found.  If,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  column  of  smoke  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  the 
trail  and  a  mile  or  two  in  advance,  it  was  a  pretty  sure  in- 
dication that  a  camp  had  been  selected.  The  cavalry,  ex- 
cepting the  rear  guard,  would  then  cut  loose  from  the  train 
and  go  directly  to  camp.  The  rear  guard  would  send  de- 
tails to  collect  fuel  and  unpack  their  wagons.  The  adju- 
tant showed  the  wing  commanders  the  general  direction 
their  lines  or  tents  were  to  run,  and  the  latter  then  directed 
the  battalion  or  troop  commanders  to  their  camping  places. 
Generally  one  flank  of  each  line  would  rest  near  the  creek. 
The  general  form  of  the  command  was  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram. The  wings  camped  on  the  long  sides  facing  each 
other,  and  the  headquarters  and  guard  were  located  at  one 
end  nearest  the  creek.  The  wagon  train  was  parked  to 
close  the  other  end  and  was  guarded  by  the  infantry  bat- 
talion. The  troops,  as  they  arrived  at  their  places  were 
formed  in  line,  facing  inward,  dismounted,  unsaddled,  and, 
if  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  sun  shining,  the  men  rubbed 
the  horses'  backs  until  dry.  After  this  the  horses  were 
sent  to  water  and  put  out  to  graze,  with  side  lines  and 
lariats,  under  charge  of  the  stable  guard,  consisting  of  one 
non-commissioned  officer  and  three  or  six  privates.  The 
men  of  the  troop  then  collected  fuel,  sometimes  wood,  often 
a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  camp;  sometimes  "buffalo 
chips."  The  main  guard,  or  camp  guard,  consisting  usually 
of  four  or  five  non-commissioned  officers  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  privates,  reported  mounted  at  headquarters,  and 
were  directed  to  take  posts  on  prominent  points  overlooking 
the  camp  and  surrounding  country,  to  guard  against  sur- 
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prise.  Each  post  consisted  of  one  non-commissioned  officer 
and  three  privates.  The  officer  of  the  day,  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  duties  in  camp,  had  charge  of  the  safety  of 
the  cavalry  herds. 

Sometimes  this  latter  duty  was  performed  by  an  officer 
designated  as  "Officer  of  the  Herd."  To  preserve  the  graz- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  for  evening  and 
night  grazing,  all  horses  were  required  to  be  outside  of  the 
camp  limits  until  retreat.  When  the  train  arrived,  the 
headquarters  and  troop  wagons  went  directly  to  the  camp- 
ing place  of  their  respective  commands.  The  officers1  bag- 
gage and  tents  were  unloaded  first;  then  the  wagons  went 
near  the  place  where  the  troop  kitchen  was  to  be  located, 
always  on  that  flank  of  the  troop  farthest  from  headquar- 
ters. The  teamsters  unharnessed  their  mules  and  put  them 
out  to  graze.  The  old  stable  guard  reported  to  the  troop 
commander  for  fatigue  duty  to  put  up  the  officers'  tents 
and  collect  fuel  for  their  mess.  The  troop  officers'  tents 
were  usually  placed  twenty-five  yards  in  rear  of  the  line 
of  men's  tents  and  facing  toward  them.  Their  cook  or  mess 
tent  was  placed  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  further  to  the 
rear.  The  "striker''  made  down  the  beds  and  arranged  the 
"furniture,"  so  to  speak,  which  generally  consisted  of  a 
camp  stool,  tin  wash  basin  and  a  looking  glass.  The  men 
put  up  their  tents  soon  after  caring  for  their  horses.  The 
fronts  of  their  tents  were  placed  on  a  line  established  by 
stretching  a  picket  rope.  The  first  sergeant's  was  on  that 
flank  of  the  line  nearest  to  the  headquarters.  The  horse 
equipments  were  placed  on  a  line  three  yards  in  front  of 
the  tents.  The  men  were  not  prohibited  from  using  their 
saddles  as  pillows.  A  trench  was  dug  for  the  mess  fire,  and 
the  grass  was  burned  around  it  for  several  yards  to  prevent 
prairie  fires.  After  this  the  cooks  busied  themselves  pre- 
paring supper.  Beef  was  issued  soon  after  the  wagon  train 
came  in,  and  the  necessary  number  of  beeves  were  butchered 
for  the  next  day's  issue;  this  was  hauled  in  the  wagons. 
Stable  call  was  sounded  about  an  hour  before  sunset.  The 
men  of  each  troop  were  formed  on  the  parade  and  marched 
to  the  horse  herds  by  the  first  sergeant.     Each  man  went 
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to  his  own  horse,  took  off  the  side  lines  and  fastened  them 
around  the  horse's  neck,  then  pulled  the  picket  pin,  coiled 
the  lariat,  noosed  the  end  fastened  to  the  head  halter  around 
the  horse's  muzzle,  mounted,  and  assembled  in  line  at  a 
place  indicated  by  the  first  sergeant.  The  troop  was  then 
marched  to  the  watering-  place,  which  was  usually  selected 
with  great  care  because  of  the  boggy  banks  and  miry  beds 
of  the  prairie  streams.  After  watering,  the  horses  were 
lariated  outside  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  The  ground  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  the  troop  belonged  to  it,  and  was 
jealously  guarded  by  those  concerned  against  encroachment 
by  others.  After  lariating  their  horses,  the  men  got  their 
curry-combs,  brushes  and  nose-bags  and  went  to  the  troop 
wagon  where  the  quartermaster  sergeant  and  farrier  meas- 
ured, with  tin  cups,  the  forage  to  each  man,  each  watching 
jealously  that  he  got  as  much  for  his  horse  as  those  before 
him.  He  then  went  at  once  to  feed  and  groom  his  horse. 
The  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  stables  and  the 
first  sergeant  superintended  the  grooming,  examining  each 
horse's  back  and  feet  carefully  to  see  if  they  were  all  right. 
When  a  horse's  back  got  sore,  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  rider,  the  man  would  generally  be  compelled  to  lead 
his  horse  until  the  sore  was  well.  Immediately  after  stables, 
the  cooks  announced  in  a  loud  tone  "supper!"  The  men 
with  haversack  and  tin  cup  went  to  the  mess  fire  and  got 
their  hardtack,  meat  and  coffee.  If  game  had  been  killed 
the  men  did  a  little  extra  cooking  themselves. 

The  troop  officers'  mess  kits  consisted  of  a  sheet-iron 
cooking  stove,  an  iron  kettle,  stewing,  frying,  baking  and 
dish  pans;  a  small  Dutch  oven,  a  camp  kettle,  a  mess  chest 
holding  tablewear  for  four  persons,  and  a  small  folding- 
table.  The  table  in  fair  weather  was  spread  in  the  open 
air.  The  early  part  of  the  meal  was  a  matter  of  business, 
but  after  the  substantials  Avere  stowed  away,  the  delicacies 
were  eaten  more  leisurely  and  time  found  for  conversation. 
After  supper  the  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  officers,  if  the 
weather  was  cold,  went  to  the  windward  side  of  the  camp 
fire.     Each  man,  as  he  took  his  place,  was  sure  to  poke  or 
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kick  the  fire,  turn  his  back,  hitch  up  his  coat  tail,  and  fold 
his  hands  behind  him. 

Retreat  was  sounded  a  little  after  sunset  and  the  roll  was 
called,  as  much  to  insure  the  men  having  their  equipments 
in  place  as  to  secure  their  presence,  for  it  was  not  often  we 
Avere  near  enough  to  any  attraction  to  call  the  men  away. 
(In  1876,  there  was  not  a  ranch  west  of  Bismarck,  Dakota, 
nor  east  of  Bozeman,  Montana.)  The  stable  guards  began 
their  tours  of  duty  at  this  time.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  reported  to  the  troop  commander  for  instructions 
for  the  night;  these  usually  designated  whether  the  horses 
were  to  be  tied  to  the  picket  line  or  kept  out  to  graze,  and 
included  special  instructions  for  the  care  of  sick  or  weak 
horses.  At  dusk  all  horses  were  brought  within  the  limits 
of  the  camp.  The  picket  line  was  stretched  over  three 
wagons  in  front  of  the  men's  tents,  or  three  posts  were 
used  when   remaining  in  camp  over  a  day. 

During  the  evening  the  men  grouped  about  the  fires  and 
sang  songs  and  spun  yarns  until  "taps."  The  cooks  pre- 
pared breakfast,  which  usually  consisted  of  hard  bread, 
bacon  and  coffee.  If  beans  or  fresh  meat  were  to  be 
cooked,  the  food  was  put  into  the  Dutch  ovens  or  camp 
kettles,  which  were  placed  in  the  fire  trench,  covered  over 
with  hot  ashes  and  coals,  and  a  fire  was  built  over  them. 
If  the  wind  blew  hard  all  fires  were  extinguished  to  pre- 
vent prairie  fires.  The  cooks  were  called  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  reveille.  At  the  first  call  for 
reveille,  usually  4  :20  a.  m.,  the  stable  guard  awakened  the 
occupants  of  each  tent  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  the  roll  call.  Stable  call  followed  reveille  and 
was  superintended  by  an  officer.  This  occupied  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Two  hours  after  reveille,  the  com- 
mand would  be  on  the  march.  Of  course,  there  were  inci- 
dents that  occasionally  relieved  the  monotony. 

Antelope  were  plentiful  and  the  men  were  encouraged 
by  troop  commanders  to  hunt.  General  Custer  had  a  num- 
ber of  stag  hounds,  which  amused  themselves  and  the  com- 
mand in  their  futile  attempts  to  catch  them.  One  morn- 
ing they  started  up  a  large  buck  near  where  the  column 
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was  marching;  Lieutenant  Hare  immediately  followed  the 
hounds,  passed  them,  drew  his  revolver,  and  shot  the  buck. 
Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  until  the  27th  of  May, 
when  we  came  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Missouri 
river.  On  tlie  80th,  General  Custer  was  sent  with  four 
troops  to  make  a  scout  up  the  Little  Missouri  for  about 
twenty  miles.  He  returned  the  same  day  without  having 
discovered  any  recent  "Indian  signs."  On  the  31st  we 
crossed  the  Little  Missouri  without  difficulty.  On  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  June  we  were  obliged  to  remain  in  camp  on  ac- 
count of   a   snowstorm. 

We  remained  in  camp  on  the  Powder  river  for  three  days. 
General  Terry  went  to  the  Yellowstone  to  communicate 
with  the  supply  steamer  Far  West,  which  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Powder  river.  He  also  went  up  the  Yellowstone  to 
communicate  with  General  Gibbon's  command,  known  as 
the  "Montana  Column,"  composed  of  four  troops  of  the  2nd 
Cavalry  and  several  companies  of  the  7th  Infantry.  Before 
General  Terry  left  it  was  given  out  that  the  7th  Cavalry 
would  be  sent  to  scout  up  the  Powder  river,  while  the 
wagon  train,  escorted  by  the  infantry,  would  be  sent  to 
establish  a  supply  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powder. 

Eleven  pack  mules,  saddles  and  aparejos  were  issued  to 
each  troop  for  this  scout.  This  was  a  new  departure; 
neither  officers,  men  nor  mules  had  had  any  experience 
with  this  method  of  transportation.  There  were  a  few 
"packers"  (civilian  employees)  to  give  instructions.  Short, 
compactly;  built  mules,  the  best  for  the  purpose,  were  se- 
lected from  the  teams.  A  non-commissioned  officer  and 
four  men  of  each  troop  were  detailed  for  packers.  After 
some  instruction  had  been  given  by  the  professionals,  espe- 
cially how  to  tie  the  "diamond  hitch,"  we  concluded  to 
make  our  maiden  attempt  by  packing  two  empty  water 
casks.  The  mule  was  blinded  and  he  submitted,  with  some 
uneasiness,  to  the  packing.  We  supposed  the  packs  were 
securely  fastened  and  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble;  but 
it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens  with  a  mule.  The 
blind  was  lifted,  the  mule  gave  a  startled  look  first  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  at  the  two  casks  bandaged  to  his 
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sides.  He  jumped  to  one  side  causing  to  rattle  a  bung-plug- 
that  had  fallen  inside  one  of  the  casks.  This  startled  him 
still  more,  and  with  head  and  tail  high  in  the  air  he  jumped 
again.  He  snorted  and  brayed,  bucket  and  kicked  until  the 
casks  fell  off.  One  was  fastened  to  the  saddle  by  the  sling 
rope.  He  now  began  to  run,  braying  and  making  such  a 
"rumpus''  that  the  camp  turned  out  as  spectators.  The 
affair  excited  serious  concern  lest  all  the  animals  in  the 
camp  would  be  stampeded.  When  the  cask  was  loosed  we 
got  him  back  and  made  a  second  attempt  with  two  sacks  of 
grain.  These  he  soon  bucked  off  and  then  regaled  himself 
with  the  spilt  grain.  As  a. final  effort,  we  concluded  to  try 
the  aparejo  and  pack  two  boxes  of  ammunition.  Tins  done, 
the  mule  walked  off  with  as  little  concern  as  if  he  had  been 
a  pack  mule  all  his  life.  The  pack  saddles  were  usually  of 
the  "saw-buck"'  variety.  The  "aparejo"  or  Spanish  pack 
saddle  is  made  of  heavy  sole  leather;  it  is  double  except 
about  twelve  inches  in  the  center,  thus  making  two  pockets, 
not  unlike  a  pair  of  huge  saddle  bags.  General  Terry,  hav- 
ing returned,  orders  were  issued  on  the  tenth  for  the  right 
wing,  six  troops  under  Major  Reno,  to  make  a  scout  up  the 
Powder,  provided  with  twelve  days'  rations. 

The  left  wing  was  ordered  to  turn  over  all  forage  and 
rations;  also  the  pack  mules,  except  four  to  each  troop. 
Major  Reno  left  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  next  day  the  rest  of  the 
command  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Powder.  My  troop 
was  rear  guard,  and  at  times  we  were  over  three  miles  in 
rear  of  the  wagon  train  waiting  on  the  packers,  for  we  had 
taken  this  opportunity  to  give  them  practical  instruction. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  seen  an  Indian,  nor  any  re- 
cent signs  of  them,  except  one  small  trail  of  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  tepees,  evidently  of  a  party  of  agency  Indians  on 
their  way  to  join  the  hostile  camp.  The  buffalo  had  all 
gone  west;  other  game  was  scarce  and  wild.  The  indica- 
tions were  that  the  Indians  were  west  of  the  Powder,  and 
information  from  General  Gibbon  placed  them  south  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  right  wing  before 
they  left  expressed  their  belief  that  we  would  not  find  any 
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Indians  and  were  sanguine  that  we  would  all  get  home  by 
the  middle  of  August. 

Major  Reno  was  ordered  to  scout  to  the  forks  of  the  Pow- 
der, then"  across  to  Mizpah  Creek,  follow  it  down  to  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Powder;  then  cross  over  to  Pump- 
kin ('reek,  follow  it  down  to  the  Tongue  river,  scout  up  that 
stream  and  then  rejoin  the  regiment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tongue  by  the  time  his  supplies  were  exhausted;  unless, 
in  the  meantime,  he  should  make  some  discovery  that  made 
it  necessary  to  return  sooner  to  make  preparations  for  a 
pursuit.  A  supply  depot  was  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Powder,  guarded  by  the  infantry,  at  which  the  wagon 
train  was  left- 
General  Terry,  with  his  staff  and  some  supplies,  took 
passage  on  the  supply  steamer  Far  ^Yest  and  went  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tongue.  General  Custer  with  the  left 
wing,  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tongue,  where  we  re- 
mained until  the  19th  waiting  tidings  from  Reno's  scout. 
The  grounds  where  we  camped  had  been  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians the  previous  winter.  (Miles  City,  Montana,  was  first 
built  on  the  site  of  this  camp.)  The  rude  shelters  for  their 
ponies,  built  of  driftwood,  were  still  standing  and  furnished 
fuel  for  our  camp  fires.  A  number  of  their  dead,  placed 
upon  scaffolds,  or  tied  to  the  branches  of  trees,  were  dis- 
turbed and  robbed  of  their  trinkets.  Several  persons  rode 
about  exhibiting  their  trinkets  with  as  much  gusto  as  if 
they  were  trophies  of  their  valor  and  showed  no  more  con- 
cern for  their  desecration  than  if  they  had  won  them  at  a 
raffle.  Ten  days  later  I  saw  the  bodies  of  these  same  per- 
sons dead,  naked  and  mutilated. 

On  the  19th  of  June  tidings  came  from  Reno  that  he  had 
found  a  large  trail  that  led  up  the  Rosebud  river.  The  par- 
ticulars were  not  generally  known.  The  camp  was  full  of 
rumors;  credulity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  we 
were  filled  with  anxiety  and  curiosity  until  we  reached 
Reno's  command  and  learned  the  details  of  their  discoveries. 
They  had  found  a  large  trail  on  the  Tongue  river  and  had 
followed  it  up  the  Rosebud  about  forty  miles.  The  number 
of   lodges   in    the   deserted   villages   was   estimated   by   the 
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number  of  camp  fires  remaining  to  be  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  indications  were  that  the  trail  w.as  about 
three  weeks  old.  No  Indians  had  been  seen  nor  any  recent 
signs.  It  is  not  probable  that  Reno's  movements  were 
known  to  the  Indians,  for  on  the  very  day  Reno  reached 
his  farthest  point  up  the  Rosebud,  the  battle  of  the  Rose- 
bud, between  General  Crooks'  forces  and  the  Indians,  was 
fought.  The  two  commands  were  then  not  more  than  forty 
miles  apart,  but  neither  knew  nor  even  suspected  the  prox- 
imity of  the  other.  We  readied  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud 
about  noon  of  the  21st  and  began  preparations  for  the 
march  and  for  the  expected  battle  or  pursuit. 

The  "Black  Hills  of  Dakota,"  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  "Black  Hills  of  Wyoming,"  was  regarded  as 
the  Indian  "watering"  place,  where  they  would  go  for  ramp- 
ing and  hunting  in  small  parties.  To  all  white  men  it  was 
a  land  of  mystery.  Reynolds  and  Warren,  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Engineers,  had  explored  around  them, 
but  the  Indians  were  jealous  of  any  white  men  entering* 
the  interior.  Not  infrequently  they  would  pay  traders  for 
supplies  in  gold  nuggets,  but  never  would  they  tell  where 
these  nuggets  were  found.  Whenever  attempts  were  made 
to  "pump"  the  Indians  about  the  Black  Hills  country  they- 
would  maintain  a  mysterious  silence;  naturally  this  mystery 
excited  great  curiosity.  Stories  and  traditions  of  fabulous 
wealth  there  hidden  were  bandied  about  among  the  fron- 
tiersmen, but  none  had  dared  to  go  there. 

In  1874,  General  Custer  had  asked  permission  to  make 
an  exploration  of  this  region.  General  Sheridan  granted 
authority  but  limited  the  period  of  absence  from  the  regular 
stations  to  sixty  days,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
only  the  military,  the  necessary  employees,  and  a  few  se- 
lected scientists  and  several  newspaper  correspondents 
should  go  with  the  expedition.  The  proposed  expedition 
created  intense  excitement  in  the  Northwest  and  there  were 
applications  by  the  hundreds  from  all  over  the  country. 
Miners,  adventurers  and  men  looking  for  business  oppor- 
tunities flocked  to  Bismarck,  then  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.     We  had  a  large  wagon  train 
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and  a   number  of  this  crowd  were  hired  as  teamsters  and 
herders  for  our  cattle. 

The  expedition  left  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  July  2nd  and 
returned  August  31st,  At  one  camp  near  where  Custer 
City  is  now  located  the  miners  reported  "color."  From  this 
camp  we  turned  north  for  our  return  journey.  As  we  left, 
Charlie  Reynolds,  a  noted  scout  and  frontiersman,  was  sent 
to  General  Sheridan  with  dispatches  in  which  General  Cus- 
ter announced  that  gold  had  been  found  "from  the  grass 
roots  down."  So  when  we  returned  to  the  Missouri  river 
there  were  crowds  waiting  to  receive  confirmation  of  the 
"find."  Immediate  plans  were  made  to  rush  the  country 
and  there  followed  an  immense  immigration.  The  Indians 
were  very  angry  and  demanded  the  eviction  of  the  tres- 
passers on  their  reservation.  Efforts  were  made  to  arrest 
the  rush  but  to  no  avail.  Trains,  stages  and  stations  were 
attacked,  captured  and  destroyed,  and,  of  course,  all  bar- 
barities were  blamed  on  the  Indians.  The  Indian  agents 
insisted  that  the  outrages  were  committed  by  hostile  In- 
dians and  renegade  whites  posing  as  Indians. 

THE  HOSTILES 

There  were  a  number  of  Sioux  Indians  who  never  went 
to  an  agency  except  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  and.  to 
barter.  They  camped  in  and  roamed  about  the  buffalo 
country.  Their  camp  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  agency 
Indians  when  they  went  out  for  their  annual  hunts  for 
meats  and  robes.  They  were  known  as  the  "Hostiles,"  and 
comprised  representatives  from  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Sioux  nation.  Many  of  them  were  renegade  outlaws 
from  the  agencies.  In  their  visits  to  the  agencies  they  were 
usually  arrogant  and  fomenters  of  discord.  Depredations 
had  been  made  upon  the  commerce  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
a  number  of  lives  taken  by  them!  or  by  others,  for  which 
they  were  blamed.  The  authorities  at  Washington  had  de- 
termined to  compel  these  Indians  to  reside  at  the  agencies 
— hence  the  Sioux  War. 

Major  James  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian  agent, 
stationed  at  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  from  1870 
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to  1881,  and  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  from  1881 
to  1895,  and  to  the  present  time  inspector  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  has  made  it  a  point  to  get  estimates  of 
the  number  of  Indians  at  the  hostile  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  In  his  opinion,  and  all  who  know  him  will  ac- 
cept it  with  confidence,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  Sioux 
nation,  including  the  northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
were  present  at  the  battle;  he  estimates  the  number  present 
as  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand;  that  one  out  of 
four  is  a  low  estimate  in  determining  the  number  of  war- 
riors  present;  every  male  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may 
be  considered  a  warrior  in  a  general  fight,  such  as  was  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn;  also,  considering  the  extra 
hazards  of  the  hunt  and  expected  battle,  fewer  squaws 
would  accompany  the  recruits  from  the  agencies.  The 
minimum  strength  of  their  fighting  men  may  then  be  put 
down  as  between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand. 
Information  was  despatched  from  General  Sheridan  that 
from  the  agencies  about  1,S00  lodges  had  set  out  to  join 
the  hostile  camp,  but  that  information  did  not  reach  Gen- 
eral Terry  until  several  days  after  the  battle.  The  principal 
warrior  chiefs  of  the  hostile  Indians  were  "Gall,"  "Crow 
King"  and  "Black  Moon,"  Huncpapa  Sioux;  "Low  Dog," 
"Crazy  Horse"  and  "Big  Road,"  Ogallala  Sioux;  "Spotted 
Eagle,"  Sans- Arc  Sioux;  "Hump"  of  the  Minneconjous,  and 
"White  Bull"  and  "Little  Horse"  of  the  Cheyennes.  To 
these  belong  the  chief  honors  of  conducting  the  battle. 
However,  "Gall,"  "Crow  King"  and  "Crazy  Horse"  were  the 
ruling  spirits. 

SITTING  BULL 

"Sitting  Bull,"  a  Huncpapa  Sioux  Indian,  was  the  chief 
of  the  hostile  camp;  he  had  about  sixty  lodges  of  followers 
on  whom  he  could  at  all  times  depend.  He  was  the  host 
of  the  Hostiles,  and  as  such  received  and  entertained  their 
visitors.  These  visitors  gave  him  many  presents,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  many  presents  in  return.  All 
visitors  paid  tribute  to  him,  so  he  gave  liberally  to  the 
most  influential,  the  chiefs,  i.  e.,  he  "put  it  where  it  would 
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do  the  most  good."  In  this  way  he  became  known  as  the 
chief  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  camp  was  generally 
known  as  "Sitting  Bull's  camp"  or  "outfit."  Sitting  Bull 
was  a  heavy  set,  muscular  man,  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  stature,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  was  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  the  autocrat  of 
the  camp — chiefly  because  he  was  the  host.  In  council  his 
views  had  great  weight,  because  he  was  known  as  a  great 
medicine  man.  He  was  a  chief,  but  not  a  warrior  chief. 
In  the  war  councils  he  had  a  voice  and  vote  the  same  as 
any  other  chief.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  he  had 
"made  medicine,"  had  predicted  that  the  soldiers  would  at- 
tack them  and  that  the  soldiers  would  all  be  killed.  He 
took  no  active  part  in  the  battle,  but,  as  was  his  custom  in 
time  of  danger,  remained  in  the  village  "making  medicine." 
Personally,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Agency  Indians!  as  a 
great  coward  and  a  very  great  liar,  "a  man  with  a  big  head 
and  a  little  heart," 

THE  WAR  CHIEF,  GALL 

Chief  Gall  was  born  about  1840,  of  Huncpapa  parents. 
Until  Sitting  Bull's  surrender,  1881,  Gall  never  lived  at  the 
agencies,  but  was  sometimes  a  guest.  When  25  years  old 
he  was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  daring.  He  was  besides 
so  subtle  and  crafty  that  in  1880  the  military  authorities 
offered  a  reward  for  his  body,  dead  or  alive;  an  outrage 
had  been  committed,  which,  for  daring  and  craftiness,  it 
was  thought  no  other  Indian  was  equal  to.  However,  he 
was  innocent.  Gall  knew  of  the  price  laid  on  his  carcass 
and  kept  away  from  the  military.  At  Fort  Berthold,  while 
visiting  friends  at  the  agency,  his  visit  was  made  known 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Stevenson,  a  few  miles 
away.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  the  tepee  where  he  was 
visiting  to  arrest  him.  On  their  entrance  Gall  dropped  on 
his  belly  and  pushed  himself  backward  under  the  tepee.  A 
soldier  on  the  outside  bayoneted  him  through  the  body  and 
hedd  him  till  he  fainted.  The  soldiers  supposed  him  to  be 
dead,  and  sit  reported.  Sent  back  to  get  the  body,  great 
was   their   astonishment    to    find    that    Gall    had    recovered 
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consciousness  and  crawled  away.  The  men  searched  faith- 
fully the  woods  in  which  Gall  had  concealed  himself,  hut 
he  was  not  discovered.  Gall  then  got  back  to  his  people 
and  vowed  vengeance.  He  had  it  in  many  a  forav  and 
numbers  of  battles.  He  lurked  about  the  military  posts 
and  pounced  on  luckless  promenaders,  even  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  stockade  that  enclosed  the  barracks  and  quar- 
ters. He  raided  settlements  and  attacked  Black  Hill  stages 
and  freighters.  He  it  was  who  followed  the  "Bozeman 
Expedition"  about  1874,  for  days,  when  they  were  search- 
ing for  gold,  compelling  them  at  all  times  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  battle.  One  of  their  intrenchments  may  yet  be 
seen  on  the  divide  between  the  Bosebud  and  Little  Big 
Horn  at  the  head  of  Thompson  Creek. 

In  1872  he  led  his  braves  in  a  raiding  attack  on  the  2nd 
Cavalry  at  ''Baker's  Battlefield"  oh  the  Yellowstone,  which 
by  reason  of  its  surprise,  came  near  proving  a  disaster,  as 
Indians  rarely  made  night  attacks.  August  4th,  1873,  Gen- 
eral Custer  had  gone  into  bivouac  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone,  just  above  Fort  Keogh,  waiting  for  the  main 
command  under  General  Stanley.  The  two  troops  had  un- 
saddled and  were  resting  in  the  supposed  security  afforded 
by  the  absence  of  fresh  "Indian  signs,"  while  Gall  made  his 
dispositions  for  attack.  His  warriors  crawled  through 
woods,  down  ravines  and  under  the  river  bank  to  within 
300  yards  when  an  alarm  called  to  arms  and  a  lively  battle 
was  kept  up  until  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  main  com- 
mand which  had  heard  and  seen  the  firing  from  the  mesa 
several  miles  away.  A  week  later  Gall  made  an  attack  on 
the  7th  Cavalry  at  the  head  of  "Pease  Bottom,"  a  few  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  In  this  fight  Gall, 
dressed  in  brilliant  scarlet  and  war  bonnet,  rode  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  firing  line,  the  target  of  hundreds  of 
shots,  but  escaped  unharmed.  He  was  the  Great  War  Chief 
of  all  the  Sioux  at  "Custer's  Last  Battle."  In  1877,  he 
went  with  Sitting  Bull  to  Canada,  and  in  1881  surrendered 
at  Poplar  Creek,  Montana.  The  band  was  taken  into  Stand- 
ing Bock  Agency,  1882,  by  steamboat.  The  boat  was  met 
by   a   great   throng   of   people;    the    military,    settlers    and 
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employees  and  Indians  of  that  agency  were  at  the  landing-. 
When  the  boat  tied  up,  Gall,  in  full  war  paint  and  regalia, 
ostentatiously  walked  down  the  gang  plank,  halted  and  sur- 
veyed the  surroundings.  Tlis  old  mother  ran  to  him  and 
tried  to  gain  his  notice;  she  got  on  her  knees,  clasped  him 
about  his  legs,  took  hold  of  and  kissed  his  hand;  she  moaned 
and  cried.  Ignoring  her  caresses,  he  stalked  dramatically 
aboard  the  boat.  Later  Gall  became  reconciled  to  agency 
life  and  was  a  good  Indian;  wise  and  conservative,  he  sup- 
ported the  agent,  Major  James  McLaughlin,  in  all  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  people.  In  the  grand  councils 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Sioux  nation,  he  was  the  most  in- 
fluential and  stood  up  for  what  he  considered  the  just  rights 
of  his  people.  He  died  at  Oak  Creek,  near  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  in  1895.  His  features  were  massive,  and  in  facial 
appearance  he  was  compared  to  Webster,  to  Beecher,  and 
to  Newman.  He  was  a.  man  of  great  natural  ability  and 
force  of  character  and  possessed  great  common  sense. 

THE   SEX   DANCE 

The  "Sun-Dance"  was  a  semi-religious  festival  where  the 
young  men  of  the  tribes  were  transformed  into  warriors, 
knighted  as  it  were.  The  Sun-Dance  lodge  was  the  arena 
and  was  constructed  of  rough  cut  poles;  the  center  pole, 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  was  firmly  planted  within  the 
ground ;  a  circular  framework,  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  was  constructed  around  it,  the  whole  tied  together 
with  rawhide  thongs.  It  had  no  covering.  Eawhide  thongs 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long  were  tied  to  the  center  pole. 
Buffalo  skulls  were  provided  to  which  rawhide  thongs 
were  attached. 

The  warriors  squatted  in  a  circle  around  the  arena,  first 
the  chiefs  and  elders,  then  the  other  warriors  in  rear  of 
them;  the  squaws  assembled  standing  in  rear  of  the  war- 
riors; the  tom-toms,  the  orchestra,  as  it  were,  were  inside 
the  circle  near  the  opening  for  the  neophytes.  The  neo- 
phytes assembled  at  the  large  council  tent,  When  all  was 
in  readiness  they  emerged  from  the  tent  clothed  only  in 
the  loin  cloth  or  "gee  string,"  and  their  bodies  painted  in 
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all  the  hideousness  that  contrasted  brilliant  colors  could 
give;  some  with  half  the  body,  from  hair  tip  down,  painted 
in  green,  the  other  half  yellow  or  white,  or  as  the  individual 
fancy  could  invent.  They  formed  in  column  and  proceeded 
in  slow  measured  steps,  chanting  in  weird,  mournful,  sing- 
song tones,  to  the  arena;  the  tom-toms  were  beaten  to  the 
time  of  the  chant;  as  they  approached  the  squaws  began 
in  low  muffled  voices,  their  plaintive  chanting;  entering 
the  arena  the  medicine  men  made  incisions  in  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  breast,  back  or  other  part  of  the  body  of  the 
neophyte  and  tied  one  of  the  thongs  fast.  Frantic  with 
pain  he  would  dance  and  yell  and  plunge  his  bloody  body 
to  break  away  from  this  cruel  tether  that  tied  him  to  the 
framework,  or  from  the  additional  torture  of  the  tied  buf- 
falo head.  They  fasted  for  a  period  before  and  during  the 
ordeal,  all  of  which  was  to  test  their  fortitude  and  courage; 
such  as  could  pass  through  the  test  were  received  as  war- 
riors. Those  who  failed  were  branded  as  "squaws"  and 
cowards  and  were  doomed  to  the  association  of  squaws  and 
to  celibacy.  During  the  Sun-Dance,  the  crowd  feasted  on 
dog  soup — considered  a  great  delicacy.  This  dance  was  a 
ceremony  of  great  importance,  and  it  compared  in  interest 
to  the  Indians  with  the  graduation  exercises  of  our  civilized 
communities.  One  had  taken  place  about  June  5th  on  the 
Rosebud.  In  anticipation  of  it,  the  Agency  Indians  had 
here  joined  the  Hostiles.  We  passed  this  Sun-Dance  lodge 
on  June  24th,  where  we  halted  for  a  rest. 

PREPARATIONS 

On  our  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud,  Generals 
Terry,  Gibbon  and  Custer  had  a  conference  on  board  the 
steamer  "Far  West."  It  was  decided  that  the  7th  Cavalry, 
under  General  Custer,  should  follow  the  trail  discovered 
by  Reno.  "Officers'  call"  was  sounded  in  the  7th  Cavalry 
camp  as  soon  as  the  conference  had  concluded.  Upon  as- 
sembling, General  Custer  gave  us  our  orders.  We  were 
to  transport,  on  our  pack  mules,  fifteen  days1  rations  of 
hard  bread,  coffee  and  sugar;  twelve  days'  rations  of  bacon, 
and)  fifty  rounds  of  carbine  ammunition  per  man.     Each 
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man  was  to  be  supplied  with  100  rounds  of  carbine  and  24 
rounds  of  pistol  ammunition,  to  be  carried  on  his  person 

and  in  his  saddle  bags.     Each   man   was  to  carry   on   his 
horse  twelve  pounds  of  oats. 

The  pack  mules  sent  out  with  Reno's  command  were 
badly  used  up  and  promised  seriously  to  embarrass  the 
expedition.  General  Custer  recommended  that  some  extra 
forage  be  carried  on  the  pack  mules.  In  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  his  recommendation  some  troop  commanders 
(Captain  Moyland  and  myself)  foresaw  the  difficulties  and 
told  the  general  that  some  of  the  mules  would  certainly 
break  down,  especially  if  the  extra  forage  was  packed.  He 
replied  in  an  unusually  emphatic  manner :  "Well,  gentle- 
men, you  may  carry  what  supplies  you  please;  you  will  be 
held  responsible  for  your  companies.  The  extra  forage  was 
only  a  suggestion,  but  this  fact  bear  in  mind,  we  will  follow 
the  trail  for  fifteen  days  unless  we  catch  them  before  that 
time  expires,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  take  us  from  our 
base  of  supplies;  we  may  not  see  the  supply  steamer  again," 
and,  turning  as  he  was  about  to  enter  his  tent,  he  added : 
"You  had  better  carry  along  an  extra  supply  of  salt ;  we 
may  have  to  live  on  horse  meat  before  we  get  through."  He 
was  taken  at  his  word  and  an  extra  supply  of  salt  was  car- 
ried. "Battalion"  and  "wing"  organizations  were  broken 
up,  and  troop  commanders  were  responsible  only  to  General 
Custer.  Of  Course,  as  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  we 
were  to  go  out,  nearly  everyone  took  time  to  write  letters 
home,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  were  many  of  a  cheer- 
ful nature.  Some  officers  made  their  wills ;  others  gave 
verbal  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  distribution  of  mementos;  they  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  their  fate. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

General  Custer's  written  instructions  were  as  follows: 
Camp  at  Mouth  of  Rosebud  River, 

Montana   Territory,  June  22nd,   1876. 
Lieut. -Col.  Custer,  7th  Cavalry. 

Colonel :  The  Brigadier-General  commanding  directs  that, 
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as  soon  as  your  regiment  can  be  made  ready  for  the  march, 
you  will  proceed  up  the  Rosebud  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians 
whose  trail  was  discovered  by  Major  Reno  a  few  days  since. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  you  any  definite  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  this  movement,  and  were  it  not  impos- 
sible to  do  so  the  department  commander  places  too  much 
confidence  in  your  zeal,  energy  and  ability  to  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  you  precise  orders  which  might  hamper  your  ac- 
tion when  nearly  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  He  will,  how- 
ever, indicate  to  you  his  own  views  of  what  your  action 
should  be,  and  he  desires  that  vou  should  conform  to  them 
unless  you  shall  see  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from 
them.  He  thinks  that  you  should  proceed  up  the  Rosebud 
until  you  ascertain  definitely  the  direction  in  which  the 
trail  above  spoken  of  leads.  Should  it  be  found  (as  it  ap- 
pears almost  certain  that  it  will  be  found)  to  turn  towards 
the  Little  Horn,  he  thinks  that  you  should  still  proceed 
southward,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Tongue, 
and  then  turn  towards  the  Little  Horn,  feeling  constantly, 
however,  to  your  left,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  to  the  south  or  southeast  by  pass- 
ing around  your  left  flank.  The  column  of  Colonel  Gibbon 
is  now  in  motion  for  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  As  soon 
as  it  reaches  that  point  it  will  cross  the  Yellowstone  and 
move  up  at  least  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  Big  and  Little 
Horns.  Of  course,  its  future  movements  must  be  controlled 
by  circumstances  as  they  arise,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  In- 
dians, if  upon  the  Little  Horn,  may  be  so  nearly  inclosed 
by  the  two  columns  that  their  escape  will  be  impossible. 

The  department  commander  desires  that  on  your  way 
up  the  Rosebud  you  should  thoroughly  examine  the  upper 
part  of  Tulloch's  Creek,"  and  that  you  should  endeavor  to 
send  a  scout  through  to  Colonel  Gibbon's  column,  with  in- 
formation of  the  result   of  vour  examination.     The  lower 


*  Note — On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  some  of  the  command  were  quite 
excited  over  what  they  thought  were  "smoke  puffs"  as  made  by  Indians 
when  signaling.  At  our  first  halt,  I  called  General  Custer's  attention  to  this. 
He  replied  that  our  scouts  were  well  out  on  the  divide  and  was  sure  if  any 
such  signals  were  made  our  scouts  would  have  reported  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  reported  nothing  had  been  seen.  Subsequent  observations 
convinced  me  that  these  supposed  "smoke  puffs"  were  cloudlets  of  mist 
formed  during  the  night  in  the  valleys  and  wafted  over  the  hilltops  by  the 
morning    breeze. — E.    S.    G. 
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part  of  this  crook  will  bo  examined  by  a  detachment  from 
Colonel  Gibbon's  command.  The  supply  steamer  will  bo 
pushed  ii] >  the  Big-  Horn  as  far  as  the  forks  if  the  river  is 
found  to  be  navigable  for  that  distance,  and  the  depart- 
ment commander,  who  will  accompany  the  column  of  Col- 
onel Gibbon,  desires  you  to  report  to  him  there  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  your  troops  are 
rationed,  unless  in  the  meantime  you  receive  further  orders. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Smith, 
Captain,  18th  Infantry, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

These  instructions  are  explicit  and  fixed  the  location  of 
the  Indians  very  accurately.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some 
writers  that  General  Terry's  command  would  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  on  June  26th,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Custer  knew  of  that — also  by  some  that  the  two  com- 
mands were  to  come  together  about  that  date  at  that  place. 
General  Terry's  instructions  do  not  say  when  his  command 
would  reach  that  point,  and,  according  to  the  instructions, 
General  Custer  was  not  necessarily  expected  there  before 
the  5th  or  6th  of  July,  being  rationed  for  fifteen  days. 

THE  MARCH  UP  THE  ROSEBUD 

At  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  "for- 
ward" was  sounded,  and  the  regiment  marched  out  of  camp 
in  columns  of  fours,  each  troop  followed  by  its  pack  mules. 
Generals  Terry,  Gibbon  and  Custer  stationed  themselves 
near  our  line  of  march  and  reviewed  the  regiment.  General 
Terry  had  a  pleasant  word  for  each  officer  as  he  returned 
the  salute.  Our  pack  trains  proved  troublesome  at  the 
start,  as  the  cargoes  began  falling  off  before  we  got  out  of 
camp,  and  all  day  the  mules  straggled  badly.  After  that 
they  were  placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Mathey,  who  was 
directed  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  day's  march  the  order 
of  merit  of  the  efficiency  of  the  troop  packers.  Doubtless, 
General  Custer  had  some  ulterior  design  in  this.    It  is  quite 
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probable  that  if  he  had  had  occasion  to  detach  troops  re- 
quiring rapid  marching,  he  would  have  selected  those  troops 
whose  packers  had  the  best  records.  At  all  events  the 
efficiency  was  much  increased,  and  after  we  struck  the  In- 
dian trail  the  pack  trains  kept  well  closed.  We  went  into 
camp  about  4  p.  m.,  having  marched  twelve  miles.  About 
sunset  "officers'  call"  was  sounded,  and  we  assembled  at 
General  Custer's  bivouac  and  squatted  in  groups  about  the 
general's  bed.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  assemblage;  everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  a  serious  mood,  and  the  little  conversation 
carried  on,  before  all  had  arrived,  was  in  undertones.  When 
all  had  assembled,  the  general  said  that  until  further  or- 
ders trumpet  calls  would  not  be  sounded  except  in  an  emer- 
gency ;  the  inarches  would  begin  at  5  a.  m.  sharp ;  the  troop 
commanders  were  all  experienced  officers  and  knew  well 
enough  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
their  troops;  there  were  two  things  that  would  be  .regulated 
from  his  headquarters,  i.  e.,  when  to  move  out  of  and  when 
to  go  into  camp.  All  other  details,  such  as  reveille,  stables, 
watering,  halting,  grazing,  etc.,  on  the  march  would  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  troop  commanders; 
they  were  to  keep  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other, 
not  to  get  ahead  of  the  scouts,  or  very  far  to  the  rear  of 
the  column.  He  took  particular  pains  to  impress  upon  the 
officers  his  reliance  upon  their  judgment,  discretion  and 
loyalty.  He  thought,  judging  from  the  number  of  lodge 
fires  reported  by  Reno,  that  we  might  meet  at  least  a  thou- 
sand warriors ;  there  might  be  enough  young  men  from  the 
agencies,  visiting  their  hostile  friends,  to  make  a  total  of 
fifteen  hundred.  He  had  consulted  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  officials  while  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  probable  number  of  "Hostiles"  (those  who 
had  persistently  refused  to  live  or  enroll  themselves  at  the 
Indian  agencies),  and  he  was  confident,  if  any  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  upon  these  reports,  that  there  would  not  be  an 
opposing  force  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  General 
Terry  had  offered  him  the  additional  force  of  the  battalion 
of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  but  he  had  declined  it  because  he  felt 
sure  that  the  7th  Cavalry  could  whip  any  force  that  would 
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he  able  to  combine  against  him;  that  if  the  regiment  could 
not,  no  other  regiment  in  the  service  could;  if  they  could 
whip  the  regiment,  they  would  be  able  to  defeat  a  much 
larger  force;  or,  in  other  words,  the  reinforcement  of  this 
battalion  could  not  save  us  from  defeat.  With  the  regiment 
acting  alone,  there  would  be  harmony,  but  another  organi- 
zation would  be  sure  to  cause  jealousy  or  friction.  He  had 
declined  the  offer  of  the  Gatling  guns  for  the  reason  that 
they  might  hamper  our  movements  or  march  at  a  critical 
moment,  because  of  the  inferior  horses  and  of  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  we  would  march.  The 
marches  would  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Troop  officers  were  cautioned  to  husband  their  rations  and 
the  strength  of  their  mules  and  horses,  as  we  might  be  out 
for  a  great  deal  longer  time  than  that  for  which  we  were 
rationed,  as  he  intended  to  follow  the  trail  until  we  could 
get  the  Indians,  even  if  it  took  us  to  the  Indian  agencies 
on  the  Missouri  river  or  in  Nebraska.  All  officers  were  re- 
quested to  make  to  him  any  suggestions  they  thought  fit. 

This  "talk"  of  his,  as  we  called  it,  was  considered  at  the 
time  as  something  extraordinary  for  General  Custer,  for  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  officers.  In  it 
he  showed,  concessions  and  a  reliance  on  others;  there  was 
an  indefinable  something  that  was  not  Custer.  His  manner 
and  tone,  usually  brusque  and  aggressive,  or  somewhat 
curt,  was  on  this  occasion  conciliating  and  subdued.  There 
was  something  akin  to  an  appeal,  as  if  depressed,  that 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  present.  We  compared 
watches  to  get  the  official  time,  and  separated  to  attend  to 
our  various  duties.  Lieutenants  Mcintosh,  Wallace  *  and 
myself  walked  to  our  bivouac,  for  some  distance  in  silence, 
when  Wallace  remarked :  "Godfrey,  I  believe  General  Cus- 
ter is  going  to  be  killed."  "Why,  Wallace,"  I  replied,  "what 
makes  you  think  so?"  "Because,"  said  he,  "I  have  never 
heard  Custer  talk  in  that  way  before." 

I  went  to  my  troop  and  gave  orders  what  time  the  "silent" 
reveille  should  be  and  as  to  other  details  for  the  morning 
preparations;   also   the   following   directions   in   case   of   a 

•  Killed  at   the   Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,   December   29,    1890. 
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night  attack:  the  stable  guard,  packers  and  cooks  were  to 
go  out  at  once  to  the  horses  and  mules  to  quiet  and  guard 
them;  the  other  men  were  to  go  at  once  to  a  designated 
rendezvous  and  await  orders;  no  man  should  fire  a  shot 
until  he  received  orders  from  an  officer  to  do  so.  When 
they  retired  for  the  night  they  should  put  their  arms  and 
equipments  where  they  could  get  them  without  leaving  their 
beds.  I  then  went  through  the  herd  to  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  security  of  the  animals.  During  the  performance  of 
this  duty  I  came  to  the  bivouac  of  the  Indian  scouts. 
"Mitch"  Bouyer,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  "Bloody  Knife/' 
the  chief  of  the  Ree  scouts,  "Half- Yellow-Face,"  the  chief 
of  the  Crow  scouts,  and  others  were  having  a  "talk.''  I 
observed  them  for  a  few  minutes,  when  Bouyer  turned  to- 
ward me,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  "Half- Yellow- 
Face,"  and  said :  "Have  you  ever  fought  against  these 
Sioux?"  "Yes,"  I  replied.  Then  he  asked,  "Well,  how 
many  do  you  expect  to  find?"  I  answered,  "It  is  said  we 
may  find  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred." 
"Well,  do  you  think  we  can  whip  that  many?"  "Oh,  yes, 
I  guess  so."  After  lie  had  interpreted  our  conversation,  he 
said  to  me  with  a.  good  deal  of  emphasis,  "Well,  I  can  tell 
you  we  are  going  to  have  a  damned  big  fight."  At  five 
o'clock  sharp  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  General  Custer 
mounted  and  started  up  the  Rosebud,  followed  by  two  ser- 
geants, one  carrying  the  regimental  standard  and  the  other 
his  personal  or  headquarters  flag,  the  same  kind  of  flag  he 
used  while  commanding  his  cavalry  division  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  command  to  mount 
and  take  up  the  march.  Eight  miles  out  we  came  to  the 
first  of  the  Indian  camping  places.  It  certainly  indicated 
a  large  village  and  numerous  population.  There  were  a 
great  many  "wickiups"  (bushes  stuck  in  the  ground  with 
the  tops  drawn  together,  over  which  they  placed  canvas  or 
blankets).  These  we  supposed  at  the  time  were  for  the 
dogs,  but  subsequent  events  developed  the  fact  that  they 
were  temporary  shelters  of  the  transients  from  the  agencies. 
During  the  day  we  passed  through  three  of  these  camping- 
places  and  made  halts  at  each  one.     Everybody  was  busy 
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studying  the  age  of  the  pony  droppings  and  tracks  and 
lodge  trails  and  endeavoring  to  determine  the  number  of 
lodges.  These  points  were  all-absorbing  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. We  went  into  camp  about  five  o'clock,  having  marched 
about  thirty-three  miles. 

June  24th  Ave  passed  a  great  many  camping  places,  all 
appearing  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  strength.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  these  were  the  successive  camping  places 
of  the  same  village,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  the  continuous 
camps  of  the  several  bands.  The  fact  that  they  appeared  to 
be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  that  is,  having  been  made  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  impress  us  then.  We  passed  through 
one  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  The  grass  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  it  had  been  cropped  close, 
indicating  that  large  herds  had  been  grazed  there.  The 
frame  of  a  large  "Sun-Dance"  lodge  was  standing,  and  in  it 
we  found  the  scalp  of  a  white  man.  It  was  whilst  here 
that  the  Indians  from  the  agencies  had  joined  the  Hostiles' 
camp.  The  command  halted  here  and  the  "officers'  call" 
was  sounded.  Upon  assembling  we  were  informed  that  our 
Crow  scouts,  who  had  been  very  active  and  efficient,  had 
discovered  fresh  signs,  the  tracks  of  three  or  four  ponies 
and  one  Indian  on  foot.  At  this  point  a  stiff  southerly 
breeze  was  blowing;  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  the  gen- 
eral's headquarters'  flag  was  blown  down,  falling  toward 
our  rear.  Being  near  the  flag  I  picked  it  up  and  stuck  the 
staff  in  the  ground,  but  it  again  fell  to  the  rear.  I  then 
•bored  the  staff  into  the  ground  where  it  would  have  the 
support,  of  a  sage-brush.  This  circumstance  made  no  im- 
pression on  me  at  the  time,  but  after  the  battle  an  officer, 
Lieutenant  Wallace,  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  incident. 
He  had  observed  it  and  regarded  the  fact  of  its  falling  to 
the  rear  as  a  bad  omen  and  felt  sure  that  we  would  suffer 
a  defeat. 

The  march  during  the  day  was  tedious.  We  made  many 
long  halts,  so  as  not  to  get  ahead  of  the  scouts,  who  seemed 
to  be  doing  their  work  thoroughly,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  right,  toward  Tulloch's  Creek,  the  valley  of  which 
was  in  general  view  from  the  divide.     Once  or  twice  signal 
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smokes  were  reported  in  that  direction,  but  investigation 
did  not  confirm  the  reports.  The  weather  was  dry  and  had 
been  for  some  time,  consequently  the  trail  was  very  dusty. 
The  troops  were  required  to  march  on  separate  trails,  so 
that  the  dust  clouds  would  not  rise  so  high.  The  valley 
was  heavily  marked  with  lodge  pole  trails  and  pony  tracks, 
showing  that  immense  herds  of  ponies  had  been  driven  over 
it.  About  sundown  we  went  into  camp  under  the  cover 
of  a  bluff,  so  as  to  hide  the  command  as  much  as  possible. 
We  had  marched  about  twenty-eight  miles.  The  fires  were 
ordered  to  be  put  out  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  we 
were  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  again  at  11 :30  p.  m. 

Lieutenant  Hare  and  myself  lay  down  about  9  :30  to  take 
a  nap.  When  comfortably  fixed,  we  heard  someone  say, 
"He's  over  there  by  that  tree."  As  that  described  my 
location  pretty  well,  I  called  out  to  know  what  was  wanted, 
and  the  reply  came:  "The  general's  compliments  and  he 
wants  to  see  all  the  officers  at  headquarters  immediately." 
So  we  gave  up  our  much-needed  rest  and  groped  our  way 
through  horse  herds,  over  sleeping  men  and  through  thickets 
of  bushes  trying  to  find  headquarters.  No  one  could  tell 
us,  and  as  all  fires  and  lights  were  out  we  could  not  keep 
our  bearings.  We  finally  espied  a  solitary  candle-light, 
toward  which  we  traveled  and  found  most  of  the  officers 
assembled  at  the  general's  bivouac.  The  general  said  that 
the  trail  led  over  the  divide  to  the  Little  Big  Horn;  the 
march  would  be  taken  up  at  once,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get 
as  near  the  divide  as  possible  before  daylight,  where  the 
command  would  be  concealed  during  the  day  and  give  ample 
time  for  the  country  to  be  studied,  to  locate  the  village, 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  attack  on  the  2Gth.  We  then 
returned  to  our  troops,  except  Lieutenant  Hare,  who  was 
put  on  duty  with  the  scouts.  Because  of  the  dust,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  distance  and  the  rattle  of  equipments 
and  clattering  of  the  horses'  feet  made  it  difficult  to  hear 
distinctly  beyond  our  immediate  surroundings.  We  could 
not,  see  the  trail  and  we  could  only  follow  it  by  keeping 
in  the  dust  cloud.  The  night  was  very  calm,  but  occasion- 
ally a   slight  breeze  would  waft   the  cloud  and  disconcert 
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our  bearings;  then  we  were  obliged  to  halt  and  catch  a 
sound  from  those  in  advance,  sometimes  whistling  or  hal- 
looing, and,  getting  a  response,  we  would  start  forward 
again.  Finally,  troopers  were  put  ahead,  away  from  the 
noise  of  our  column  and.  where  they  could,  hear  the  noise  of 
those  in  front.  A  little  after  2  a.  m.,  June  25th,  the  com- 
mand was  halted  to  await  further  tidings  from  the  scouts-; 
we  had  marched  about  ten  miles.  Part  of  the  command 
unsaddled  to  rest  the  horses.  After  daylight  some  coffee 
was  made,  but  it  was  impossible  to  drink  it.  The  water 
was  so  alkaline  that  the  horses  refused  to  drink. 

Some  time  before  eight  o'clock,  General  Custer  rode 
bareback  to  the  several  troops  and.  gave  orders  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  eight  o'clock,  and  gave  information  that  scouts 
had  discovered  the  locality  of  the  Indian  villages  or  camps 
in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  beyond  the  divide.  Just  before  setting  out  on  the 
march,  I  went  to  where  General  Custer's  bivouac  was.  The 
general,  "Bloody  Knife,"  and  several  Ree  scouts  and  a  half- 
breed  interpreter  were  siquatted  in  a  circle,  having  a  "talk" 
after  the  Indian  fashion.  The  general  wore  a  serious  ex- 
pression and  was  apparently  abstracted.  The  scouts  were 
doing  the  talking  and  seemed  nervous  and  disturbed. 
Finally  "Bloody  Knife"  made  a  remark  that  recalled  the 
general  from  his  reverie,  and  he  asked  in  his  usual  quick, 
brusque  mauner,  "What's  that  he  says?"  The  interpreter 
replied :  "He  says  we'll  find  enough  Sioux  to  keep  us  fight- 
ing two  or  three  days."  The  general  smiled  and  remarked, 
"I  guess  we'll  get  through  with  them  in  one  day." 

We  started  promptly  at  eight  o'clock  and  marched  uninter- 
ruptedly until  10 :30  a.  m.,  when  we  halted  in  a  ravine  and 
were  ordered  to  preserve  quiet,  keep  concealed,  and  not  do 
anything  that  would  be  likely  to  reveal  our  presence  to 
the  enemy.     We  had  marched  about  ten  miles. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Indian  warfare  that  gives  a 
commander  the  opportunity  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  po- 
sition in  daylight.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  Indians 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  country. 
When  following  an   Indian   trail   the  "signs"   indicate   the 
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length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  presence  of  the  Indians. 
When  the  "signs''  indicate  a  "hot  trail/'  i.  e.,  near  ap- 
proach, the  commander  judges  his  distance  and  by  a  forced 
march,  usually  in  the  night  time,  tries  to  reach  the  Indian 
village  at  night  and  make  his  disposition  for  a  surprise 
attack  at  daylight.  Ait  all  events  his  attack  must  be  made 
with  celerity  and  generally  without  other  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  of  the  opposing  force  than  that  discovered  or  con- 
jectured while  following  the  trail.  The  dispositions  for 
the  attack  may  be  said  to  be  "made  in  the  dark,"  and  suc- 
cessful surprise  to  depend  upon  luck.  If  the  advance  to 
the  attack  be  made  in  daylight  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
a  near  approach  can  be  made  without  discovery.  In  all  our 
previous  experiences,  when  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
troops  was  once  known  to  them,  the  warriors  swarmed  to 
the  attack  and  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  ruses  to  mislead  the 
troops,  to  delay  the  advance  toward  their  camp  or  village 
while  the  squaws  and  children  secured  what  personal  effects 
they  could,  drove  off  the  pony  herd,  and  by  flight  put  them- 
selves beyond  danger,  and  then  scattering,  made  successful 
pursuit  next  to  impossible.  In  civilized  warfare  the  hostile 
forces  may  confront  each  other  for  hours,  days  or  weeks, 
and  the  battle  may  be  conducted  with  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  numbers,  positions,  etc.,  of  each  other.  A  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  does  not  imply 
immediate  attack.  In  Indian  warfare  the  rule  is  "touch 
and  go."  In  fact,  the  firebrand  nature  of  Indian  warfare 
is  not  generally  understood.  In  meditating  upon  the  pre- 
liminaries of  an  Indian  battle,  old  soldiers  who  have  par- 
ticipated only  in  the  battles  of  "civilized"  war  are  apt  to 
draw  upon  their  own  experiences  for  comparison,  when  there 
is   no   comparison. 

TROOPS  DISCOVERED 

It  was  well  known  to  the  Indians  that  the  troops  were  in 
the  field  and  a  battle  was  fully  expected  by  them,  but  the 
close  proximity  of  our  column  was  not  known  to  them  until 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle.  Several  young  men 
had  left  the  hostile  camp  on  that  morning  to  go  to  one  of 
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the  agencies  in  Nebraska.  They  saw  the  dust  made  by  the 
column  of  troops;  some  of  their  number  returned  to  the 
village  and  gave  warning  that  the  troops  Avere  coming,  so 
the  attack  was  not  a  surprise.  For  two  or  three  days  their 
camp  had  been  pitched  on  the  site  where  they  were  at- 
tacked. The  place  was  not  selected  with  the  view  to  making 
that  the  battlefield  of  the  campaign,  but  whoever  was  in 
the  van  on  their  march  thought  it  a  good  place  to  camp,  put 
up  his  tepee,  and  the  others  as  they  arrived  followed  his 
example.*  It  is  customary  among  the  Indians  to  camp  by 
bands.  The  bands  usually  camp  some  distance  apart,  and 
Indians  of  the  number  then  together  would  occupy  a  terri- 
tory of  several  miles  along  the  river  valley,  and  not  neces- 
sarily within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  But  in 
view  of  the  possible  fulfillment  of  Sitting  Bull's  prophecy 
the  village  had  massed. 

The  Little  Big  Horn  river,  or  the  "Greasy  Grass,"  as  it 
is  known  to  the  Indians,  is  a  rapid,  tortuous  mountain 
stream  from  twenty  to  forty  yards  wide,  with  pebbled  bot- 
tom, but  abrupt,  soft  banks.  The  water  at  the  ordinary 
stage  is  from  two  or  five  feet  in  depth,  depending  upon  the 
width  of  the  channel.  The  general  direction  of  its  course 
is  northeasterly  down  to  the  Little  Big  Horn  battlefield, 
where  it  trends  northwesterly  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Big  Horn  river.  The  other  topographical  features  of  the 
country  which  concern  us  in  this  narrative  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows :  Between  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  Big 
Horn  rivers  is  a  plateau  of  undulating  prairie;  between  the 
Little  Big  Horn  and  the  Rosebud  are  the  Little  Chetish 
or  Wolf  Mountains.  By  this  it  must  not  be  misunderstood 
as  a  rocky  upheaval  chain  or  spur  of  mountains,  but  it  is 
a  rough,  broken  country  of  considerable  elevation,  of  high 
precipitous  hills  and  deep,  narrow  gulches.  The  command 
had  followed  the  trail  up  a  branch  of  the  Rosebud  to  with- 
in, say,  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  which 
form  the  "divide."  Not  many  miles  to  our  right  was  the 
divide  between  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  Tulloch's  Fork. 
The  creek   that  drained   the   watershed   to   our   right   and 


*  Note — This   was   Gall's    explanation. 
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front  is  now  variously  called  "Sun-Dance,"  Benteen's  or 
Reno's  Creek.  The  trail,  very  tortuous,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, followed  down  the  bed  and  valley  of  the  middle 
branch  of  this  creek,  which  at  that  time  was  dry  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  It  was  from  the  divide  between 
the  Little  Big  Horn  and  the  Eosebud  that  the  scouts  had 
discovered  the  smoke  rising  above  the  village,  and  the  pony 
herds  grazing  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  some- 
where about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away.  It  was  to  their 
point  of  view  that  General  Custer  had  gone  while  the 
column  was  halted  in  the  ravine.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  discover  more  of  the  enemy  than  had  already  been 
reported  by  the  scouts.  In  consequence  of  the  high  bluffs 
which  screened  the  village,  it  was  not  possible  in  following 
the  trail  to  discover  more.  Nor  was  there  a  point  of  ob- 
servation near  the  trail  from  which  further  discoveries 
could  be  made  until  the  battle  was  at  hand. 

Our  officers  had  generally  collected  in  groups  and  dis- 
cussed the  situation.  Some  sought  solitude  and  sleep  or 
meditation.  The  Ree  scouts,  who  had  not  been  very  active 
for  the  past  day  or  two,  were  together,  and  their  "medicine 
man"  was  anointing  them  and  invoking  the  Great  Spirit  to 
protect  them  from  the  Sioux.  They  seemed  to  have  become 
satisfied  that  we  were  going  to  find  more  Sioux  than  we 
could  well  take  care  of.  Captain  Yates'  troop  had  lost  one 
of  its  packs  of  hard  bread  during  the  night  march  from  our 
last  halting  place  on  the  24th.  He  had  sent  a  detail  back 
on  the  trail  to  recover  it.  Captain  Keogh  came  to  where  a 
group  of  officers  were  and  said  this  detail  had  returned 
and  Sergeant  Curtis,  in  charge,  reported  that  when  near 
the  pack  they  discovered  an  Indian  opening  one  of  the  boxes 
of  hard  bread  with  his  tomahawk,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
Indian  saw  the  soldiers  he  galloped  away  to  the  hills,  out 
of  range,  and  then  moved  along  leisurely.  This  informa- 
tion was  taken  to  the  general  at  once  by  his  brother,  Cap- 
tain Tom  Custer.  The  general  came  back  and  had  "officers' 
call1'  sounded.  He  recounted  Captain  Keogh's  report  and 
also  said  that  the  scouts  had  seen  several  Indians  moving 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  valley   through   which   we 
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had  marched,  as  if  observing  our  movements;  he  thought 
the  Indians  must  have  seen  the  dust  made  by  the  com- 
mand. At  all  events,  our  presence  had  been  discovered  and 
further  concealment  was  unnecessary;  that  we  would  move 
at  once  to  attack  the  village;  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
make  the  attack  until  the  next  morning,  the  26th,  but  our 
discovery  made  it  imperative  to  act  at  once,  as  delay  would 
allow  the  village  to  scatter  and  escape.  Troop  commanders 
were  ordered  to  make  a  detail  of  one  non-commissioned 
officer  and  six  men  to  accompany  the  pack ;  to  inspect  their 
troops  and  report  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  march; 
that  the  troops  would  take  their  places  in  the  column  of 
march  in  the  order  in  which  reports  of  readiness  were  re- 
ceived; the  last  one  to  report  would  escort  the  pack  train. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  TROOPS 

The  inspections  were  quickly  made  and  the  column  was 
soon  en  route.  We  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Rosebud  and  Little  Big  Horn  valleys  a  little  before  noon. 
Shortly  afterward  the  regiment  was  divided  into  battalions. 
The  advance  battalion,  under  Major  Reno,  consisted  of 
troop  "M,"  Captain  French;  troop  "A,"  Captain  Moylan 
and  Lieutenant  De  Rudio ;  troop  "G-,"  Lieutenants  Mcintosh 
and  Wallace;  the  Indian  scouts  under  Lieutenants  Varnum 
and  Hare,  and  the  interpreter  Girard;  Lieutenant  Hodgson 
was  acting  adjutant,  and  Doctors  DeWolf  and  Porter  were 
the  medical  officers.  The  battalion  under  General  Custer 
was  composed  of  troop  "I,"  Captain  Keogh  and  Lieutenant 
Porter;  troop  "F,"  Captain  Yates  and  Lieutenant  Reily; 
troop  "0,"  Captain  Custer  and  Lieutenant  Harrington ; 
troop  "E,"  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Sturgis;  troop  "L," 
Lieutenants  Calhoun  and  Crittenden;  Lieutenant  Cook  was 
the  adjutant,  and  Captain  G.  E.  Lord  was  medical  officer. 
(It  is  thought  by  some  that  Custer's  troops  were  divided 
into  two  battalions,  one  under  Captain  Keogh  and  one 
under  Captain  Yates.)  The  battalion  under  Captain  Ben- 
teen  consisted  of  troop  "H,"  Captain  Benteen  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gibson;  troop  "D,"  Captain  Weir  and  Lieutenant 
Edgerly,  and  troop  "K,"  Lieutenant  Godfrey.      The  pack 
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train,  Lieutenant  Mathey  in   charge,   was   under  escort   of 
troop  "B,"  Captain  McDougalL 

Major  Eeno's  battalion  marched  down  a  valley  that  de- 
veloped into  the  middle  branch  of  the  small  tributary  to 
the  Little  Big-  Horn,  now  called  the  "Sun-Dance,"  Benteen's 
or  Reno  Creek.  The  Indian  trail  followed  the  meanderings 
of  this  valley.  Custer's  column  followed  Reno's  closely, 
bearing  to  the  right  and  rear.  The  pack  train  followed 
their  trail. 

BENTEEN'S  ROUTE 

Benteen's  battalion  was  ordered  to  the  left  and  front,  to 
a  line  of  high  bluffs  about  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
Benteen  was  ordered,  if  he  saw  anything,  to  send  word  to 
Custer,  but  to  pitch  into  anything  he  came  across;  if,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  high  bluffs,  he  could  not  see  any  enemy, 
he  should  continue  his  march  to  the  next  line  of  bluffs  and 
so  on  until  he  could  see  the  Little  Big  Horn  valley. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Custer  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  would  not  "stand"  for  a  daylight  at- 
tack, that  some  of  them  would  try  to  escape  up  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  with  families,  ponies  and  other  im- 
pediments, and  if  so,  he  wanted  them  intercepted  and  driven 
back  toward  the  village.  This  idea  and  another  that  the 
village  might  be  strung  out  along  the  valley  for  several 
miles  were  probably  the  ones  that  influenced  him  to  send 
Benteen's  battalion  to  the  left.  Benteen  marched  over  a 
succession  of  rough,  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys.  The  view 
from  the  point  where  the  regiment  was  organized  into  bat- 
talions did  not  discover  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country, 
but  as  we  advanced  farther  it  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult.  To  save  the  strain  on  the  battalion,  Lieutenant  Gib- 
son was  sent  some  distance  in  advance,  but  saw  no  enemy, 
and  so  signaled  the  result  of  his  reconnaissance  to  Benteen. 
The  obstacles  threw  the  battalion  by  degrees  to  the  right 
until  we  came  in  sight  of  and  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  trail.  Many  of  our  horses  were  greatly  jaded  by  the 
climbing  and  descending,  some  getting  far  into  the  rear  of 
the  column.     Benteen  very  wisely  determined  to  follow  the 
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trail  of  the  rest  of  the  command,  and  we  got  into  it  just  in 
advance  of  the  pack  train.  During-  this  march  on  the  left, 
we  could  see  occasionally  the  battalion  under  Ouster,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  troop  mounted  on  gray  horses,  marching 
at  a  rapid  gait.  Two  or  three  times  we  heard  loud  cheer- 
ing and  also  some  few  shots,  but  the  occasion  of  these 
demonstrations  is  not  known.  Some  time  after  getting  on 
l  he  trail  we  came  to  a  water  hole,  or  morass,  at  which  a 
stream  of  running  water  had  its  source.  Benteen  halted 
the  battalion.  While  watering,  we  heard  some  firing  in 
advance,  and  Weir  became  impatient  at  the  delay  of  water- 
ing and  started  off  with  his  troop,  taking  the  advance, 
whereas  his  place  in  column  was  second.  The  rest  of  the 
battalion  moved  out  very  soon  afterward  and  soon  caught 
up  with  him.  We  were  now  several  miles  from  the  Reno 
battlefield  or  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  water  hole,  the  pack  train  was  arriving,  and  the  poor, 
thirsty  mules  plunged  into  the  morass  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  packers  to  prevent  them,  for  they  had  not  had  water 
since  the  previous  evening.  We  passed  a  burning  tepee, 
fired  presumably  by  our  scouts,  in  which  was  the  body  of 
a  warrior  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  with  Crook's 
troops  on  the  Rosebud  on  the  17th  of  June. 

RENO'S  ROUTE 

The  battalions  under  Reno  and  Custer  did  not  meet  any 
Indians  until  Reno  arrived  at  the  burning  tepee;  here  a 
few  were  seen.  These  Indians  did  not  act  as  if  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  troops;  they  made  no  effort  to  delay 
the  column,  but  simply  kept  far  enough  in  advance  to  in- 
vite pursuit.  Reno's  command  and  the  scouts  followed 
them  closely  until  he  received  orders  to  "move  forward  at 
as  rapid  a  gait  as  he  thought  prudent,  and  charge  the  vil- 
lage afterward,  and  the  whole  outfit  would  support  him." 
According  to  Reno's  official  report  this  order  was  given  him 
near  this  burning  tepee.  He  says :  "Lieutenant  Cook,  ad- 
jutant, came  to  me  and  said  the  village  was  only  two  miles 
above  and  running  away,"  and  gave  the  above  order. 
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The  Little  Big-  Horn  bottom,  down  which  the  trail  led, 
is  generally  flat  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide;  along 
the  stream,  especially  in  the  bends  at  the  time  of  the  fight, 
it  was  heavily  timbered,  principally  large  cotton-woods,  and 
obstructed  a  view  of  the  main  villages  until  Reno  got  to 
where  he  made  his  farthest  advance  down  the  valley;*  here 
the  village  loomed  up  large  among  the  cotton-woods  below. 
Reno  following  the  Indian  trail,  crossed  at  a  ford;  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  below  it,  in  a  direct  line,  is  a  second 
ford ;  between  these  fords,  skirting  the  right  bank  and  paral- 
leling the  river,  is  a  ridge  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  valley,  which  rises  abruptly  from  river  and 
valley.  In  following  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  travel 
distance  is  considerably  increased.  The  northeast  slope 
declines  rather  gently  at  the  upper  end,  but  more  abruptly 
at  the  lower  end,  and  drains  into  a  usually  dry  stream  bed 
which  joins  the  river  at  the  second  ford.  About  two  miles 
below  this  ford  is  another.  These  lower  fords  were  used 
by  the  Hostiles  in  swarming  to  the  attack  on  Custer's 
troops. 

RENO'S   FIGHT   IN   THE   VALLEY 

Reno's  battalion  moved  at  a  trot  to  the  river,  where  he 
delayed  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  watering  the  horses 
and  re-forming  the  column  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 
Both  Captain  Keogh  and  Lieutenant  Cook  were  at  this 
crossing  for  a  short  time.  Reno  now  sent  word  to  Custer 
that  he  had  everything  in  front  of  him  and  that  the  enemy 
was  strong.  Custer  had  moved  off  to  the  right,  being 
separated  from  Reno  by  a  line  of  high  bluffs  and  the  river. 
Reno  moved  forward  in  column  of  fours  about  half  a  mile, 
then  formed  the  battalion  in  line  of  battle  across  the  val- 
ley with  the  scouts  on  the  left ;  after  advancing  about  a. 
mile  further  he  deployed  the  battalion  as  skirmishers.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Hostiles,  continually  reinforced,  fell 
back,  firing  occasionally,  but  made  no  decided  effort  to 
check  Reno's  advance.     The  horses  of  two  men  became  un- 


(Note — This   vallev   was   almost    denuded    of    timber    to    furnish    lumber    for 
the   buiding   of    Fort    Custer    in    1877   and    1878.) 
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manageable  and  carried  them  into  the  Indian  camp.  The 
Indians  now  developed  great  force,  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
mounted,  and  made  a  dash  toward  the  foothills  on  the  left 
flank  where  the  Ree  scouts  were.  The  scouts  ignominiously 
fled,  most  of  them  abandoning  the  field  altogether.  Reno 
says  in  his  report :  "I,  however,  soon  saw  that  I  was  being 
drawn  into  some  trap,  as  they  would  certainly  fight  harder 
and  especially  as  we  were  nearing  their  village  which  was 
still  standing;  besides,  I  could  not  see  Custer  or  any  other 
support,  and  at  the  same  time  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
grow  Indians.  They  were  running  toward  me  in  swarms 
and  from  all  directions.  I  saw  I  must  defend  myself  and 
give  up  the  attack  mounted.     This  I  did." 

During  this  advance  the  troops  began  to  cheer  in  answer 
to  the  "whoops"  of  the  Hostiles  and  Reno  yelled,  "Stop 
that  noise!"  Reno,  not  seeing  the  "whole  outfit"  within 
supporting  distance,  did  not  obey  his  orders  to  charge  the 
village,  but  dismounted  his  command  to  fight  on  foot.  The 
movements  of  the  Indians  around  the  left  flank  and  the 
flight  of  the  scouts  caused  the  left  to  fall  back  until  the 
command  was  on  the  defensive  in  the  timber  and  covered 
by  the  bank  of  the  old  river  bed.  Reno's  loss  thus  far  was 
one  wounded.  The  position  was  a  strong  one,  well  pro- 
tected in  front  by  the  bank  and  fringe  of  timber,  somewhat 
open  in  the  rear,  but  sheltered  by  timber  in  the  bottom. 
Those  present  differ  in  their  estimates  of  the  length  of  time 
the  command  remained  in  the  bottom  after  they  were  at- 
tacked in  force.  Some  say  "a  few  minutes,"  others  "about 
an  hour."  While  Reno  remained  there  his  casualties  were 
few.  The  Hostiles  had  him  nearly  surrounded,  and  there 
was  some  firing  from  the  rear  of  the  position  by  Indians 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  One  man  was  killed 
close  to  where  Reno  was,  and  directly  afterward  Reno  gave 
orders  to  those  near  him  to  "mount  and  get  to  the  bluffs." 
This  order  was  not  generally  heard  or  communicated;  while 
those  who  did  hear  it  were  preparing  to  execute  it,  he 
countermanded  the  order,  but  soon  afterward  repeated  the 
same  order  "to  mount  and  get  to  the  bluffs,"  and  again 
it  was  not  generally  understood.     Individuals,  observing  the 
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preparations  of  those  on  the  left,  near  Reno,  informed  their 
troop  commanders  who  then  gave  orders  to  mount.  Owing 
to  the  noise  of  the  firing  and  to  the  absorbed  attention 
they  were  giving  to  the  enemy  many  did  not  know  of  the 
order  until  too  late  to  accompany  the  command.  Some 
remained  concealed  until  the  Indians  left  and  then  came 
out.  Four  others  remained  until  night  and  then  escaped. 
Reno's  command  left  the  bottom  by  troop  organization  in 
column  but  in  a  straggling  formation.  Reno  was  the  fore- 
most in  this  retreat,  or  "charge,"  as  he  termed  it  in  his  re- 
port, and  after  he  had  exhausted  the  shots  of  his  revolvers 
he  threw  them  away.  The  Hostile  strength  pushed  Reno's 
retreat  to  the  left,  so  he  could  not  get  to  the  ford  where 
he  had  entered  the  valley,  but  they  were  fortunate  in  strik- 
ing the  river  at  a  fordable  place ;  a  pony  trail  led  up  a 
funnel-shaped  ravine  into  the  bluffs.  Here  the  command 
got  jammed  and  lost  all  semblance  of  organization.  The 
Indians  fired  into  them,  but  not  very  effectively.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  resistance,  certainly  no 
organized  resistance  during  this  retreat.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  ravine  into  which  the  pony  path  led  were  pre- 
cipitous clay  bluffs.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  inclines 
men  and  horses  clambered  up  under  the  excitement  of 
danger. 

Lieutenan  Donald  Mcintosh  Avas  killed  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  timber.  Dr.  DeWolf  was  killed  while  climbing  one 
of  the  bluffs  a  short  distance  from  the  command.  Lien 
tenant  B.  H.  Hodgson's  horse  leaped  from  the  bank  into  the 
river  and  fell  dead;  the  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
probably  by  the  same  bullet  that  killed  the  horse.  Hodgson 
called  out,  "For  God's  sake,  don't  abandon  me!"  He  was 
assured  that  he  would  not.  be  left  behind.  Hodgson  then 
took  hold  of  a  comrade's  stirrup-strap  and  was  taken  across 
the  stream,  but  soon  after  was  shot  and  killed.  Hodgson, 
some  days  before  the  battle,  had  said,  that  if  he  were  dis- 
mounted in  battle  or  wounded  he  intended  to  take  hold  of 
somebody's  stirrup  to  assist  himself  from  the  field.  During 
the  retreat  Private  Dalvern,  troop  "F,"  had  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  an  Indian;  his  horse  was  killed;  he  then  shot 
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the  Indian,  caught  the  Indian's  pony,  and  rode  to  the  com- 
mand. Reno's  casualties  thus  far  were  three  officers,  in- 
cluding  Dr.  J.  M.  DeWolf,  and  twenty-nine  enlisted  men 
and  scouts  killed;  seven  enlisted  men  wounded,  and  one 
officer,  one  interpreter  and  fourteen  soldiers  and  scouts 
missing.  Nearly  all  the  casualties  occurred  during-  the  re- 
treat and  after  leaving  the  timber.  Scout  Charlie  Reynolds 
(white),  and  Isaiah  Dorman  (negro),  interpreter  from 
Fort  Rice,  were  killed  in  the  timber  on  the  right  of  Reno's 
second  position.  "Bloody  Knife"  (Ree)  was  killed  by 
Reno's  side.  The  Ree  scouts  continued  their  flight  until 
they  reached  the  supply  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powder 
on  the  27th.  The  Crow  scouts  remained  with  the  command. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Girard,  interpreter,  informs  me  that  it  is  his 
recollection  that  only  one  Crow  scout,  "Curley,"  and 
"Mitch"  Coyer,  Crow  interpreter,  accompanied  Custer's  im- 
mediate command  and  that  all  the  other  Crow  scouts  were 
with  Reno.  "Curley"  probably  did  not  go  into  the  fight  at 
all,  but  left  Custer  just  before  the  fighting  commenced 
and  went  to  the  high  ridge  back  of  the  Custer  ridge,  watched 
the  battle  long  enough  to  see  that  Custer  would  be  defeated 
and  then  worked  his  way  to  the  Big  Horn  river  and  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  steamboat  'Far  West,"  the  smoke  of 
which  could  undoubtedly  be  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

BENTEEN  JOINS  RENO 

We  will  now  go  back  to  Benteen's  battalion.  Not  long 
after  leaving  the  water  hole  Sergeant  Kneipe,  troop  "0," 
met  him  with  an  order  from  Custer  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  pack  train  to  hurry  it  up.  The  sergeant  was 
sent  back  to  the  train  with  the  message;  as  he  passed  the 
column  he  said  to  the  men,  "We've  got  'em,  boys."  From 
this  and  other  remarks  we  inferred  that  Custer  had  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  village. 

Shortly  afterward  we  were  met  by  a  trumpeter,  Martin, 
troop  "H,"  bearing  this  message  signed  by  Colonel  Cook, 
adjutant :  "Benteen,  come  on.  Big  village.  Be  quick. 
Bring  packs,"  with  the  postscript,  "Bring  packs." 
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A  riderless  horse  was  the  only  living  thing  to  be  seen  in 
our  front.  Benteen  asked  the  trumpeter  what  had  been 
done  and  Martin  informed  him  that  "Indians  had  'ske- 
daddled,' abandoning  the  village.1'  The  column  had  been 
inarching  at  a  trot  and  walk,  according  as  the  ground  was 
smooth  or  broken.  We  now  heard  firing,  first  straggling 
shots,  and  as  we  advanced,  the  engagements  became  more 
and  more  pronounced  and  appeared  to  be  coming  toward 
us.  The  column  took  the  gallop  with  pistols  drawn,  expect- 
ing to  meet  the  enemy  which  we  thought  Custer  was  driving 
before  him  in  his  effort  to  communicate  with  the  pack  train, 
never  suspecting  that  our  forces  had  been  defeated.  We 
were  forming  in  line  to  meet  our  supposed  enemy,  when  we 
came  in  full  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The 
valley  was  full  of  horsemen  riding  to  and  fro  in  clouds  of 
dust  and  smoke,  for  the  grass  had  been  fired  by  the  In- 
dians to  drive  the  troops  out  and  cover  their  own  move- 
ments. On  the  bluffs  to  our  right  we  saw  a  body  of  troops 
and  that  they  were  engaged.  But  an  engagement  appeared 
to  be  going  on  in  the  valley,  too.  Owing  to  the  distance, 
smoke  and  dust,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  if  those 
in  the  valley  were  friends  or  foes.  There  was  a  short  time 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  go, 
but  some  Crow  scouts  came  by,  driving  a  small  herd  of 
ponies,  one  of  whom  said  "Soldiers"  and  motioned  for  the 
command  to  go  to  the  right.  Following  his  directions  we 
soon  joined  Keno's  battalion,  which  was  still  firing.  Reno 
had  lost  his  hat  and  had  a  handkerchief  tied  about  his 
head  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited.  Benteen's 
battalion  was  ordered  to  dismount  and  deploy  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  edge  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  valley. 
Very  soon  after  this  the  Indians1  withdrew  from  the  attack. 
Lieutenant  Hare  came  to  where  I  was  standing  and,  grasp- 
ing my  hand  heartily,  said  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis, 
"We've  had  a  big  fight  in  the  bottom,  got  whipped,  and  I 

am  — glad  to  see  you."    I  was  satisfied  that  he  meant 

what  he  said,  for  I  had  already  suspected  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  was  not  quite  prepared  for  such  startling 
information.      Benteen's    battalion    was   ordered   to   divide 
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its  ammunition  with  Reno's  men,  who  had  apparently  ex- 
pended nearly  all  in  their  personal  possession.  It  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  was  a  fact  or  the 
effect  of  imagination.  It  seems  most  improbable  in  view 
of  their  active  movements  and  the  short  time  the  command 
was  firing',  that  the  "most  of  the  men"  should  have  ex- 
pended one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man.  Lieutenant  Hare  was  ordered  to  go  back  and  bring 
up  the  ammunition  pack  mules.  Luckily  for  us  the  Indians 
had  not  gone  back  on  our  trail  and  discovered  and  waylaid 
the  pack  train.  While  waiting  for  the  ammunition  pack 
mules,  Major  Reno  concluded  to  make  an  effort  to  recover 
and  bury  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Hodgson.  Reno  asked 
for  a  carbine,  saying  that  he  had  lost  his  pistols  in  the 
charge.  At  the  same  time  we  loaded  up  a  few  men  with 
canteens  to  get  water  for  the  command ;  they  were  to1  ac- 
company the  rescuing  party.  The  effort  was  futile;  the 
party  was  ordered  back  after  being  fired  upon  by  some 
Indians,  who  doubtless  were  scalping  the  dead  near  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs. 

A  number  of  officers  collected  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  vallev  and  were  discussing  the  situation. 
At  this  time  there  were  a  large  number  of  horsemen,  In- 
dians, in  the  valley.  Suddenly  they  all  started  down  the 
valley,  and  in  a  few  minutes  scarcely  a  horseman  was  to 
be  seen.  Heavy  firing  was  heard  down  the  river.  During 
this  time  the  questions  were  being  asked,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  Custer  that  he  don't  send  word  what  we  shall  do?" 
"Wonder  what  we  are  staying  here  for?"  etc.,  thus  showing 
some  uneasiness,  but  still  no  one  seemed  to  show  great 
anxiety  nor  do  I  know  that  anyone  felt  any  serious  appre- 
hension but  that  Custer  could  and  would  take  care  of  him- 
self. Some  of  Reno's  men  had  seen  Custer's  headquarters 
party,  including  Custer  himself,  on  the  bluffs  about  the 
time  the  Indians  began  to  develop  in  Reno's  front.  This 
party  was  heard  to  cheer  and  seen  to  wave  their  hats  as 
if  to  give  encouragement,  and  then  they  disappeared  be- 
hind the  hills  or  escaped  further  attention  from  those  be- 
low.    Major  Moylan  thinks  that  the  last  he  saw  of  Custer's 
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party  was  about  the  position  of  Reno  Hill.  Major  DeRudio 
thinks  he  saw  Custer  on  the  ridge  about  opposite  where  Dr. 
DeWolf  was  killed.  He  says  .Custer  and  Tom  were  dis- 
mounted, apparently  looking  at  them  through  field  glasses. 
Reno  was  then  developing  into  line  of  skirmishers.  He 
saw  them  mount  and  disappear.  Custer's  battalion  was  not 
seen  by  Reno's  troops  after  the  separation. 

It  was  about  the  time  Custer  was  last  seen  that  Trum- 
peter Martin  (for  the  Indians  were  "skedaddling" )  left 
Cook  with  Custer's  last  orders  to  Benteen,  viz :  "Benteen, 
come  on.  Big  village.  Be  quick.  Bring  packs.  Cook,  ad- 
jutant. P.  S. :  Bring  packs."  The  repetition  in  the  order 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Cook  was  excited,  flurried,  or 
that  he  wanted  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  escorting  the 
packs.  It  is  possible  that  from  a  high  point  Custer  had 
seen  nearly  the  whole  camp  and  force  of  the  Indians  and 
realized  that  the  chances  were  desperate,  but  too  late  to  re- 
unite his  forces  for  the  attack.  Reno  was  already  in  the 
fight  and  his  (Custer's)  own  battalion  was  separated  from 
the  attack  by  a.  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles. 
He  had  no  reason  to  think  that  Reno  would  not  push  his 
attack  vigorously.  A  commander  seldom  goes  into  battle 
counting  on  the  failure  of  his  lieutenant ;  if  he  did,  he  would 
provide  that  such  a.  failure  should  not  turn  into  disaster. 

During  a  long  time  after  the  junction  of  Reno  and  Ben- 
teen we  heard  firing  down  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Cus- 
ter's command.  We  were  satisfied  that  Custer  was  fighting 
the  Indians  somewhere,  and  the  conviction  was  expressed 
that  "our  command  ought  to  be  doing  something  or  Custer 
would  be  after  Reno  with  a  sharp  stick."  We  heard  two 
distinct  volleys  which  excited  some  surprise,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  brought  out  the  remark  from  someone  that  "Cus- 
ter is  giving  it  to  them  for  all  he  is  worth."  I  have  but 
little  doubt  now  that  these  volleys  were  fired  by  Custer's 
orders  as  signals  of  distress  and  to  indicate  where  he  was. 

Captain  Weir  and  Lieutenant  Edgerly,  after  driving  the 
Indians  away  from  Reno's  command,  on  their  side,  heard 
the  firing,  became  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  thought  they 
would  move  down  that  way,  if  they  should  be  permitted. 
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Weir  started  to  get  this  permission,  but  changed  Iiis  mind 
and  concluded  to  take  a  survey  from  the  high  bluffs  first. 
Edgerly,  seeing  Weir  going  in  the  direction  of  the  firing, 
supposed  it  was  all  right  and  started  down  the  ravine  with 
the  troop.  Weir,  from  the  high  point,  saw  the  Indians  in 
large  numbers  start  for  Edgerly  and  signaled  for  him  to 
change  his  direction,  and  Edgerly  went  over  to  the  high 
point  where  they  remained,  not  seriously  molested,  until 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  marched  down  there.  The  In- 
dians were  seen  by  them  to  ride  about  what  afterward 
proved  to  be  Custer's  battlefield,  shooting  into  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  men  or  killing  wounded  men. 

McDougal  came  up  with  the  pack  train  and  reported  the 
firing  when  he  reported  his  arrival  to  Reno.  I  remember 
distinctly  looking  at  my  watch  at  twenty  minutes  past  four, 
and  made  a  note  of  it  in  my  memorandum  book,  and, 
although  I  have  never  satisfactorily  been  able  to  recaU'what 
particular  incident  happened  at  that  time,  it  was  some 
important  event  before  we  started  down  the  river.  It  is 
my  impression,  however,  that  it  was  the  arrival  of  the  pack 
train.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  thirteen  men  and  a 
scout  named  Herendeen  rejoined  the  command.  They  had 
been  missing  since  Reno's  flight  from  the  bottom.  Several 
of  them  were  wounded.  These  men  had  lost  their  horses 
in  the  stampede  from  the  bottom  and  had  remained  in  the 
timber.  When  leaving  the  timber  to  rejoin,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  five  Indians  but  they  drove  them  away. 

RENO  ATTEMPTS  TO  FINiD  CUSTER 

My  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  half-past  two  when 
we  joined  Reno.  About  five  o'clock  the  command  moved 
down  toward  Custer's  supposed  whereabouts,  intending  to 
join  him.  The  advance  went  as  far  as  the  high  bluffs  where 
the  command  was  halted.  Persons  who  have  been  on  the 
plains  and  have  seen  stationary  objects  dancing  before 
them,  now  in  view  and  now  obscured,  or  a  weed  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  projected  against  the  sky,  magnified  to  appear 
as  a  tree,   will   readily  understand  why   our  views  would 
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be-  unsatisfactory.  The  air  was  full  of  dust.  We  could 
see  stationary  groups  of  horsemen  and  individual  horse- 
men moving  about.  From  their  grouping  and  the  manner 
in  which  thev  sat  their  horses  we  knew  they  were  In- 
dians.  On  the  left  of  the  valley  a  strange  sight  attracted 
our  attention.  Someone  remarked  that  there  had  been  a 
fire  that  scorched  the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  which  caused 
the  reddish-brown  appearance,  but  this  appearance  was 
changeable.  Watching  this  intently  for  a  short  time  with 
field  glasses,  it  was  discovered  that  this  strange  sight  was 
the  immense  Indian  pony  herds. 

Looking  toward  Custer's  field,  on  a  hill  two  miles  away 
we  saw  a  large  assemblage.  At  first  our  command  did  not 
appear  to  attract  their  attention,  although  there  was  some 
commotion  observable  among  those  near  to  our  position. 
We  heard  occasional  shots,  most  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
great  distance  off,  beyond  the  large  groups  on  the  hill. 
While  watching  this  group,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  Custer  had  been  repulsed  and  the  firing  we  heard  was 
the  parting  shots  of  the  rear  guard.  The  firing  ceased,  the 
groups  dispersed,  clouds  of  dust  arose  from  all  parts  of 
the  field,  and  the  horsemen  converged  toward  our  position. 
The  command  was  now  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot. 

RENO  FALLS  BACK 

Weir's  and  French's  troops  were  posted  on  the  high  bluffs 
and  to  the  front  of  them;  my  own  troops  along  the  crest 
of  the  bluffs  next  to  the  river;  the  rest  of  the  command 
moved  to  the  rear,  as  I  supposed  to  occupy  other  points  in 
the  vicinity,  to  make  this  our  defensive  position.  Busying 
myself  with  posting  my  men,  giving  direction  about  the  use 
of  ammunition,  etc.,  I  was  a  little  startled  by  the  remark 
that  the  command  was  out  of  sight.  At  this  time  Weir's 
and  French's  troops  were  being  attacked.  Orders  were 
soon  brought  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Hare,  acting  adjutant, 
to  join  the  main  command.  I  had  gone  some  distance  in 
the  execution  of  this  order  when,  looking  back,  I  saw 
French's  troop  come  tearing  over  the  bluffs  and  soon  after 
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Weir's  troop  followed  in  hot  haste.  Edgerly  was  near  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  trying  to  mount  his  frantic  horse,  and  it 
did  seem  that  he  would  not  succeed,  but  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle  and  then  joined  the  troop.  The  Indians  almost  im- 
mediately followed  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  commenced 
firing  into  the  retreating-  troops,  killing  one  man,  wounding 
others  and  several  horses.  They  then  started  down  the 
hillside  in  pursuit.  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  such 
a  retreat  and  close  pursuit  would  throw  the  whole  com- 
mand into  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  prove  disastrous.  I 
dismounted  my  men  to  fight  on  foot,  deploying  as  rapidly 
as  possible  without  waiting  for  the  formation  laid  down 
in  tactics.  Lieutenant  Hare  expressed  his  intention  of 
staying  with  me  "adjutant  or  no  adjutant."  The  led  horses 
were  sent  to  the  main  command.  Our  fire  in  a  short  time 
compelled  the  Indians  to  halt  and  take  cover,  but  before 
this  was  accomplished  a  second  order  came  for  me  to  fall 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  main  command.  Having 
checked  the  pursuit  Ave  began  our  retreat,  slowly  at  first, 
but  kept  up  our  firing.  After  proceeding  some  distance  the 
men  began  to  group  together  and  to  move  a  little  faster 
and  faster,  and  our  fire  slackened.  This  was  pretty  good 
evidence  that  they  were  getting  demoralized.  The  Indians 
were  being  heavily  reinforced  and  began  to  come  from  their 
cover  but  kept  up  a  heavy  fire.  I  halted  the  line,  made  the 
men  take  their  intervals,  and  again  drove  the  Indians  to 
cover;  then  once  more  began  the  retreat.  The  firing  of  the 
Indians  was  not  heavy.  The  bullets  struck  the  ground  all 
about  us,  but  the  "ping-ping"  of  the  bullets  overhead  seemed 
to  have  a  more  terrifying  influence  than  the  "swish-thud" 
of  the  bullets  that  struck  the  ground  immediately  about  us. 
When  we  got  to  the  ridge  in  front  of  Reno's  position  I  ob- 
served some  Indians  making  all  haste  to  get  possession  of  a 
hill  to  the  right,  I  could  not  see  the  rest  of  the  command, 
and  I  knew  that  that  hill  could  command  Reno's  position. 
Supposing  that  my  troop  was  to  occupy  the  line  we  were 
then  on,  I  ordered  Hare  to  take  ten  men  and  hold  the  hill, 
but,  just  as  he  was  moving  off,  an  order  came  from  Reno 
to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible ;  so  I  recalled  Hare,  again 
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drove  the  Indians  to  cover,  and  ordered  the  men  to  run  to 
the  lines.  This  movement  was  executed,  strange  to  say, 
without  a  .single  casualty. 

ON  RENO  HILL 

The  Indians  now  took  possession  of  all  the  surrounding 
high  points  and  opened  a  heavy  fire.  They  had  in  the 
meantime  sent  a  large  force  up  the  valley  and  soon  our 
position  was  surrounded.     It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock. 

Our  position  next  to  the  river  was  protected  by  the 
rough,  rugged,  steep  bluffs  which  were  cut  up  by  irregular 
deep  ravines.  From  the  crest  of  these  bluffs  the  ground 
gently  declined  away  from  the  river.  On  the  north  there 
was  a  short  ridge,  the  ground  sloping  gentry  to  the  front 
and  rear.  This  ridge,  during  the  first  day,  was  occupied 
by  five  troops.  Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  ridge  was  a 
small  hill;  in  the  ravine  on  the  south  of  this  hill  our  hos- 
pital was  established,  and  the  horses  and  pack  mules  were 
secured.  Across  this  ravine  one  troop,  Moylan's,  was 
posted,  the  packs  and  dead  animals  being  utilized  for  breast- 
works. The  high  hill  on  the  south  was  occupied  by  Ben- 
teen's  troop.  Everybody  now  lay  down  and  spread  himself 
out  as  thin  as  possible.  After  lying  there  a  few  minutes  I 
was  horrified  to  find  myself  wondering  if  a  small  sage- 
brush, about  as  thick  as  my  finger,  would  turn  a  bullet,  so 
I  got  up  and  walked  alongside  the  line,  cautioned  the  men 
not  to  waste  their  ammunition,  ordered  certain  men  who 
were  good  shots  to  do  the  firing,  and  others  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  loaded  guns. 

The  firing  continued  till  nearly  dark  (between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock),  although  after  dusk  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  firing,  as  everybody  moved  about  freely. 

Of  course,  evervbodv  was  wondering  about  Custer — why 
he  did  not  communicate  by  courier  or  signal.  But  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  down  the  river,  where  he  would  probably 
join  General  Terry,  and  with  whom  he  would  return  to  our 
relief.  Quite  frequently,  too,  the  question,  "What's  the 
matter  with  Custer?"  would  evoke  an  impatient  reply. 
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Indians  are  proverbial  economists  of  fuel,  but  they  did 
not  stint  themselves  that  night.  The  long  twilight  was  pro- 
longed by  numerous  bonfires,  located  throughout  their  vil- 
lage. The  long  shadows  of  the  hills  and  the  refracted  light 
gave  a,  supernatural  aspect  to  the  surrounding  country, 
which  may  account  for  the  illusions  of  those  who  imagined 
they  could  see  columns  of  troops,  etc.  Although  our  dusky 
foes  did  not  molest  us  with  obtrusive  attentions  during  the 
night,  yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  night  in  perfect  rest,  or  that  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  soothe  us  into  forgetfulness  of  their  proximity,  or 
trying  to  conceal  their  situation.  They  were  a  good  deal 
happier  than  we  were,  nor  did  they  strive  to  conceal  their 
joy.  Their  camp  was  a  veritable  pandemonium.  All  night 
long  they  continued  their  frantic  revels — beating  tom-toms, 
dancing,  whooping,  yelling  with  demonical  screams  and  dis- 
charging firearms.  We  knew  they  were  having  a  scalp 
dance.  In  this  connection  the  question  has  often  been 
asked,  "If  they  did  not  have  prisoners  at  the  torture?" 
The  Indians  deny  that  they  took  any  prisoners.  We  did  not 
discover  any  evidence  of  torture  in  their  camps.  It  is  true 
that  we  did  find  human  heads  severed  from  their  bodies, 
but  these  had  probably  been  paraded  in  their  orgies  during 
that  terrible  night. 

Our  casualties  had  been  comparatively  few  since  taking 
position  on  the  hill.  The  question  of  moving  was  discussed, 
but  the  conditions  coupled  with  the  proposition  caused  it 
to  be  indignantly  rejected.  Some  of  the  scouts  were  sent 
out  soon  after  dark  to  look  for  signs  of  Custer's  command, 
but  they  returned  after  a  short  absence  saying  that  the 
country  was  full  of  Sioux.  Lieutenant  Varnum  volunteered 
to  go  out,  but  was  either  discouraged  from  the  venture  or 
forbidden  to  go. 

After  dark  the  troops  were  arranged  a  little  differently. 
The  horses  were  unsaddled  and  the  mules  were  relieved  of 
their  packs;  all  animals  were  secured  to  lariats  stretched 
and  picketed  to  the  ground. 

Soon  after  all  firing  had  ceased  the  wildest  confusion 
prevailed.    Men  imagined  they  could  see  a  column  of  troops 
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over  on  the  hills  or  ridges,  that  they  could  hear  the  tramp 
of  the  horses,  the  command  of  officers,  or  even  the  trumpet 
calls.  Stable  call  was  sounded  by  one  of  our  trumpeters; 
shots  were  fired  by  some  of  our  men,  and  familiar  trumpet 
calls  were  sounded  by  our  trumpeter  immediately  after,  to 
let  the  supposed  marching  column  know  that  we  were 
friends.  Every  favorable  expression  or  opinion  was  re- 
ceived with  credulity  and  then  ratified  with  a  cheer.  Some- 
body suggested  that  General  Crook  might  be  coming,  so 
someone,  a  civilian  packer,  I  think,  mounted  a  horse,  and, 
galloping  along  the  line,  yelled :  "Don't  be  discouraged, 
boys,  Crook  is  coming."  But  they  gradually  realized  that 
the  much-wished-for  reinforcements  were  but  the  phantasma 
of  their  imaginations  and  settled  down  to  their  work  of 
digging  rifle  pits.  They  worked  in  pairs,  in  threes  and 
fours.  The  ground  was  hard  and  dry.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  spades  and  shovels  in  the  whole  command; 
axes,  hatchets,  knives,  table  forks,  tin  cups  and  halves  of 
canteens  were  brought  into  use.  However,  everybody  worked 
hard,  and  some  were  still  digging  when  the  enemy  opened 
fire  at  early  dawn,  between  half-past  two  and  three  o'clock, 
so  that  all  had  some  sort  of  shelter,  except  Benteen's  men. 
The  enemv's  first  salutations  were  rather  feeble,  and  our 
side  made  scarcely  any  response,  but  as  dawn  advanced  to 
daylight  their  lines  were  heavily  reinforced  and  both  sides 
kept  up  a  continuous  fusillade.  Of  course,  it  was  their 
policy  to  draw  our  fire  as  much  as  possible  to  exhaust  our 
ammunition.  As  they  exposed  their  persons  very  little  we 
forbade  our  men,  except  well-known  good  shots,  to  fire  with- 
out orders.  The  Indians  amused  themselves  by  standing 
erect,  in  full  view  for  an  instant,  then  dropping  down 
again  before  a  bullet  could  reach  them,  but  of  that  they 
soon  seemed  to  grow  tired  or  found  it  too  dangerous.  Then 
they  resorted  to  the  old  ruse  of  raising  a  hat  and  blouse, 
or  a  blanket  on  a  stick,  to  draw  our  fire;  we  soon  under- 
stood their  tactics.  Occasionally  they  fired  volleys  at  com- 
mand. Their  fire,  however,  was  not  very  effective.  Ben- 
teen's troop  suffered  greater  losses  than  any  other  because 
their  rear  was  exposed  to  the  long  range  firing  from  the 
hills  on  the  north.     The  horses  and  mules  suffered  greatly, 
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as  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  long  range  fire  from  the 
east. 

Bent  ecu  came  over  to  where  Reno  was  lying  and  asked 
for  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  his  line.  Before  he  left 
his  line,  however,  lie  ordered  Gibson  not  to  fall  back  under 
any  circumstances,  as  this  was  the  key  of  the  position. 
Gibson's  men  had  expended  nearly  all  their  ammunition, 
some  men  being  reduced  to  as  few  as  four  or  five  car- 
tridges. He  was  embarrassed,  too,  with  quite  a  number  of 
wounded  men.  Indeed,  the  situation  here  was  most  critical, 
for  if  the  Indians  had  made  a  rush  a  retreat  was  inevitable. 
Private  McDermott  volunteered  to  carry  a  message  from 
Gibson  to  Benteen  urging  him  to  hasten  the  reinforcements. 
After  considerable  urging  by  Benteen,  Reno  finally  ordered 
French  to  take  "M"  troop  over  to  the  south  side.  On  his 
way  over  Benteen  picked  up  some  men  then  with  the  horses. 
Just  previous  to  his  arrival  an  Indian  had  shot  one  of 
Gibson's  men,  then  rushed  up  and  touched  the  body  with  his 
"coup  stick,"  and  started  back  to  cover,  but  he  was  killed. 
He  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  lines  and  so  exposed 
to  the  fire  that  the  other  Indians  could  not  carry  his  body 
away.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  dead  Indian  left  in 
our  possession,  that  is,  at  Reno  Hill. 

This  boldness  determined  Benteen  to  make  a  charge  and 
the  Indians  were  driven  nearly  to  the  river.  On  their  re- 
treat they  dragged  several  dead  and  wounded  warriors  away 
with  them. 

The  firing  almost  ceased  for  a  while  and  then  it  recom- 
menced with  greater  fury.  From  this  fact,  and  their  more 
active  movements,  it  became  evident  that  they  contemplated 
something  more  serious  than  a  mere  fusillade.  Benteen 
came  back  to  where  Reno  was  and  said  if  something  was 
not  done  pretty  soon  the  Indians  would  run  into  our  lines. 
Waiting  a  short  time,  and  no  action  being  taken  on  his 
suggestion,  he  said  rather  impatiently :  "You've  got  to  do 
something  here  on  the  north  side  pretty  quick;  this  won't 
do;  you  must  drive  them  back."  Reno  then  directed  us  to 
get  ready  for  a  charge  and  told  Benteen  to  give  the  word. 
Benteen  called  out,  "All  ready  now,  men.     Now's  the  time. 
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Give  them  hell.  Hip,  hip,  here  we  go !"  And  away  we  went 
with  a  hurrah,  every  man  of  the  troops  "B,"  "D,"  "G"  and 
"K"  but  one,  who  lay  in  his  pit  crying  like  a  child.  The 
Indians  fired  more  rapidly  than  before  from  their  whole 
line.  Our  men  left  the  pits  with  their  carbines  loaded  and 
they  began  firing  without  orders  soon  after  we  started.  A 
large  body  of  Indians  had  assembled  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  hills  on  the  north  intending  probably  to  make  a  charge, 
as  Benteen  had  divined,  but  they  broke  as  soon  as  our  line 
started.  When  we  had  advanced  70  to  100  yards,  Reno 
called  out  "Get  back,  men,  back,"  and  back  the  whole  line 
came.  A  most  singular  fact  of  this  sortie  was  that  not  a 
man  who  had  advanced  with  the  lines  was  hit,  but  directly 
after  everyone  had  gotten  into  the  pits  again,  the  one  man 
who  did  not  go  out  was  shot  in  the  head  and  killed  in- 
stantly. The  poor  fellow  had  a  premonition  that  he  would 
be  killed  and  had  so  told  one  of  his  comrades.. 

Up  to  this  time  the  command  had  been  without  water. 
The  excitement  and  heat  made  our  thirst  almost  madden- 
ing. The  men  were  forbidden  to  use  tobacco.  They  put 
pebbles  in  their  mouths  to  excite  the  glands ;  some  ate  grass 
roots,  but  did  not  find  relief.  Some  tried  to  eat  hard 
bread,  but  after  chewing  it  awhile  would  blow  it  out  of 
their  mouths  like  so  much  flour.  A  few  potatoes  were  given 
out  and  afforded  some  relief.  About  11  a.  m.  the  firing- 
was  slack  and  parties  of  volunteers  were  formed  to  get 
water  under  the  protection  of  Benteen's  lines.  The  parties 
worked  their  way  down  the  ravines  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  river.  The  men  would  get  ready,  make  a  rush  for 
the  river,  fill  the  camp  kettles,  and  return  to  fill  the  can- 
teens. Some  Indians  stationed  in  a  copse  of  the  woods,  a 
short  distance  away,  opened  fire  whenever  a  man  exposed 
himself,  which  made  this  a  particularly  hazardous  service. 
Several  men  were  wounded,  and  the  additional  danger  was 
then  incurred  of  rescuing  their  wounded  comrades.  I  think 
all  these  were  rewarded  with  medals  of  honor.  By  about 
one  o'clock  the  Indians  had  nearly  all  left  us,  but  they  still 
guarded  the  river.  By  tliat  time,  however,  we  had  about 
all  the  water  we  needed  for  immediate  use.     About  two 
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o'clock  the  Endians  came  back,  opened  fire,  and  drove  us  to 
the  trenches  again,  but  by  three  o'clock  the  firing  had  ceased 
altogether. 

THE   HOSTILES   MARCH  AWAY 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
bottom  apparently  to  observe  us,  and  then  fire  was  set  to 
the  grass  in  the  valley.  About  7  p.  m.  we  saw  emerge  from 
behind  this  screen  of  smoke  an  immense  moving  mass  cross- 
ing the  plateau,  going  toward  the  Big  Horn  mountains. 
This  moving  mass  was  distant  about  five  or  six  miles,  but 
looked  much  nearer  and  almost  directly  between  us  and 
the  setting  sun,  now  darkened  by  the  smoke  and  dust- 
ladened  atmsophere;  the  travois  with  families  and  belong- 
ings and  the  pony  herds  was  massed,  the  long  column  with 
wide  front  was  skirted  by  the  warriors  on  guard;  thus 
silhouetted  against  the  red-lined  western  sky-line,  their  de- 
parture was  to  us  a  gladsome  sight.  A  fervent  "Thank 
God"  that  they  had  at  last  given  up  the  contest  was  soon 
followed  by  grave  doubts  as  to  their  motive  for  moving. 
Perhaps  Custer  had  met  Terry  and  was  coming  to  our  re- 
lief ;  perhaps  they  were  short  of  ammunition  and  were  mov- 
ing their  village  to  a  safe  distance  before  making  a  final 
desperate  effort  to  overwhelm  us;  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
rase  to  get  us  on  the  move  and  then  clean  us  out,  were  the 
conjectures. 

The  stench  from  the  dead  men  and  horses  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  up  a  new 
position  nearer  the  river.  The  companies  were  assigned  to 
positions,  and  the  men  were  put  to  work  digging  pits  with 
the  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  Our  loss  on 
the  hill  had  been  eighteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded. 

During  the  night  of  June  26th,  Lieutenant  DeRudio, 
Private  O'Neal,  Mr.  Girard,  the  interpreter,  and  Jackson, 
a  half-breed  scout,  came  to  our  line.  They  had  been  left 
in  the  bottom  when  Reno  made  his  retreat.  In  attempting 
to  rejoin  on  the  night  of  the  25th  they  found  the  approaches 
guarded  by  Indians,  so  they  concealed  themselves  in  the 
brush  some  distance  up  the  valley. 
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GALL  AT  THE  KEUNION,  1886 

In  this  narrative  of  the  movements  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  resulting'  in,  the  annihilation  of  the  men  with  Cus- 
ter, I  have  related  facts  substantially  as  observed  by  myself 
or  as  given  to  me  by  Chief  Gall  of  the  Sioux.  His  state- 
ments have  been  corroborated  by  other  Indians,  notably  the 
wife  of  "Spotted  Horn  Bull,"  an  intelligent  Sioux  squaw, 
one  of  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  talk  freely  to  anyone 
who  participated  in  the  battle. 

In  188G,  on  the  tenth  anniversary,  an  effort  was  made  to 
have  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  at  the  battlefield.  Colonel 
Benteen,  Captains  McDougal  and  Edgerly,  Dr.  Potter,  Ser- 
geant Hall,  Trumpeter  Penwell  and  myself  met  there  on 
the  25th  of  June.  Through  the  kind  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  ladies  at  Fort  Custer  our  visit  was  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Through  the  personal  influence  of 
Major  McLaughlin,  Indian  agent  at  Standing  Kock,  Chief 
Gall  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  party  and  de- 
scribe Custer's  part  in  the  battle.  We  were  unfortunate 
in  not  having  an  efficient  and  truthful  interpreter  on  the 
field  at  the  reunion.  The  statements  I  have  used  were,  after 
our  return  to  the  agency,  interpreted  by  Mrs.  McLaughlin 
and  Mr.  Farribault,  of  the  agency,  both  of  whom  are  per- 
fectlv  trustworthv  and  are  familiar  with  the  Sioux  Ian- 
guage. 

At  the  reunion,  1886,  a  number  of  us  were  sitting  near 
.  the  monument  asking  questions  of  Gall.  From  the  volubil- 
ity of  the  answers  by  the  interpreter  nearly  all,  including 
Gall,  became  satisfied  that  the  interpreter  was  "padding" 
and  I  could  see  that  Gall  was  quite  restive.  Finally  Gall, 
giving  me  a  significant  glance  and  toss  of  his  head  and 
quirt,  got  up,  went  to  his  horse  and  mounted.  Waiting  a 
moment,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention,  as  I  could  see  he 
did  not  want  the  interpreter  with  us,  my  orderly  and  I 
mounted  and  followed  Gall  over  to  Calhoun's  Knoll.  Gall 
silently  surveyed  the  surroundings  for  a  few  moments,  then 
he  pointed  out  the  direction  of  Custer's  approach,  indi- 
cating now  rapid  and  now  slow   march,  according  to  the 
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ground;  then  the  halt,  the  dismounting  of  a  part  and  the 
forward  movement  of  the  other  troops  deploying  as  skir- 
mishers, opening  out  his  fingers  to  show  this  movement, 
the  other  troops  following,  then  these  latter  made  a  rapid 
move  to  the  right  front  toward  Custer  Hill.  Turning  to 
me,  he  told  me  to  dismount;  then  he  said,  "You  soldier, 
me  Sioux,"  and  put  me  in  the  several  positions  of  the 
troops,  indicating  them;  during  this  he  indicated  the  lines 
of  approach  of  his  own  warriors,  the  stampede  of  the  led 
horses,  the  driving  back  of  the  soldiers,  the  final  stand. 
Then  the  disposition  of  his  warriors;  some  dismounted  near 
the  crest,  rising  and  dropping  to  draw  the  fire  to  cause 
waste  of  ammunition;  the  mounted  warriors  were  lower 
down  on  the  hillside.  Then  he  imitated  the  war  whoop  in  a 
low  tone,  the  quirting  of  the  ponies  and  then  the  final 
charge. 

All  this  was  graphically  told  by  the  sign  language  with 
the  occasional  interpolation  of  an  English  or  Sioux  word. 
The  old  chief  was  himself  again — it  was  intensely  dramatic ! 
The  subsequent  relation  of  the  same  story  through  the  in- 
terpreter after  our  return  to  Standing  Rock  seemed  tame, 
indeed. 

CUSTER'S  TRAIL 

It  has  been  previously  noted  that  General  Custer,  sepa- 
rated from  Reno  before  the  latter  crossed  the  Little  Big 
Horn  under  orders  to  charge  the  village.  Custer's  column 
bore  to  the  right  of  the  river  (a  sudden  change  of  plan,' 
probably)  ;  a  ridge  of  high  bluffs  and  the  river  separated 
the  two  commands  and  they  could  not  see  each  other.  On 
this  ridge,  however,  Custer  and  staff  were  seen  to  wave 
their  hats  and  heard  to  cheer  as  Reno  was  beginning  the 
attack,  but  Custer's  troops  were  at  that  time  a  mile  or 
more  to  his  right. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  trumpeter  was  sent  back 
with  Custer's  last  order  to  Benteen.  From  this  place  Cus- 
ter could  survey  the  valley  for  several  miles  above  and  for 
a  short  distance  below  Reno;  yet  he  could  only  see  a  part 
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of  the  village;  he  must,  then,  have  felt  confident  that  all 
the  Indians  were  below  him,  hence,  I  presume,  his  message 
to  Benteen.  The  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  village  was 
cut  off  by  the  highest  points  of  the  ridge,  a  short  distance 
from  him.  Had  he  gone  to  this  high  point  he  would  have 
understood  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  plan  of  battle  would  have  been  changed. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  he  did  not  go  there.  He  could 
see,  however,  that  the  village  was  not  breaking  away  toward 
the  Big  Horn  mountains.  He  must,  then,  have  expected 
to  find  the  squaws  and  children  fleeing  to  the  bluffs  on 
the  north,  for  in  no  other  way  do  I  account  for  his  wide 
detour  to  the  right.  He  must  have  counted  upon  Reno's 
success  and  fully  expected  the  "scatteration"  of  the  non- 
combatants  with  the  pony  herds.  The  probable  attack  upon 
the  families  and  the  capture  of  the  herds  were  in  that 
event  counted  upon  to  strike  consternation  into  the  hearts 
of  the  warriors  and  were  elements  for  success  upon  which 
Custer  counted  in  the  event  of  a  daylight  attack. 

When  Reno's  advance  was  checked  and  his  left  began  to 
fall  back,  Chief  Gall  started  with  some  of  his  warriors  to 
cut  off  Reno's  retreat  to  the  bluffs.  On  his  way  he  was 
excitedly  hailed  by  "Iron  Cedar,"  one  of  his  warriors,  who 
was  on  the  high  point,  to  hurry  to  him,  that  more  soldiers 
were  coming.  This  was  the  first  intimation  the  Indians 
had  of  Custer's  column;  up  to  the  time  of  this  incident 
they  had  supposed  that  all  the  troops  were  in  at  Reno's 
attack.  Custer  had  then  crossed  the  valley  of  the  dry 
creek  and  was  marching  along  and  well  up  the  slope  of 
the  bluff  forming  the  second  ridge  back  from  the  river  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  command  was  marching  in 
column  of  fours,  and  there  was  some  confusion  in  the 
ranks,  due  probably  to  the  unmanageableness  of  excited 
horses. 

The  accepted  theory  for  ten  years  after  the  battle,  and 
still  persisted  in  by  some  writers,  was  that  Custer's  column 
had  turned  the  high  bluffs  near  the  river,  moved  down  the 
dry  coulee  and  attempted  to  ford  the  river  near  the  lowest 
point  of  these  bluffs;  that  he  was  there  met  by  an  over- 
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powering  force  and  driven  back;  that  he  then  divided  his 
battalion,  moved  down  the  river  with  the  view  of  attacking 
the  village,  but  met  with  such  resistance  from  the  enemy 
posted  along  the  river  bank  and  ravines  that  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  fighting,  to  the  position  on  the  ridge. 
The  numerous  bodies  found  scattered  between  the  river  and 
the  ridge  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  victims  of  the  fight. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  these  were  bodies  of  men  who  either 
survived  those  on  the  ridge  or  attempted  to  escape  the 
massacre. 

Custer's  route  was  as  indicated  on  the  map,  and  his 
column  was  never  nearer  the  river  or  village  than  his  final 
position  on  the  ridge.  The  wife  of  Spotted  Horn  Bull, 
when  giving  me  her  account  of  the  battle,  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  Custer's  column  did  not  attempt  to  cross  at  the 
ford  and  appealed  to  her  husband,  who  supported  her  state- 
ment. On  the  battlefield,  in  1886,  Chief  Gall  indicated 
Custer's  route  to  me,  and  it  then  flashed  upon  me  that  I 
myself  had  seen  Custer's  trail.  On  June  28th,  while  we 
were  burying  the  dead,  I  asked  Major  Reno's  permission  to 
go  on  the  high  ridge  east  or  back  of  the  field  to  look  for 
tracks  of  shod  horses  to  ascertain  if  some  of  the  command 
might  not  have  escaped.  When  I  reached  the  ridge  I  saw 
this  trail  and  wondered  who  could  have  made  it,  but  dis- 
missed the  thought  that  it  had  been  made  by  Custer's 
column  because  it  did  not  accord  with  the  theory  with 
which  we  were  then  filled,  that  Custer  had  attempted  to 
cross  at  the  ford,  and  this  trail  was  too  far  back  and  showed 
no  indication  of  leading  toward  the  ford.  Trumpeter  Pen- 
well  was  my  orderly  and  accompanied  me.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  in  1886  Pen  well  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Custer  and  was  my  orderly  when  visiting  the  battle- 
field.    Penwell   corroborated  my  recollection  of  the  trail. 

The  ford  theory  arose  from  the  fact  that  we  found  there 
numerous  tracks  of  shod  horses,  but  they  evidently  had 
been  made  after  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  cavalry  horses,  for  they  rode  them  after  capturing  them. 
No  bodies  of  men  or  horses  were  found  anywhere  near  the 
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ford,  and  these  facts  are  conclusive  to  my  mind  that  Custer 
did  not  go  to  the  ford  with  any  body  of  men. 

CUSTER'S  BATTLE 

As  soon  as  Gall  had  personally  confirmed  Iron  Cedar's 
report  he  sent  word  to  the  warriors  battling  against  Reno 
and  to  the  people  of  the  village.  The  greatest  consternation 
prevailed  among  the  families  and  orders  were  given  for 
them  to  leave  at  once.  Before  they  could  do  so  the  great 
body  of  warriors  had  left  Reno  and  hastened  to  attack 
Custer.  This  explains  why  Reno  was  not  pushed  when  so 
much  confusion  at  the  river  crossing  gave  the  Indians  every 
opportunity  of  annihilating  his  command.  Not  long  after 
the  Indians  began  to  show  a  strong  force  in  Custer's  front, 
Custer  turned  his  column  to  the  left  and  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  to  near  a  place  now  marked  as  a 
spring,  halted  at  the  junction  of  the  ravines  just  below  it, 
and  dismounted  two  troops,  Keogh's  and  Calhoun's,  to  fight 
on  foot.  These  two  troops  advanced  at  double-time  to  a 
knoll,  now  marked  by  Crittenden's  monument.  The  other 
three  troops,  mounted,  followed  them  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear.  The  led  horses  remained  where  the  troops  dis- 
mounted. When  Keogh  and  Calhoun  got  to  the  knoll  the 
other  troops  marched  rapidly  to  the  right ;  Smith's  troops 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  mounted,  and  took  position  on  a 
ridge,  which,  on  Smith's  left,  ended  in  Keogh's  position 
(now  marked  by  Crittenden's  monument),  and  on  Smith's 
right,  ended  at  the  hill  on  which  Custer  took  position  with 
Yates  and  Tom  Custer's  troops,  now  known  as  Custer's 
Hill,  and  marked  by  the  monument  erected  to  the  com- 
mand. Smith's  skirmishers,  holding  their  gray  horses,  re- 
mained in  groups  of  fours.  Twenty-eight  bodies,  mostly 
belonging  to  this  troop,  were  found  in  a  big  gully  near  the 
river,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  these  men  belonged  to  Lieu- 
tenant Sturgis's  platoon  and  had  been  ordered  to  locate  a 
ford  for  crossing  the  river. 

The   line   occupied   by    Custer's  battalion   was   the    first 
considerable  ridge  back  from  the  river,   the  nearest  point 
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being  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  His  front  was  extended 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  whole  village  was  in 
full  view.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  his  line  was  another 
but  lower  ridge,  the  further  slope  of  which  was  not  com- 
manded by  his  line.  It  was  here  that  the  Indians  under 
Crazy  Horse  from  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  among 
whom  were  the  Cheyennes,  formed  for  the  charge  on  Cus- 
ter's Hill.  All  Indians  had  now  left  Reno.  Gall  collected 
his  warriors  and  moved  up  a  ravine  south  of  Keogh  and 
Calhoun.  As  they  were  turning  this  flank  they  discovered 
the  led  horses  without  any  other  guard  than  the  horse- 
holders.  They  opened  fire  on  the  horse-holders  and  used 
the  usual  devices  to  stampede  the  horses — that  is,  yelling, 
waving  blankets,  etc.:  in  this  thev  succeeded  very  soon  and 
the  horses  were  caught  up  by  the  squaws.  In  this  disaster 
Keogh  and  Calhoun  probably  lost  their  reserve  ammunition, 
which  was  carried  in  the  saddle-bags.  Gall's  warriors  now 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  knoll  held  by  Calhoun.  A  large 
force  dismounted  and  advanced  up  the  slope  far  enough  to 
be  able  to  see  the  soldiers  when  standing  erect,  but  were 
protected  when  squatting  or  lying  down.  By  jumping  up 
and  firing  quickly,  they  exposed  themselves  only  for  an 
instant,  but  drew  the  fire  of  the  soldiers,  causing  a  waste 
of  ammunition.  In  the  meantime,  Gall  was  massing  his 
mounted  warriors  under  the  protection  of  the  slope.  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  at  a  signal  from  Gall,  the 
dismounted  warriors  rose,  fired,  and  every  Indian  gave 
voice  to  the  war  whoop;  the  mounted  Indians  gave  whip 
to  their  ponies,  and  the  whole  mass  rushed  upon  and 
crushed  Calhoun.  The  maddened  mass  of  Indians  was  car- 
ried forward  by  its  own  momentum  over  Calliun  and  Crit- 
tenden down  into  the  depression  where  Keogh  was,  with 
over  thirty  men,  and  all  was  over  on  that  part  of  the  field. 
In  the  meantime,  the  same  tactics  were  being  pursued 
and  executed  around  Custer's  Hill.  The  warriors,  under 
the  leadership  of  Crow  King,  Crazy  Horse,  White  Bull, 
"Hump,1'  Two  Moon  and  others,  moved  up  the  ravine  west 
of  Custer's  Hill,  and  concentrated  under  the  shelter  of  the 
ridges  on  his  right  flank  and  back  of  his  position.     Gall's 
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bloody  work  was  finished  before  the  annihilation  of  Custer 
was  accomplished,  and  his  victorious  warriors  hurried  for- 
ward to  the  hot  fight  then  going  on  and  the  frightful  mas- 
sacre was  completed. 

Smith's  men  had  disappeared  from  the  ridge  but  not 
without  leaving  enough  dead  bodies  to  mark  their  line. 
About  twenty-eight  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  this  troop 
and  other  organizations  were  found  in  one  ravine  nearer 
the  river.  Many  corpses  were  found  scattered  over  the  field 
between  Custer's  line  of  defense,  the  river,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  Reno's  Hill.  These,  doubtless,  were  of  men  who 
had  attempted  to  escape;  some  of  them  may  have  been  sent 
as  couriers  by  Custer.  One  of  the  first  bodies  I  recognized 
and  one  of  the  nearest  to  the  ford  was  that  of  Sergeant 
Butler  of  Tom  Custer's  troop.  Sergeant  Butler  was  a  sol- 
dier of  many  years'  experience  and  of  known  courage.  The 
indications  were  that  he  had  sold  his  life  dearly,"  for  near 
and  under  him  were  found  many  empty  cartridge  shells. 
From  knowledge  of  his  personality  and  his  detached  posi- 
tion, I  believe  he  had  been  selected  as  courier  to  com- 
municate with  Reno. 

All  the  Indian  accounts  that  I  know  of  agree  that  there 
was  no  organized  close-quarters  fighting,  except  on  the 
two  flanks;  that  with  the  annihilation  at  Custer's  Hill  the 
battle  was  virtually  over.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  In- 
dians made  any  advance  to  the  attack  from  the  direction 
of  the  river;  they  did  have  a  defensive  force  along  the 
river  and  in  the  ravines  which  destroyed  those  who  left 
Custer's  line. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  going  on  over  the  field 
after  the  battle  by  the  young  men  and  boys  riding  about 
and  shooting  into  the  dead  bodies. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT 

In  1877,  a  party  including  Captain  Philo  Clark,  the 
noted  authority  on  "Indian  Sign  Language,"  and  Col.  J.  W. 
Pope  (then  lieutenant  5th  Infantry)  went  over  the  battle- 
field with  two  Indians  who  were  with  the  Hostiles  in  the 
fight,  and  an  Indian  scout  who  was  with  Reno's  command. 
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"We  were  then  led  over  Custer's  trail  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  away  to  the  spot  where  he  was  killed.  This  trail  was. 
in  the  valley  north  of  the  line  of  bluffs,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  These  two  Indians,  one  of  whom 
may  have  been  "Iron  Cedar,"  stated  that  after  they  had 
followed  Reno's  command  to  the  hills,  they  passed  on  to 
the  north  and  there  saw  Custer's  command  coming  down 
the  valley.  They  hastened  and  gave  the  alarm,  this  being 
the  first  intimation  they  had  of  Custer's  approach.  They 
said  that  Custer,  when  he  came  out  in  full  view  of  the 
village,  dismounted  and  formed  line;  one  troop  was  formed 
well  forward,  making  an  angle  forward  with  the  other 
troops  along  Custer  ridge ;  that  this  troop  made  a  consider- 
able fight  and  that  nearlv  all  of  the  Indians  killed  fell  at 
this  fight.  (They  estimated  the  loss  at  thirty  or  forty.) 
That  this  troop  was  soon  driven  back  to  the  position  where 
it  was  overwhelmed  with  the  whole  command ;  that  when 
nearly  all  the  command  had  been  killed,  a  few  men  ran 
down  to  get  shelter  in  the  timber  or  ravines."  (Extracts 
from  letter  from  Colonel  Pope,  1892.) 

AFTER   THE   BATTLE 

Tuesday  morning,  June  27th,  we  had  reveille  without  the 
"morning  guns,"  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  square  meal, 
and  had  our  stock  properly  cared  for.  Our  commanding 
officer  seemed  to  think  the  Indians  had  some  "trap''  set 
for  us  and  required  our  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  occupy  the  pits  at  a  moment's  notice.  Nothing  seemed 
determined  except  to  stay  where  we  were.  Not  an  Indian 
was  in  sight,  but  a  few  ponies  were  seen  grazing  down  in 
the  valley. 

At  9  :30  a.  m.  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  several  miles 
down  the  river.  The  assembly  was  sounded,  the  horses 
were  placed  in  a  protected  situation,  and  camp  kettles  and 
canteens  were  filled  with  water.  An  hour  of  suspense  fol- 
lowed, but  from  the  slow  advance  we  concluded  that  they 
were  our  own  troops.  "But  whose  command  is  it?"  We 
looked   in   vain  for  a  gray  horse  troop.      It  could  not  be 
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Custer;  it  must  then  be  Crook,  for  if  it  were  Terry,  Custer 
would  be  with  him.  Cheer  after  cheer  was  given  for  Crook. 
A  white  scout,  Muggins  Taylor,  came  up  with  a  note  from 
General   Terry,   addressed   to   General   Custer,   dated   June 

t/    7  7 

26th,  stating  that  two  of  our  Crow  scouts  had  given  in- 
formation that  our  column  had  been  whipped  and  nearly 
all  had  been  killed;  that  he  did  not  believe  their  story  but 
was  coming-  with  medical  assistance.  The  scout  said  that 
he  could  not  get  to  our  lines  the  night  before  as  the  In- 
dians were  on  the  alert.  Very  soon  after  this  Lieutenant 
Bradley,  7th  Infantry,  came  into  our  lines  and  asked  where 
I  was.  Greeting  most  cordially  my  old  friend,  I  imme- 
diately asked,  "Where  is  Custer?"  He  replied,  "I  don't 
know,  but  I  suppose  he  was  killed,  as  we  counted  107  dead 
bodies.  I  don't  suppose  any  escaped."  We  were  simply 
dumbfounded.  This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of 
his  fate.  It  was  hard  to  realize — it  did  seem  impossible. 
Then  I  took  him  to  Major  Eeno  and  there  introduced  him 
to  the  officers. 

TERRY'S  ARRIVAL 

General  Terry  and  staff  and  officers  of  General  Gibbon's 
column  soon  after  approached  and  their  coming  was  greeted 
with  prolonged  hearty  cheers.  The  grave  countenance  of 
the  general  awed  the  men  to  silence.  The  officers  as- 
sembled to  meet  their  guests.  There  was  scarcely  a  dry 
eye;  hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  but  quivering  lips  and 
hearty  grasping  of  hands  gave  token  of  thankfulness  for 
the  relief  and  grief  for  the  dead. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  we  were  busy  collecting  our 
effects  and  destroying  surplus  property.  The  wounded  were 
cared  for  and  taken  to  the  camp  of  our  new  friends  of  the 
Montana  column.  Among  the  wounded  was  Saddler  "Mike" 
Madden  of  my  troop,  whom  I  promoted  to  be  sergeant,  on 
the  field,  for  gallantry.  Madden  was  very  fond  of  his 
grog.  His  long  abstinence  gave  him  a  famous  thirst.  It 
was  necessary  to  amputate  his  leg,  which  was  done  with- 
out administering  any  anesthetic,  but  after  the  amputation 
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the  surgeon  gave  him  a  good,  stiff  drink  of  brandy.  Mad- 
den eagerly  gulped  it  down  and  his  eyes  fairly  danced,  as 
he  smacked  his  lips  and  said,  "M-eh,  doctor,  cut  off  my 
other  leg." 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  left  our  intrenchments 
to  bury  the  dead  of  Custer's  command.  The  morning  was 
bright,  and  from  the  high  bluffs  we  had  a  clear  view  of 
Custer's  battlefield.  We  saw  a  large  number  of  objects 
that  looked  like  white  boulders  scattered  over  the  field. 
Glasses  were  brought  into  requisition  and  it  was  announced 
that  these  objects  were  the  dead  bodies.  Captain  Weir  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  how  white  they  look!" 

All  the  bodies,  except  a  few,  were1  stripped  of  their  cloth- 
ing; according  to  my  recollection,  nearly  all  were  scalped 
or  mutilated,  but  there  was  one  notable  exception,  that  of 
General  Custer,  whose  face  and  expression  were  natural; 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  temple  and  in  the  left  side.  Many 
faces  had  a  pained,  almost  terrified  expression.  It  is  said 
that  "Rain-in-the-Face,"  a  Sioux  warrior,  has  gloried  that 
he  had  cut  out  and  eaten  the  heart  and  liver  of  Captain 
Tom  Custer.  Other  bodies  were  mutilated  in  a  disgusting 
manner.  Much  has  been  said  and  many  times  I  have  been 
asked  about  the  mutilations  of  General  and  Tom  Custer's 
bodies.  When  we  got  to  the  battlefield  to  bury  the  dead, 
the  regiment  was  deployed  by  troop  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  front  embracing  the  battle  ground,  and  each  troop 
was  apportioned  a  part  of  this  front  with  orders  to  bury 
the  dead  on  its  territory.  The  ground  covered  by  my  troop 
took  me  two  or  three  hundred  yards  below  the  monument. 
I  had  just  identified  and  was  supervising  the  burial  of 
Boston  Custer,  when  Major  Reno  sent  for  me  to  help 
identify  the  dead  at  Custer  Hill.  When  I  arrived  there 
General  Custer's  body  had  been  laid  out.  He  had  been  shot 
in  the  left  temple  and  the  left  breast.  There  were  no  pow- 
der marks  or  sign*  of  mutilation.  Mr.  F.  F.  Girard,  the 
interpreter,  informed  me  that  he  preceded  the  troops  there. 
He  found  the  naked  bodies  of  two  soldiers,  one  across  the 
other,  and  Custer's  naked  body  in  a  sitting  posture  between 
and  leaning  against  them,  his  upper  right  arm  along  and 
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on  the  topmost  body,  his  right  forearm  and  hand  support- 
ing- his  head  in  an  inclining-  posture  like  one  resting  or 
asleep.  There  was  no  sign  for  the  justification  of  the 
theory,  insinuation  or  assertion  that  he  committed  suicide. 
When  I  asked  Chief  Gall  if  he  knew  why  General  Custer 
was  not  scalped,  he  replied  that  he  "didn't  know  unless  it 
was  because  he  was  the  Big  Chief,  that  they  respected  his 
rank  and  his  bravery.'' 

When  I  went  to  Tom  Custer's  body  it  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed from  its  original  position.  It  was  lying  face  down- 
ward, all  the  scalp  was  removed,  leaving  only  tufts  of  his 
fair  hair  on  the  nape  of  his  neck.  The  skull  was  smashed 
in  and  a  number  of  arrows  had  been  shot  into  the  back  of 
the  head  and  in  the  body.  I  remarked  that  I  believed  it 
was  Tom  as  he  and  I  had  often  gone  in  swimming  together 
and  the  form  seemed  familiar.  We  rolled  the  body  over; 
the  features  where  they  had  touched  the  ground  were 
pressed  out  of  shape  and  were  somewhat  decomposed.  In 
turning  the  body,  one  arm  which  had  been  shot  and  broken, 
remained  under  the  body;  this  was  pulled  out  and  on  it 
we  saw  "T.  W.  C."  and  the  goddess  of  liberty  and  flag. 
This,  of  course,  completed  our  identification.  His  belly 
had  been  cut  open  and  his  entrails  protruded.  No  examina- 
tion was  made  to  determine  if  his  vitals  had  been  removed. 

There  were  forty-two  bodies  and  thirty-nine  dead  horses 
on  Custer's  Hill.  The  bodies  of  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenants 
Porter,  Harrington  and  Sturgis  were  not  found,  at  least  not 
recognized.  The  clothing  of  Porter  and  Sturgis  I  found 
in  the  village  and  they  showed  that  they  had  been  killed. 
We  buried,  according  to  my  memoranda,  212  bodies.  The 
killed  of  the  entire  command  was  265,  and  of  wounded 
we  had  fifty-two.  The  killed  included  sixteen  officers, 
seven  civilians  and  three  Indian  scouts. 

The  loss  of  the  Hostiles  has  never  been  determined. 
Thirty-eight  dead  were  found  in  the  village,  some  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  Rosebud  fights,  one  at  Reno  Hill  and  on 
the  reconnaissance  up  the  Little  Big  Horn  valley,  numer- 
ous bodies  were  found  sepultured  in  trees  and  on  scaffolds. 
They  had  no  statistics  of  their  dead  and  wounded. 
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A  "marker"  in  the  battlefield  cemetery,  as  a  rule,  shows 
where  a  body  was  buried;  some  bodies  were  moved  from 
where  they  fell;  they  were  not  buried  in  deep  graves  or 
trenches,  as  we  did  not  have  the  tools  necessary  to  dig 
them  in  the  hard,  dry  ground. 

In  1ST7,  the  bones  of  the  men  were  collected  and  de- 
posited where  the  monument  now  is;  stakes  were  driven  to 
show  where  the  bodies  or  graves  had  been.  Some  years 
later  a  marker  was  put  up  where  the  stake  indicated  a 
grave,  but  some  of  these  stakes  had  been  taken  away; 
some  places  were  marked  where  vegetation  grew  rank  or 
there  was  a  depression  to  give  a  clue  to  a  former  grave. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  elements  destroyed 
evidences  of  some  graves  before  markers  were  placed  and 
consequently  that  all  graves  are  not  marked. 

The  remains  of  Lieutenant  Crittenden  were  left  on  the 
field  where  he  fell.  The  remains  of  General  Custer  were 
buried  at  West  Point,  New  York ;  those  of  the  other  officers 
were  buried  in  the  Post  Cemetery  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  Captain  Keoglfs  remains  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  Auburn,  New  York. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  if  any  soldier  escaped. 
In  August  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud  where 
we  found  the  carcass  of  a  horse  shot  in  the  head;  near  the 
horse  was  a  carbine;  on  the  saddle  was  a  small  grain  sack 
made  of  canvas  and  used  by  the  7th  Cavalry  only  to  carry 
oats  during  the  march,  when  detached  from  the  wagons. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  we  conjectured  that  some  man 
had  escaped,  and  on  reaching  the  river  had  killed  his  horse 
for  meat  and  used  the  saddle  straps  to  tie  together  a  raft. 
An  Indian  would  not  have  left  the  carbine  but  the  man 
may  have  abandoned  it,  either  because  he  was  out  of  am- 
munition or  could  not  risk  the  extra  weight  of  his  raft. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "What  were  the  causes 
of  Custer's  defeat?" 

I  should  say: 

First.  The  overpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  their 
unexpected  cohesion. 

Second.    Reno's  panic  route  from  the  valley. 
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Third.  The  defective  extraction  of  the  empty  cartridge 
shells  from  the  carbines. 

On  the  first,  I  will  say  that  we  had  nothing  conclusive 
on  which  to  base  calculations  of  the  numbers,  and  to  this 
day  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  great  numbers  of 
Indians  should  have  left  the  agencies  to  combine  against 
the  troops  without  information  relating  thereto  having  been 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  troops  in  the  field, 
farther  than  heretofore  mentioned.  The  second  has  been 
mentioned  incidentally.  The  Indians  say  if  Reno's  position 
in  the  valley  had  been  held,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  divide  their  strength  for  the  different  attacks,  which 
would  have  caused  confusion  and  apprehension  and  pre- 
vented the  concentration  of  every  able-bodied  warrior  upon 
the  battalion  under  Custer;  that  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Custer's  advance  to  attack,  the  chiefs  gave  orders 
for  the  village  to  move,  to  break  up;  that  at  the  time  of 
Reno's  retreat  this  order  was  being  carried  out,  but  as  soon 
as  Reno's  retreat  was  assured  the  order  was  countermanded, 
and  the  squaws  were  compelled  to  return  with  the  pony 
herds;  that  the  order  would  not  have  been  countermanded 
had  Reno's  forces  remained  fighting  in  the  bottom.  Cus- 
ter's attack  did'  not  begin  until  after  Reno  had  reached  the 
bluffs. 

Of  the  third  we  can  only  judge  by  our  own  experience. 
When  cartridges  were  dirty  and  corroded,  the  ejectors  did 
not  always  extract  the  empty  shells  from  the  chambers  and 
the  men  were  compelled  to  use  knives  to  get  them  out. 
When  the  shells  were  clean,  no  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced. To  what  extent  this  was  a  factor  in  causing 
the  disaster  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

A  possible  fourth  cause  was  the  division  of  the  com- 
mand. With  all  the  regiment  under  Custer's  personal  di- 
rection, the  results  might  have  been  different;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  command  might  have  been  wiped 
out. 

The  division  of  the  command  was  not  in  itself  faulty. 
The  same  tactics  were  pursued  at  the  battle  of  Washita  and 
were  successful.     That  was  a  surprise  attack  and  there  was 
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full  co-operation  of  the  separate  commands;  each  com- 
mander carried  out  his  instructions.  My  studies  of  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Big-  Horn  leave  me  in  little  doubt  that 
had  Reno  made  his  charge  as  ordered,  or  made  a  bold  front 
even,  the  Hostiles  would  have  been  so  engaged  in  the  bot- 
tom that  (Mister's  approach  from  the  northeast  would  have 
been  such  a  surprise  as  to  cause  the  stampede  of  the  vil- 
lage and  would  have  broken  the  morale  of  the  warriors. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  entire  command  concen- 
trated under  Custer's  leadership,  the  charge  would  have 
been  carried  home,  and,  I  believe,  successfully. 

General  Custer  has  been  accused  of  selfish  motives  in  re- 
fusing to  take  the  additional  forces  said  to  have  been 
offered  him  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  analyze  motives.  In  going  over 
letters  and  diary  written  during  the  campaign  I  find  refer- 
ences that  may  help.  General  Terry,  in  his  official  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  offer,  but  says:  "It  was  believed 
to  be  impracticable  to  join  Colonel  Gibbon's  troops  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Custer's  force;  for  more  than  one-half 
of  Colonel  Gibbon's  troops  were  infantry  who  would  be 
unable  to  keep  up  with  cavalry  in  a  rapid  movement;  while 
to  detach  Gibbon's  mounted  men  and  add  them  to  the  7th 
Cavalry  would  leave  his  force  too  small  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent body."  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  General  Terry  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  sending  them. 

In  a.  letter  dated  June  10,  187(5,  I  find :  "The  2nd  Cavalry 
officers  are  greatly  disgusted;  one  company  has  to  be 
mounted  all  the  time;  the  C  O.  selects  very  poor  camps  for 
cavalry  and  their  horses  are  in  very  poor  condition/' 

The  Gatling  guns  were  each  hauled  by  four  condemned 
cavalry  horses.  They  were  unfitted  for  long  rapid  marches 
and  would  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  if  there  had  been 
such  a  demand  upon  them.  The  poor  condition  of  the 
horses  in  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  in  the  Gatling  gun  battery 
may  have  decided  against  both  of  them. 

Colonel  Gibbon  in  his  report  says:  "The  first  intimation 
we  had  of  the  force  and  strategy  opposed  to  us  was  the 
check  given  to  Custer's  column.     .     , 
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Major  Brisbin,  2nd  Cavalry,  in  a  letter  to  me,  January, 
1892,  says  he  was  present  at  the  conference  on  the  steam- 
boat "Far  West";  that  at  General  Terry's  request  he  traced 
the  routings  of  the  troops  on  the  map  and  placed  pins  to 
show  their  probable  places  en  route;  that  Custer  turned  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Rosebud  just  twenty  miles  short 
of  his  furthermost  point  on  the  Rosebud  routing. 

General  Terry  says  in  his  report  that  at  the  conference 
he  communicated  his  plan  of  operations.  "It  was  that 
Colonel  Gibbon's  column  should  cross  the  Yellowstone  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and,  thence  up  that  stream 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  arrive  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  by  the  26th;  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Custer  with  the  whole  7th  Cavalry  should  proceed  up  the 
Rosebud  until  he  should  ascertain  the  direction  in  which 
the  trail  discovered  by  Major  Reno  led;  that  if  it  led  to  the 
Little  Big  Horn  it  should  not  be  followed,*  but  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Custer  should  keep  still  farther  to  the  south 
before  turning  toward  that  river,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Indians  should  they  attempt  to  pass  around  his  left,  and  in 
order,  by  a  longer  march,  to  give  time  for  Gibbon's  column 
to  come  up.  This  plan  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
two  columns  might  be  brought  into  co-operating  distance 
of  each  other,  so  either  of  them  which  should  be  first  to 
engage  might,  by  a  'waiting  fight,'  give  time  for  the  other 
to  come  up." 

The  length  of  the  marches  has  been  a  subject  of  com- 
ment, it  being  asserted  that  the  command  was1  subjected  to 
long  and  exhausting  marches.  They  were :  June  22nd,  12 
miles;  June  23rd,  33  to  35  miles;  June  24th,  28  miles;  then 
June  24th,  at  11 :30  p.  m.,  about  8  miles ;  then  from  the 
divide  between  the  Rosebud  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  the 
battle,  about  20  miles;  in  all,  about  113   miles. 

A  battle  was  unavoidable.  Every  man  in  Terry's  and 
Custer's  commands  expected  a  battle;  it  was  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  punish  the  Indians,  that  the  command  was  sent 
out,  and  with  that  determination  Custer  made  his  prepara- 


*  Note — Compare    with    written    instructions    wherein    Custer    is   given    dis- 
cretion   when    so    nearly    in    contact    with    the    enemy,    etc. 
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tions.  Had  ('ustcr  continued  his  inarch  southward — that 
is,  left  the  Indian  trail — the  Indians  would  have  known  of 
our  movement  on  the  25th  and  a  battle  would  have  been 
fought  very  near  the  same  field  on  which  Crook  had  been 
attacked  and  forced  back  only  a  week  before;  the  Indians 
never  would  have  remained  in  camp  and  allowed  a  concen- 
tration of  the  several  columns  to  attack  them.  If  they  had 
escaped  without  punishment  of  battle  Custer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  blamed. 

The  29th  and  30th  of  June  were  occupied  in  destroying 
property  left  in  the  Indian  village,  preparing  litters  to 
carry  the  wounded  and  transporting  them  at  night  to  the 
Big  Horn,  where  they  were  placed  aboard  the  "Far  West." 

Captain  Grant  Marsh,  master  of  the  "Far  West"  was  the 
pioneer  navigator  of  the  Big  Horn  and  had  courageously 
held  his  boat  there  in  the  face  of  receding  waters,  taking 
chances  of  stranding  his  boat  on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
the  treacherous  river.  But  Grant  Marsh  was  always  ready 
to  take  any  chances  when  the  services  of  his  government 
demanded  them.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energv  and 
resources  to  fight  and  overcome  all  obstacles.  July  1st  and 
2nd  the  command  marched  to  and  crossed  the  Yellowstone 
anil  camped  on  "Pease  Bottom,"  the  scene  of  our  fight  with 
the  Hostiles  in  1873. 

At  noon,  July  3rd,  the  "Far  West"  "loaded  with  the 
wounded,  Captain  Baker's  company  as  escort,  and  Captain 
Smith,  General  Terry's  aid-de-camp,  and  assistant-adjutant 
general  of  the  expedition,  with  dispatches,  etc.,  cast  off, 
swung  into  midstream,  and  with  "full  steam  ahead''  crash- 
ing through  willows  and  carroming  against  mud  banks, 
made  her  memorable  voyage  down  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  reaching  Bismarck  11:30  p.m.,  July  5th,  and 
then  giving  to  the  thirty-nine  widows  at  Fort  Lincoln,  and 
to  the  world,  the  astounding  news  of  Custer's  Last  Battle. 


POSTSCRIPT    (JUNE,  1921) 
Recent  publications  of  comments   on  the   movements  of 
the  troops  and  the  conduct  and  characteristics  of  officers 
prompts  me  to  add  to  the  foregoing  account. 
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Disobedience  of  Orders.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  orders 
issued  to  General  Custer  will  show  that  the  general  was 
given  practically  a  free  hand.  If  any  supplemental  instruc- 
tions were  given,  they  were  never  revealed  to  the  public. 
General  Terry  had  had  no  practical  experience  in  Indian 
warfare.  General  Custer  had  that  practical  experience;  he 
was  a  student  of  Indian  characteristics;  had  intimate  ob- 
servations, both  in  peace,  and  war.  He  knew  that  in  our 
centuries  of  Indian  warfare  there  were  more  escapes  than 
punishments  inflicted  for  outrages  and  depredations;  that 
most  of  these  escapes  resulted  from  failure  to  give  vigorous 
pursuit  in  following  the  Hostiles;  that  the  way  to  find  the 
Hostiles  was  to  follow  the  trail,  stay  with  it ;  that  success 
usually  depended  on  surprise  attacks;  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful surprises  came  with  night  approaches  and  daybreak 
attacks;  that  forewarned  approaches  resulted  in  scattera- 
tion  into  groups  or  families,  thus  escaping  punishment,  with 
the  pursuit  apt  to  be  disorganized. 

It  was  an  absurdity  to  think  that  two  commands,  of  700 
and  400,  separated  by  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles, 
could  co-ordinate  their  movements  in  that  open  country  and 
hold  the  Hostiles  for  a  co-operative  attack.  In  such  a  case, 
and  the  Hostiles  had  escaped,  who  would  have  shouldered 
the  blame? 

In  the  text  I  have  shown  that  the  country  toward  Tul- 
lock's  Fork  was  under  surveillance,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  had  circumstances  not  caused  a  change  of 
plans  for  a  daybreak  attack  on  the  26th,  that  Scout  Her- 
rendeen  would  have  been  sent  to  General  Terry's  head- 
quarters with  information  as  to  plans,  etc. 

There  could  not  have  been  any  understanding,  as  con- 
tended by  some,  that  the  two  commands  of  Custer  and  Gib- 
bon were  to  meet  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  on  June  26th. 

Rashness.  The  number  of  probable  Hostiles,  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred,  did  not  cause  any  dismay  in  the 
command.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  there  would  be  many 
casualties,  which  would  be  the  misfortune  of  individuals, 
but  that  there  would  be  a  disaster  was  not  considered  prob- 
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able.  General  Custer  had  no  reason  to  think  that  there 
would  be  a  general  exodus  from  the  Indian  agencies  in  the 
Missouri  river  and  from  Nebraska  to  join  the  Hostile  camps 
without  warning-  being  given  in  ample  time  by  the  agents, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  Interior  Department  to  the 
military  authorities.  Such  a  warning  from  General  Sheri- 
dan, via  Fort  Lincoln,  by  courier  was  received  about  a 
week  after  the  battle,  too  late  to  avert  disaster. 

Drunkenness.  I  have  seen  articles  imputing  wholesale 
drunkenness  to  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  including 
General  Custer,  who  was  absolutely  abstemious.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  officer,  except  Major  Reno,  had  any  liquor 
in  his  possession.  Major  Reno  had  half  a  gallon  keg  that 
he  took  with  him  in  the  field,  but  I  don't  believe  any  other 
officer  sampled  its  contents.  I  saw  all  the  officers  early  in 
the  morning  and  again  at  our  halt  at  the  divide  and  when 
officers'  call  was  sounded  to  announce  the  determination 
to  attack,  and  I  saw  no  sign  of  intoxication;  all  had  that 
serious,  though  ful  mien,  indicating  that  they  sensed  the  re- 
sponsibilities before  them. 

RENO'S  LEADERSHIP 

Among  the  questions  propounded  has  been  this  one :  "If" 
Reno  had  advanced  "to  the  sound  of  the  guns"  when  he 
heard  the  firing  on  Custer's  field,  would  he  have  rescued 
Custer's  command?  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  Custer's 
command  would  have  been  rescued  under  Reno's  leadership. 
At  no  time  during  the  battle  was  his  conduct  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence.  His  faltering  advances  down  the  val- 
ley, his  halting,  his  falling  back  to  the  defensive  position 
in  the  woods  in  the  old  river  bed  before  his  command  had 
suffered  a  single  casualty  in  the  ranks;  his  disorganized, 
panic  retreat  to  the  bluffs  with  practically  no  resistance, 
his  conduct  up  to  and  during  the  siege,  and  until  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Terry  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
or  even  respect,  except  for  his  authority;  and  there  was  a 
time  during  the  night  of  the  25th  when  his  authority  under 
certain  conditions  was  to  be  ignored.    We  thought  he  ought 
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to  go,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  firing  on  the  Custer 
field;  it  was  suggested  that  he  go;  he  was  waiting  for 
the  ammunition  packs  to  replenish  the  ammunition;  then 
he  waited  for  the  delayed  pack  train.  We  started  and 
marched  as  far  as  the  first  ridge  when  we  beheld  the  dis- 
mounted men  crossing  the  valley,  men  that  had  been  left 
when  he  made  his  retreat.  We  halted  and  waited  for  them 
to  join,  to  be  mounted  and  have  their  ammunition  re- 
plenished ;  then  we  advanced  to  the  high  point  where  we 
could  overlook  the  Custer  battlefield.  We  saw  the  com- 
motion on  that  field  when  the  Hostiles  started  in  our  direc- 
tion. Three  troops,  D,  K  and  N,  were  then  ordered  to  take 
positions  and  hold  their  ground;  with  the  other  four  and 
the  pack  train  Reno  returned  to  our  first  position  on  the 
bluffs,  nearly  two  miles  away.  Then  he  ordered  the  troops 
in  position  to  fall  back  at  once. 

"COMANCHE" 

The  horse  '"Comanche,1*  found  badly  wounded  on  the 
site  of  the  hostile  village  after  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  and  said  to  be  the  only  living  thing  that  escaped, 
was  a  claybank  gelding,  ridden  by  Captain  and  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  W.   Keogh,  7th  Cavalry. 

He  was  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1868  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  camp  near  Ellis,  Kansas. 
He  was  then  about  four  or  five  years  old  and  was  assigned 
to  Troop  I. 

When  Sully's  expedition  against  the  southern  Indians 
was  organized  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  September,  1868, 
Captain  Keogh  was  acting  Inspector-General  on  General 
Sully's  staff.  He  chose  this  horse  for  his  field  mount. 
During  one  of  our  engagements  with  the  Comanche  Indians 
on  the  Cimarron  river  or  the  Beaver  Fork,  the  horse  was 
wounded  while  Keogh  was  riding  him.  Thereupon,  the 
horse  was  named  "Comanche."  Keogh  became  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  thereafter  he  was  known  as  "the  cap- 
tain's mount,"  and  Keogh  rode  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Bio-  Horn. 
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AN'lu'ii  General  Terry's  troops  arrived  on  the  site  of  the 
hostile  village,  June  27th,  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Nowlan,  7th 
Cavalry,  who  was  field  quartermaster  on  General  Terry's 
staff,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Keogh  (both  were  Irish- 
men), recognized  "Comanche"  and  took  him  in  charge, 
sending  him  on  the  steamer  "Far  West"  with  the  wounded 
men  to  Fort  Lincoln,  where  he  was  nursed  hack  to  health. 
After  his  restoration  he  was  in  great  demand  for  a  lady's 
riding  horse.  The  rivalry  among  the  young  ladies  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Lincoln  as  to  whom  should  be  awarded  the 
privilege  of  riding  him,  on  several  occasions  when  riding 
parties  Avent  out  from  the  post,  caused  some  heartburnings. 
The  Colonel,  to  solve  the  vexatious  problem,  ordered  that 
"Comanche"  be  retired  from  active  service  and  be  no  longer 
ridden ;  that  when  the  troop  was  paraded  on  ceremonial 
occasions  "Comanche"  should  be  led  with  the  troop. 

After  "Comanche"  died  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  in  No- 
vember, 1891,  Professor  Dyche,  a  naturalist,  connected 
with  the  University  of  Kansas,  made  a  proposition  to  the 
officers  of  the  7th  Cavalry  to  mount  "Comanche"  for  $400, 
and  the  officers  retain  him,  or  he  would  mount  him  for 
the  university  and  would  put  him  in  the  university  museum. 
Captain  Nowdan  called  the  officers  together  and  they  de- 
cided to  let  the  university  have  him,  principally  because 
they  had  no  way  of  transporting  him  when  changing  sta- 
tions. 

Professor  Dyche  took  him  to  Lawrence  and  mounted  him 
in  a  very  creditable  manner  and  the  horse  is  there  now, 
so  far  as  I  know.  He  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  1893.  "Comanche"  was  28  years  old  when  he  died.  "He 
still  lives!" 

Note.- — For    other    accounts    of    Custer's   Last   Battle   see  Vol.  IIII   of   Con- 
tributions.    (E.  McD.) 


NOTES  OF  THE  LITTLE  BIG  HORN  EXPEDITION 
UNDER  GENERAL  CUSTER,  1876 

By  Mark  Kellogg* 

May  17th — Broke  camp  early  morning,  foggy,  heavy 
roads.  Forming  marching  order  two  miles  west  Ft.  Lin- 
coln. Camped  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  Big  Heart,  13^  miles 
traveled.     Splendid  camp,  wood,  grass  and  water  plenty. 

May  ISth — Reveille  3  a.  m.  Under  march  5  a.  m.  Halted 
at  noon  on  Sweet  Brier,  lOf  miles  traveled.  Slight  rains 
near  camp,  heavy  rains  all  around.  In  camp  at  4  p.  m. 
Custer  in  person;  energy. 

May  19th — Reveille  3  a.  m.  Broke  camp  5  p.  m.  and 
under  way.  Passed  through  Prairie  Dog  villages;  saw 
some  antelope  and  Reynolds,  the  guide,  shot  one.  Custer 
pioneering  ahead  with  scouts  and  two  companies.  Been 
with  them  all  day.  Quite  a  novel  excitement.  Rains  of 
last  night  makes  traveling  heavy  for  forage  and  camp 
teams.  Took  I'mch  today  noon — hard-tack  and  bacon. 
Greyhounds  after  jack  rabbit.  Rabbit  won  the  race.  Ter- 
rific  hail  and  rain  storm  as  went  into  camp ;  cold,  etc.  Last 
teams  in  at  dark;  roads  growing  heavier.  Scout  reached 
us  this  morning  with  mail  and  news  of  B.  Hillers  being- 
massacred.  Traveled  fourteen  miles.  Grazing  very  light, 
wood  scarce  and  five  miles  away. 

May  20th — Reveille  at  5  a.  m.  Broke  camp  at  eight. 
Marched  four  miles  to  crossing  of  the  Muddy;  found  little 
trouble  at  this  crossing  and  wood  was  procured  for  tonight 
and  tomorrow  morning's  uses.  General  Terry  in  advance 
as  well  as  General  Custer  this  morning.  Teams  standing 
the  rough,  heavy  work  well.  Artillery  team  stampeded,  ran 
mile;  broken  pole  only  damage.  Marched  nine  and  one-half 
miles.  Went  into  camp  west  side  of  Big  Muddy,  on  heights. 
Slight  showers  through  afternoon  and  roads  soft,  but  Big 
Muddy  was  an  easy  crossing;  grazing  better;  weather,  rain 
with  west  wind. 


♦Newspaper  correspondent  for  the  Bismark  Tribune,  who  left  Fort  Lincoln 
with  Gen.   Custer  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
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May  21st — Reveille  3  a.  m.  Broke  camp  at  6  a.  m. 
Weather,  misty;  dark,  heavy  clouds,  threatening  rain.  In- 
dian scouts  bring  in  seven  antelope.  At  noon  the  clouds 
broke,  arose  and  passed  away,  leaving  a  clear  sky  and 
strong-  west  wind.  Column  moving  along  nicely.  Antelope 
more  plenty.  Several  been  killed  through  the  day.  Went 
into  camp  at  5  p.  m.  Marched  thirteen  and  one-third  miles. 
Terry  and  Custer  to  the  front;  roads  better;  getting  west 
of  the  water  shed.  One  mule  shot,  diseased  with  glanders; 
one  mule  left  behind — played  out.  Plenty  water,  no  wood; 
had  to  haul  a  cannon.  Three  invalids  in  ambulance,  one 
from  accidental  shot  in  the  heels.  On  the  south  nearly  all 
day  —  very  rough.  Cone  formation  first  appearance  of 
Manvais  de  terre  (Bad  Lands)  ;  general  country  rolling  but 
many  high  buttes  with  peculiar  names  given  by  Indians,  viz., 
Rattlesnake  Den,  Wolf's  Den,  Cherry  Ridge,  Maiden's 
Breasts.  U.  S.  A.  veterinary  surgeon,  Dr.  C.  A.  Stern,  duties 
begin  when  Ave  get  into  camp.  Reynolds,  our  guide,  out  at 
2  a.  m.,  found  an  excellent  route;  struck  Stanley  trail  at 
noon  today ;  left  it  Friday  last. 

May  22nd — Reveille  3  a.  m.  Broke  camp  G  a.  m.  Column 
took  up  line  of  march ;  weather,  clear,  cool  and  pleasant. 
Getting  beyond  water  shed,  roads  harder,  drier.  Was  at 
front  with  Terry  and  Custer  all  day;  but  little  scouting 
done  today.  The  guides,  Reynolds  and  Bloody  Knife, 
ahead.  Plenty  of  antelope  seen  today.  Reynolds  killed 
three,  and  fourteen  in  all  were  brought  in.  Struck  Custer's 
return  Black  Hills  trail  of  '74  at  10  a.  m.  Marched  fifteen 
and  one-quarter  miles  today;  crossed  the  Thin  Faced  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  Knife  River,  at  12 :15  p.  m.  and  went  into 
camp.  A  wagon  upset  today  and  the  driver  was  injured 
considerably.  The  country  is  dry  here;  no  rain  here  since 
prairie  fires  of  two  weeks  ago,  but  grazing  is  best  we  have 
had.  Sufficient  water,  but  not  plenty  and  poor  quality. 
Health  of  column  continues  good.  Found  first  grouse  and 
plenty  here.     Some  curlew  and  large  flocks  of  Jack  Snipe. 

May  23rd — Broke  camp  at  5  a.  m.  Weather,  cool,  clear; 
southerly  winds.  Marched  eight  miles  and  went  into  camp 
at  Young  Men's   Buttes.     Plenty  timber;  best  grazing  we 
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have  had;  a  spring  of  clear,  cold  water.  General  Custer, 
while  chasing-  elk  ahead  of  advance  and  when  very  near  an 
elk,  came  onto  a  fresh  burning  camp  fire  left  by  hostiles. 
He  faced  about  and  returned  to  column.  First  elk  seen; 
antelope  plenty.  Chickarus  some  years  ago  had  fight  on 
and  about  Young  Men's  Buttes.  We  are  camped  within 
forty  miles  of  Berthold,  north  course.  Scouts  say  could 
reach  in  one  day  easy  on  ponies.  About  ten  miles  north  is 
Lost  Waters  Butte ;  stream  of  water,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  rushes  out  of  side  of  butte,  makes  con- 
siderable stream,  and  disappears  after  running  100  yards. 
General  Custer  visits  scouts;  much  at  home  amongst  them. 
Cause  of  short  march  today  to  give  stock  chance  to  rest; 
have  long  march  tomorrow.  Sergeant  Stempker,  Co.  L  7th, 
buried  at  this  point,  August  26th,  1873;  head  board  undis- 
turbed. Just  at  dusk  Indians  seen  about  three  miles  away, 
moving  on  top  of  Coteau. 

May  24th — Camp  broken  and  under  march  at  usual  hour. 
Weather  clear,  cool,  bright.  Antelope  plenty.  General 
Caster,  Captain  Tom  Custer  and  party  miles  away  on  right 
flank  hunting  nearly  most  of  day;  killed  elk  and  lynx. 
Crossed  line  of  survey  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  9 
a.  m.  Traveled  on  Custer's  return  Yellowstone  trail  of  '73 
today.  Reached  camp  on  fork  of  Big  Heart  at  3  p.  m. 
Traveled  19  1/5  miles;  roads  hard,  dry;  crossing  easy. 
Health  of  column  continues  good.  Most  beautiful  and  con- 
venient camp  yet  struck;  plenty  wood,  excellent  grazing. 
Stream  clear,  cool  and  swift  running;  plenty  small  fish. 
Men  bathing.  General  Terry  continually  in  the  advance. 
First  issue  rations.  Face  of  country  past  two  days,  high 
rolling  prairie,  very  beautiful  in  its  green  carpet.  On  cut 
bank  of  stream,  opposite  camp,  is  a  plainly  defined  stratum 
of  lignite,  five  to  six  feet  in  depth.  Large  pieces  of  lignite 
in  bed  of  river  all  along  drifted  in. 

May  25th — Broke  camp  5  a.  m.  Marched  nineteen  and 
one-quarter  miles.  Fifteen  and  three-quarters  miles  out 
had  to  use  bridges  at  a  drain  crossing.  Went  into  camp  on 
tributary  north  of  Big  Heart.  Since  left  camp  Big  Heart 
at  5  a.  m.  plenty  grass,  water  and  wood.     Grazing  improv- 
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ing  rapidly;  grass  here  evidently  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  that  on  Missouri  river.  Weather  beautiful. 
Country  passed  over  today  very  handsome.  Four  men  on 
sick  list.  Only  two  nudes  played  out  as  yet,  both  govern- 
ment. Stock  generally  improving.  Past  three  days  dis- 
covered the  grass  contained  millions  of  infinitesimal-sized 
locust;  too  small  to  hurt  grass  now. 

May  2Gth — Broke  camp  5 :30  a.  m.  Crossed  run  on 
bridge.  Marched  four  and  one-half  miles  to  another  feeder 
of  Big  Heart,  put  in  bridge;  thence  to  another  feeder  of 
Rig  Heart,  going  into  camp  at  2  :30  p.  m.  Marched  twelve 
miles.  Scouts  from  Lincoln  on  road  at  3  a.  m.  with  mail. 
Weather  hot  and  dry;  first  day  of  real  heat  yet  experienced. 
Good  grass  and  water,  no  wood.  Marched  over  consider- 
able cactus  growth  today  and  some  red  gravel  beds  seen; 
first  indication  of  approach  to  Bad  Lands.  General  Custer 
pioneering  at  front  all  day.  Lays  all  camps  and  attends 
in  person  to  much  detail  of  march.  Antelope  plenty;  no 
signs  of  other  game.  No  Indian  signs  for  past  three  days. 
Mail  brought  news  by  telegraph  to  General  Terry  of  Cabi- 
net changes.  Some  astonishment  expressed  because  of  ap- 
pointment of  Don  Cameron,  as  Secretary  of  War.  Hardly 
expected  in  military  circles.  Past  two  days  we  have 
marched  between  the  Stanley  trail  west  of  '73  and  Custer's 
return  Yellowstone  trail  of  '73;  it  is  excellent  route  thus 
far;  should  properly  be  called  Terry's  trail. 

May  27th — Broke  camp  at  5  a,  m.  Weather  clear  and 
warm,  with  pleasant  wind  from  west.  Gentle  rain  last 
night  makes  marching  very  pleasant.  Marched  ten  miles 
and  struck  entrance  of  Bad  Lands  and  went  into  camp  on 
the  head  of  Davis  Creek;  grass  excellent,  water  slightly 
alkaline.  Valley  narrow;  camp  stretches1  out  lengthwise 
and  is  the  most  picturesque  imaginable.  Red  cone-topped 
buttes  in  all  directions.  Column  enduring  march  finely; 
men  and  stock  hardening  and  improving.  Band  plays  on 
set  out  for  inarch  and  during  evening,  daily.  Actual  dis- 
tance marched  today  seventeen  and  one-half  miles.  Owing 
to  having  crossed  Stanley's  trail  at  Swan  Point,  where  it 
was  obliterated,  the  column  marched  about  three  miles  too 
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far  south,  and  now  it  was  that  General  Custer's  fine 
memory  came  into  play.  What  is  known  as  Sentinel  Buttes, 
anglicized  by  the  Indians  as  "Two  Buttes  Facing  Each 
Other,"  which  are  seen  approaching  the  Bad  Lands  from 
the  eastward  and  were  pronounced  so  at  once  and  emphati- 
cally by  General  Custer.  Scouts  were  sent  northward  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  found  the  trail.  A  counter  march 
was  ordered  and  the  column  about  faced  and  were  on  the 
trail  soon  and  winding  its  way  down  the  sides  of  a  steep 
butte,  whose  base  is  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  Bad  Lands. 
General  Custer  and  a  few  scouts  made  a  halt  down  the 
valley  from  camp  an  hour  or  so  after  reaching  camp  and 
found  the  route  very  feasible  only  as  regarded  the  cross- 
ings. General  Terry  issued  orders  for  three  companies  of 
cavalry  to  advance  in  morning  mount  with  picks  and 
shovels. 

May  28th — Broke  camp  5  a.  m.,  pioneers  ahead.  Marched 
today  seven  and  three-quarters  miles.  Made  eight  crossings 
of  Davis  Creek  and  went  into  camp  at  12:30.  Creek  very 
tortuous,  crossings  deep.  Made  ascent  of  highest  buttes, 
viewed  surrounding  country;  a  sea  of  cone  and  ugly  forma- 
tions, grass  excellent,  water  alkaline,  plenty  wood.  Ex- 
pected reach  Little  Missouri  this  evening  but  found — 
(pages  19  and  20  lost). 

May  29th —  .  .  .  -  .  .  .  banks.  Water  unexpectedly 
clear  in  Little  Missouri  and  very  low.  Will  probably  lay 
here  one  or  two  days,  as  a  considerable  work  corderoying, 
and  is  necessary  to  make  crossing  feasible.  Man  rattle- 
snake bitten  vesterdav.  All  right.  Savs  whiskey  is  a  "big 
thing."  Anticipated  Indian  trouble  in  Bad  Lands  or  going 
up  defile  and  butte  west  of  Little  Missouri,  but  no  signs 
of  them  being  in  vicinity. 

May  30th — Main  column  lie  in  camp  today.  General 
Custer  with  battalion  and  Lieutenant  Varnum  with  twelve 
scouts  moved  out  of  camp  at  5  a.  m.  on  a  reconnoitering 
and  scouting  expedition.  Expected  in  tonight.  No  inci- 
dent today.  Considerable  quantity  fish  caught  in  Little 
Missouri,  such  as  skipjacks,  graylings  and  few  silver  cat. 
No  shooting  allowed  today.     General  Custer  and  battalion 
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returned  C>  p.  m. ;  scouted  forty-five  miles  up  Little  Mis- 
souri valley.  Its  average,  mile  wide;  good  grass;  crossed 
stream  thirty-four  times.  No  Indian  signs  except  those  a 
year  old.  Five  pack  mules  along  with  forage.  Heavy 
shower  early  part  of  night. 

May  .'Ust — Early  morning,  growing  dark,  misty,  threaten- 
ing rain.  Broke  camp  8  a.  m.  Clouds  lifted  and  weather 
pleasanter.  Crossing  of  Little  Missouri  not  had;  hauling 
heavy,  and,  being  westward,  the  trail  was  over  very  broken 
country — up,  up  and  down,  down,  zigzagging  up  the  high, 
steep  buttes.  Trail  very  tortuous  clear  through  to  tonight's 
camp,  which  was  reached  at  2  p.  m.,  after  a  march  of 
twelve  and  nine-tenths  miles;  going  down  a  steep  butte  on 
Whistler's  "cut-off"  into  valley,  where  camped.  Sufficient 
wood  and  water;  grass  very  fine.  Latter  of  poor  quality. 
Reynolds  and  I  off  on  a  scout  miles  away  from  head  of 
column;  shot  three  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  dressed  them; 
packed  on  our  horses  and  tramped  over  four  miles  into 
camp.  Went  down  very  long,  steep  buttes,  trailed  down 
clay  formations  where,  if  horse  stumbled,  would  have  gone 
down  precipice  hundreds  of  feet.  Men  and  stock  all  right. 
Had  splendid  panorama  view  from  Battlement  Butte.  In 
all  directions  red  topped;  to  north  more  than  any  other 
direction.  Rosebud  Butte  on  Little  Missouri,  about  eight 
or  ten  miles,  in  southeast  direction,  twelve  miles  from 
camp,  saw  column  winding  its  way  along.  Garland  found 
while  "marching  on"  well-shaped  hole  with  ice  in  it;  hot 
day,  very  refreshing.    Commenced  pouring  rain  at  7  p.  m. 

June  1st — Reveille  at  3  a.  m.     Looked  out,   found  

inches  on  ground  and  snowing  hard.  Has  snowed  nearly 
all  day.  Have  not  moved.  Seven  o'clock  snowing  harder 
than  ever,  wind  blowing  from  northwest,  growing  colder. 
Stock  feeling  the  storm;  very  dull  in  camp,  some  card 
playing,  no  incident,  wood  plenty  and  fires  kept  burning 
all  around;  but  few  Sibley  stoves  at  headquarters  and  three 
or  four  officers'  tents.  Yesterday,  eight  miles  west  of  Little 
Missouri  camp,  saw  a  coal  stratum  on  fire;  looked  like 
whole  side  mountain  on  fire.  Vein  about  four  feet  thick. 
Lignite  cropping  out  all  along. 
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June  2nd — Laid  in  camp  all  day,  weather  cold.  Snowing 
at  intervals  all  day,  very  disagreeable.  During  afternoon 
forage  and  supply  wagons  hauled  across  crossing  and  up 
hill  to  start  in  earhr  morning.  General  Terry  impatient 
of  delay.     Will  try  to  reach  Beaver  Creek  tomorrow. 

June  3rd — Camp  broke  and  column  in  motion  5  a.  m. 
Weather  clear  and  cold,  raw  northwest  wind.  Marched 
twenty-five  miles,  camped  on  Beaver  Creek;  beautiful 
stream  and  valley.  Grass  and  wood  luxuriant,  wood  suffi- 
cient; at  11  a.  m.,  two  white  and  one  Indian  scouts  met 
head  column  with  despatches  from  Gibbon's  command  on 
Rosebud  between  Powder  and  Big  Horn.  They  left  camp 
on  24th.  Gibbon's  command  on  half  rations;  expected  sup- 
plies from  Fort  Ellis,  June  1st.  Two  soldiers  and  one 
citizen  while  hunting  killed  by  hostiles;  saw  twenty  to  fifty 
in  bands  frequently  through  the  day.  Antelope  plenty  to- 
day. This  camp  is  thirtj^-five  miles  from  Yellowstone  via 
Stanley's  route  to  stockade.  General  Terry  will  change 
course  of  march  and  go  direct  to  Gibbon's  command  on  the 
Rosebud.  Steamer  Josephine  made  second  trip  to  stockade, 
left  her  cargo  and  left  the  river.  Steamer  Star  of  the  West 
at  stockade  at  10  a.  m.,  June  2nd;  will  stay  there  until  this 
column  reaches  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Seven  o'clock, 
weather  warmer,  clear,  and  no  wind.  Country  passed  over 
today,  except  first  six  miles,  handsome,  grass  par  excel- 
lence, Casius.  Splendid  grass  for  stock  but  think  of  eight 
inches  of  snow  on  ground,  June  2nd!  Snow  fell  to  foot 
or  more  depth  on  Yellowstone;  drifts  three  feet  deep;  same 
storm  and  time;  scouts  had  trouble  to  find  or  keep  trail. 

June  4th — Under  march  5  a.  m.  Weather  clear,  cool, 
pleasant  marching.  Marched  eighteen  miles;  camped  on 
Stanley's  return  trail  of  '72  in  his  camping  grounds  on 
Beaver  Creek;  grass  plenty;  not  so  good  as  has  been;  water 
clear,  cold  and  swift  running;  wood  plenty;  Indian  signs 
week  old;  saw  today.  Antelope  plentier  than  at  any  time 
on  this  march.  Terry  tired  out,  took  an  ambulance  four 
miles  from  camp;  one  of  Clark's  teams  played  out.  The 
roads  good  but  country  very  rolling.  "Vet"  said  to  recruit, 
"Climb  one  hill ;  when  on  top,  see  another — his  experience." 
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"Boys,"  joshing  "Captain  Michailes,"  chief  ordance  Indians 
call  him,  "Four-Eyed  Battle  Ass."  Health  of  column  good. 
( 'arland  and  Chance  hunting.  Dismounted  to  shoot  antelope. 
Horses  ran  away  in  rear  and  flank  of  column;  exhausted 
themselves  chasing  stock,  then  gave  $5.00  each  to  have 
horses  caught.  Chance  shot  one  antelope.  Passed  through 
Prairie  Dog  village  today. 

June  5th — Broke  camp  usual  time;  marched  mostly  a 
south  course,  ten  miles,  struck  Stanley's  return  '72  trail 
again,  descended  into  Bad  Lands;  crossed  Cabin  Creek  at 
11  a.  in.  Marched  twenty  and  one-half  miles  and 
camped;  grass  fair,  water  ditto;  no  wood,  used  dried  sage 
brush  for  cooking.  Worst  road  have  had  and  worst  coun- 
try. Chief  products  sage  brush,  cactus  and  rattlesnake. 
Antelope  very  plentiful.  No  Indian  signs  today.  Been 
head  with  Reynolds;  killed  two  black-tailed  deer  and  two 
antelope.  Tonight's  camp  on  open  prairie;  headquarters 
on  hilltop,  handsome  and  convenient  camp  but  for  lack  of 
wood.  Two  mules1  died  last  night.  Saw  first  buffalo  signs 
today;  tracks  fresh   since  snow. 

June  6th — Broke  camp  and  under  march  at  4  :30  a.  m. 
Weather  clear,  cool,  breezy.  Marched  ten  and  one-quarter 
miles  to  near  head  of  O'Fallon's  Creek,  crossed  and  marched 
twenty-two  and  one-third  miles,  where  we  crossed  fork 
again  and  went  into  camp  at  4  :45  p.  m.  Had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  crossing.  Country  along  creek  flat,  very 
broken  and  soil  soft.  Are  making  new  trail  entirely. 
Marching  been  generally  excellent  today.  Reynolds  guided 
discretionarily.  Timber  heavy,  all  cottonwood;  plenty  fair 
water,  grazing  good.  Sage  brush  and  cactus  principal 
growth  today.  First  buffalo  killed  today.  Two  privates  of 
Troop  H  out  hunting  yesterday  not  returning  last  night; 
fears  they  had  been  captured  by  hostiles,  but  they  reached 
column  about  10  a.m.  all  right;  got  lost  and  belated  in 
Bad  Land  region,  which  we  are  yet  in.  Private  McWil- 
liams,  Troop  H,  accident  only;  shot  himself  with  a  revolver 
today;  ball  took  effect  in  calf  of  leg  and  ran  down  tendon 
and  lodged  just  under  skin,  top  foot;  flesh  wound;  will  lay 
him   up   a   month.     Marched   through    Prairie   Dog  village 
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containing  700  or  800  acres.  Little  fellows  surprised  and 
barked  at  top  of  voices.  Saw  while  with  advance  today,  de- 
serted wood  hovel,  evidently  put  together  without  aid  of 
axe.  Rough,  dry  logs  piled  together  with  broken  limbs  and 
sticks  placed  in  them,  niudded.  A  mere  hovel.  Some  white 
man  wintered  there,  evidences  of  horse  and  well-beaten  path 
in  front  extending  some  distances  each  side  of  structure. 
Saw  first today. 

June  7th — Under  March  4 :45  a,  m.  Weather  misty, 
clouds  heavy,  threatening  rain.  Marched  today  thirty-two 
miles  and  camped  on  Powder  river.  General  Custer  at 
3 :30,  General  Terry  and  head  of  column  5  p.  m.,  and  the 
rear  of  column  8  p.  m.  Terribly  rough  country.  General 
Custer  with  Colonel  Weir's  troop  used  as  vedettes,  scouted 
ahead  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  passable  trail  route 
over  a  country  which  would  seem  impracticable — up,  down, 
zigzag,  twirling,  turning,  and  General  Custer  rode  fifty 
miles;  fresh  when  arrived.  Told  Terry  last  evening  would 
succeed  in  finding  trail  and  water  horse  in  Powder  river  at 
3  p.m.  today;  succeeded  at  3:30  p.m.  Most  attractive 
scenery  yet ;  spruce  and  cedar  on  buttes ;  marched  on  "Hog's 
Back,''  highest  buttes  in  country  for  mile  or  two;  if  teams 
went  either  side  would  roll  down  hundreds  of  feet.  Only  trail 
route  could  be  found  in  this  direction.  Saw  what  seemed 
like  ancient  ruins.  Buffalo  seen  today ;  none  taken ;  order, 
no  firing.  This  camp  excellent;  wood,  water  and  grass 
plenty.  Timber  all  cottonwood.  Smallish  or  medium-size. 
Everyone  tired  out  and  stock  completely  so.  Several  mules 
and  few  horses  dropped  out  of  teams  today.  Some  break- 
age to  wagons,  slight  damages.  Remarkable  inarch.  We 
are  twenty-six  miles  in  direct  line  from  O'Fallon's  Creek, 
last  night.  Have  marched  thus  far  thirty-two  and  one-third 
miles.  It  is  twenty  miles  from  here  to  mouth  of  Powder 
River.     Fish. 

June  8th — In  camp  all  day.  General  Terry  with  two 
companies  of  cavalry  left  afternoon  for  mouth  of  Powder 
river  to  intercept  steamer.  Preparations  being  made  for 
an  eight  days'  cavalry  scout  in  full  force.  Wagoners  pack 
train  carrying  forage  and  field  rations.     Indians  killed  a 
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buffalo  today  and  had  a  pow-wow  over  it.  Yesterday's 
march  hard  on  stock,  but  a  two  days'  halt  here  will  recuper- 
ate them.  The  scouts  sent  last  night  by  General  Terry  to 
mouth  of  Powder  river  returned  today,  bringing  letter 
mail  steamer  Far  West  brought  up.  Report  scouts  from 
Gibbon,  which  met  this  column  some  days  ago  and  were 
sent  back  with  despatches ;  were  unable  to  go  to  Gibbon, 
driven  back  to  stockade  by  hostiles.  They  saw  four  Sioux, 
who  ran  away  when  seeing  them.  Hostiles  probably  near 
mouth  of  Powder  river  and  in  neighborhood  of  Tongue 
river.  The  returned  scouts  killed  buffalo  and  had  pow-wow 
over  it.     First  one  killed. 

June  9th — Lay  in  camp  today.  Scouts  came  in  from 
mouth  of  Powder  river  with  mail  brought  up  by  steamer 
Far  West  and  information  that  General  Terry  had  gone  up 
Yellowstone  river  thirty  miles  on  steamer.  Meet  Gibbon, 
who,  marching  down  Yellowstone  river  valley,  forms  junc- 
tion with  Terry.  Organization  for  scouting  completed  and 
only  awaits  General  Terry's  return.  It  is  probable  the  bulk 
of  hostiles  are  on  Tongue  river  and  between  trail  and  Pow- 
der river.     Scouts  saw  four  Sioux,  who  ran  when  they  saw 

scouts. 

*     *     *     *     * 

These  notes  were  brought  down  the  river  with  the 
wounded  on  the  steamer  Far  West  at  1 :00  a.  m.  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  July,  1876.  The  wounded  were  from 
Reno's  and  the  other  commands  in  the  battles  that  followed 
the  massacre.  The  steamer  was  in  command  of  Captain 
Grant  Marsh.  It  brought  the  first  news  of  the  massacre, 
and  J.  Carnahan,  the  Western  Union  operator  at  Bismarck, 
stayed  more  than  fifty  hours  at  his  key  in  the  service  of 
friends  of  the  members  of  the  7th  Cavalry  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  notes  were  in  Mark  Kellogg's  satchel  with  other  per- 
sonal belongings  and  were  given  to  J.  P.  Dunn,  Bismarck, 
N.  D.  Mr.  Dunn  tried  in  every  way  to  find  someone  of 
Mr.  Kellogg's  family  to  whom  to  send  the  things,  but  was 
not  successful.  The  original  notes  were  in  pencil  on  scratch 
paper.     They  became  so  dimmed  that  a  copy  was  made  of 
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tlieni  in  1804.  They  remained  the  keepsake  of  Mr.  Dunn 
until  his  death  and  have  been  eared  for  by  the  family  since. 

The  notes  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original.  The 
parts  crossed  out  were  crossed  out  in  Mr.  Kellogg's  notes. 
It  is  thought  that  the  notes  from  the  9th  to  the  25tth  were 
on  his  body.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  his  body  was 
not  molested  by  the  Indians. 

It  is  disappointing  not  to  have  the  whole  story. 

Note. — J.  M.  Hanson,  in  "Conquest  of  the  Missouri,"  states  that  General 
Terry  rescued  the  remaining  notes  from  Kellogg's  body  and  from  these  the 
story  was  written  for  the  New  York  Herald. — E.  McD. 

ROSTER 

General  Alfred   H.   Terry. 

Captain  E.  W.  Smith Adjutant  General 

Captain  O.   E.   Miehaelis Ordnance   Officer 

J.  W.  Williams Assistant  Surgeon,  Chief  Medical  Officer 

Lt.  H.  J.  Nowlan Acting  Regimental  Quartermaster 

Lt.  Edward   Maguire Corps    of   Engineers 

o 

General  Geo.  A.  Custer In  command  7th  Cavalry 

Lt.  W.  W.   Cook Adjutant 

Lt.  I.  J.  Nowlan Regimental  Quartermaster 

Major  M.  W.  Reno Commanding  Right  Wing 

Captain  F.  W.  Benteen Commanding  Left  Wing 

M.  W.  Keogh Captain.  7th  Cavalry,  commanding  1st  Battalion 

G.    W.   Yates Captain,  Commanding  2nd  Battalion 

B.     Weir Captain,  Commanding  3rd  Battalion 

T.    H.    French Captain,  Commanding  4th  Battalion 

M.    Moylan Captain,  Commanding  Company  A 

T.    W.    Custer Captain,  Commanding  Company  C 

T.    M.    McDougal Captain,  Commanding  Company  B 

E.  S.  Godfrey 1st  Lt.,  Commanding  Company  K 

Lt.  A.  E.   Smith Commanding  Co.  E  and  Acting  Commissary   Sub'tc. 

Lt.  D.  Mcintosh. Commanding  Company   G 

E.  G.  Mathey 1st  Lt.  Company  M 

1st  Lt.  L.  J.   Calhoun Commanding  Company   L 

1st  Lt.  F.    M.    Gibson H  Company 

1st  Lt.  J.    E.    Porter L  Company 

1st  Lt.  C.    C.    De   Rudio A  Company 

2nd  Lt.  B.    H.    Hodgson B  Company 

2nd  Lt.   W.    F.   Edgerly D  Company 

2nd  Lt.  G.    D.    Wallace G  Company 

2nd  Lt.  C.  A.  Varnum Commanding  Indian   Scouts 

2nd  Lt.  H.  M.   Harrington C  Company 

2nd  Lt.  L.   R.   Hare K  Company 

2nd  Lt.  J.  G.   Sturgis Attached   to  E  Company 

2nd  Lt.  W.  V.  W.  Reily ' F  Company 
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Captain  L.  H.  Sanger 17th  Infantry,  Commanding  Infantry  Bat. 

Captain  Malcolm  McArthur Commanding  Company  C,   17th   Infantry 

Captain  S.  Baker Company  B,  Gth  Infantry 

Commanding  Headquarters  Guard,  General  Terry 

1st  Lt.  John   Carland Company   B,  6th   Infantry 

1st  Lt.  J.     Chance Company  G,  17th  Infantry 

Lt.    Frank    D.    Garetty Company  C,  17th  Infantry 

2nd  Lt.  II.    P.    Walker Company  G,  17th  Infantry 

2nd  Lt.  J.     Nickerson Company  C,  17th  Infantry 

2nd   Lt.  W.  H.  Low 20th  Infantry,  commanding  Gatling  Battery 

2nd  Lt.  F.  X.  Kinzie 20th  Infantry  with  Battery 

o 

Four   one-inch  Catlings   and   two  half-inch. 

o • 

DETAILS 

Mules     752 

Quartermasters'    Horses    32 

Government    Horses    695 

Battery    Horses    26 

Pat.    Horses    95 

Hired     Horses 74 

Total 1,674 

o 

STRENGTH  OF  COMMAND 

One  General  Officer. 

Eight    Staff  Officers   to   the   Command    General. 

Twenty-seven  Officers,  7th  Cavalry. 


-o- 


Lt.  R.  E.  Thompson Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistance 

o ■ 

Dr.  H.  R.  Porter Assistant  to  Dr.  Williams 

o 

Reveille,  3  a.  m.     Broke  camp,  5  a.  m.     Marched  through  quarters,  formed 
in  marching  order  two  miles  west  of  Ft.  Lincoln. 

GUARD 

Chas.   Reynolds Chief    Scout 

Custer,  front ;  Scouts. 

Cavalry  to  the  front ;   battery   supported   by   company   infantry.      Ambu- 
lances and  hospital  stores.     Forage  teams. 
Citizens'  teams;  cavalry:  cattle;  infantry  in  rear;  forage  teams. 
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Infantry   rear,   left   and   right— cavalry  deployed  to  the  right  and  left   in 
single  file  and  companies. 

o 

Felix  Vincetieri Said  to  have  been  Band  Master 

o • 

"Bloody     Knife" Ne-si-ri-pat 

"Running    Bull" Ho-cus-pa-cut-rei 

"The    Lucky" Na-ca-ba-han 

"Bob    Tail    Bull" Hocus-ta-nix 

"Soldier" Hoo-nancb 

NICKNAMES 

General    Terry "One    Star" 

Adjutant  Smith "Man  That  Always  Looks  Mad" 

Captain    Maguire.. "Big    Belly" 

Lt.    Gibbs "Lump    on    His    Back" 

Captain   Hughes "Slim   Man" 

Captain    Michaelis "Four    Eyes" 

General   Custer "Long   Hair"   and   "Hard   Backsides" 

Col.    Cook "Handsome    Man" 

Nowlan "Man    That    Swings" 

o 

Notes  taken  in  1876 Copied  in  1894 

o 

Sergeant   Stempker Company   L,    7th,    1873 


HUNT'S  EXPEDITION   TO  ASTORIA 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in 
1810,  two  expeditions  were  dispatched  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land.  The 
former  to  transport  "the  people,  stores,  ammunition  and 
merchandise  requisite  for  establishing  a  fortified  post,"* 
which  should  be  the  general  depot  of  the  enterprise,  the 
latter  "to  proceed  to  the  Missouri  river  and  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  exploring  a  line  of  communication  across 
the  continent  and  noting'  the  places  where  interior  trading 
posts  might  be  established." 

The  conduct  of  the  latter  expedition  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  aided  by  Mr. 
Donald  McKenzie,  formerly  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
both  partners  in  the  company.  These  gentlemen  repaired 
to  Montreal  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1810,  to  recruit 
men  and  purchase  material  for  the  expedition  and  from 
thence  soon  after  to  Mackinaw  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. At  this  point  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Ramsey 
Crooks,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had  consented 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  This  gentleman  had 
enjoyed  considerable  experience  as  an  Indian  trader  upon 
the  Missouri  and  but  recently,  in  company  with  his  part- 
ner, McLellan,  had  been  compelled  by  Sioux  hostility  to 
abandon  a  trading  voyage  up  that  river,  with  difficulty 
escaping  with  life  and  property.  It  had  been  originally  in- 
tended to  limit  the  expedition  to  thirty  men,  but  Mr.  Crooks 
so  presented  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  first  from  the 
Sioux,  who  frequently  attacked  trading  parties  in  their 
encampments  or  fired  from  the  shores  of  the  stream  upon 
passing  boats,  and  then  from  the  Blackfeet,  a.  still  more 
savage  and  warlike  tribe  beyond,  that  Mr.  Hunt  determined 
to  increase  the  party  upon  arriving  at  St.  Louis  to  sixty 
men. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  third 
day   of   September   and   the   services   of   several   additional 


*  All    the    quotations    in    this    sketch   are    from    Irving's    Astoria. 
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boatmen  and  some  hunters  were  secured,  but  the  accession 
that  gave  Mr.  Hunt  most  pleasure  was  Mr.  Joseph  Miller, 
a  gentleman  of  a  respectable  Baltimore  family  and  a  re- 
signed army  officer,  who  possessed  an  extended  experience 
as  a  trapper  and  Indian  trader  and  who  now  accepted  a 
partnership  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  been  greatly  retarded  in  the  organization 
of  his  party  owing  to  the  fickle  character  of  the  men  he 
sought  to  recruit  and  now  when  all  was  ready  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
Astoria.  However,  as  a  bar  to  the  desertion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nadowa,  then  far  in  the  wilderness  and  an  excellent 
hunting  ground.  At  this  point  they  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Robert  McLellan,  the  former  partner  of  Mr.  Crooks,  a  man 
distinguished  in  border  warfare  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mis- 
souri river.  He,  too,  was  tendered  and  accepted  a  partner- 
ship in  the  company.  During  the  winter,  in  the  course  of  a 
visit  made  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hunt  secured  the  services  of 
Pierre  Dorion  as  guide  and  interpreter,  who  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  tour  of  exploration  across  the 
continent. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1811,  Mr.  Hunt  broke  up  his 
encampment  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  embarking  in  four 
boats,  one  of  which  was  of  large  size  mounting  a  swivel  and 
two  howitzers.  The  party  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  per- 
sons— five  partners,  one  clerk,  forty  Canadians,  several 
American  hunters  and  two  scientific  gentlemen,  Mr.  John 
Bradbury  and  Mr.  (Thomas)  Nuttall,  both  Englishmen, 
who  sought  the  protection  afforded  by  the  expedition  to 
pursue  their  researches  amid  the  unknown  botanical  won- 
ders of  the  West.  The  boats  were  all  furnished  with  masts 
and  sails  and  were  sometimes  borne  pleasantly  by  the 
winds  against  the  rapid  current,  but  for  the  most  part  re- 
liance was  had  upon  the  towing  line  or  cordelle  and  the 
setting  poles,  drawn  by  the  hands  or  pressed  against  the 
shoulders  of  the  agile  and  hardy  voyagers. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Hunt's  intention  to  follow  the  route  of 
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Lewis  and  Clark  ascending  the  Missouri  to  its  source  and 
crossing  thence  by  land  to  the  navigable  waters  of  some 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  but  a  circumstance  occurred  that 
induced  him  to  alter  his  course.  On  the  26th  day  of  May 
as  the  party  was  breakfasting  on  shore,  two  canoes  were 
discovered  dropping  with  the  current  along  the  opposite 
bank.  The  party  proved  to  be  three  Kentucky  hunters  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company 
under  Mr.  Henry  and  who,  after  having  accompanied  him 
beyond  the  mountains  and  served  some  months  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  were  now  returning  in  this 
adventurous  manner  to  their  homes.  Tempted  by  the  offers 
of  Mr.  Hunt  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  enterprise, 
they  took  service  as  hunters  in  the  company.  Having  ex- 
perienced the  implacable  animosity  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
being  aware  of  their  formidable  power,  they  advised  Mr. 
Hunt  to  abandon  the  Missouri  at  the  Arickaree  village  and 
make  a  land  journey  by  a  more  southern  route,  where  less 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  game  was  abundant  and  a 
more  practicable  route  over  the  mountains  could  be  found. 
This  advice  Mr.  Hunt  after  a  consultation  with  his  asso- 
ciates determined  to  follow.  It  can  not  positively  be  known 
that  this  decision  was  not  the  salvation  of  the  party  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  and  embittered 
Blackfeet,  but  certainly  it  was  productive  of  a  train  of 
evils  scarcely  less  hazardous — exposure,  fatigue  and  famine 
— and  according  to  their  story  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in 
the  whole  literature  of  adventure. 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  the  Arickarees  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1811,  Mr.  Hunt  began  preparations  for  his  contem- 
plated journey  by  land.  He  disposed  of  his  boats  and  sur- 
plus merchandise  to  Mr.  Lisa,  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, then  present  with  the  expedition  in  search  of  Mr. 
Henry,  receiving  in  exchange  a  number  of  horses  and  bar- 
gaining with  the  Indians  for  the  additional  number  re- 
quired. Great  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  Arickarees  to  part  with  horses  of  good  quality,  but  at 
last  on  the  18th  day  of  July  Mr.  Hunt  was  enabled  to  take 
up  his  line  of  inarch  with  a  cavalcade  of  eighty-two  horses, 
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in  the  main  heavily  laden  with  supplies.  The  five  partners 
were  mounted  and  a  horse  was  allowed  to  Pierre  Dorion 
for  the  use  of  his  squaw  and  two  children  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party  trudged 
along-  on  foot. 

Thus  the  adventurous  band  fairly  launched  upon  one  of 
the  most  trying  and  hazardous  enterprises  ever  essa}^ed 
upon  the  American  continent.  An  unknown  wilderness 
almost  destitute  of  herbage,  timber  and  water  spread  out 
before  them  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  mighty  barriers  of 
several  mountain  ranges  with  precipitous  cliffs  and  dark 
and  dangerous  defiles  uprose  beyond,  and  then  came  an- 
other wilderness  of  even  greater  desolation  and  barrenness 
that  must  be  traversed  ere  they  could  again  commit  them- 
selves to  the  bosom  of  the  friendly  element  that  had  borne 
them  thus  far  on  their  journey  in  comparative  ease  and 
safety.  Says  Irving:  "The  veteran  trappers  and  voyagers 
of  Lisa's  party  shook  their  heads  as  their  comrades  set  out 
and  took  leave  of  them  as  of  doomed  men,  and  even  Lisa 
himself  gave  it  as  his  opinion  after  the  travelers  had  de- 
parted that  they  would  never  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific but  would  either  perish  with  hunger  in  the  wilderness 
or  be  cut  off  by  the  savages." 

A  few  days  after  their  departure  from  the  Arickaree  vil- 
lage, the  party  encountered  a  band  of  Cheyenne  Indians 
well  provided  with  horses  and  stopping  a  few  days  to  trade 
with  them  and  collect  Buffalo  meat  (for  they  were  in  a 
region  abounding  with  this  game).  Mr.  Hunt  was  enabled 
on  the  6th  of  August  to  resume  his  journey  with  thirty- 
six  additional  horses.  The  baggage  was  now  divided  into 
smaller  loads,  the  six  prime  hunters  were  each  allowed  a 
horse,  while  to  every  two  voyagers  one  horse  was  alloted 
that  they  might  alternately  ride  and  walk.  Traveling  gen- 
erally to  the  southwest  they  reached  and  crossed  the  Little 
Missouri,  traversed  the  plain  separating  it  from  Powder 
river,  followed  up  this  stream  a  few  miles  and  then  guided 
by  an  imposing  mountain  summit  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  beyond,  pushed  on  across  several  tributaries  of  the 
Yellowstone   river   and    found   themselves   on    the   30th    of 
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August  encamped  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains,  having,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt's  calculation,  ad- 
vanced four  hundred  miles  since  quitting  the  Missouri. 
Here  the  party  first  encountered  the  Crow  Indians,  and, 
though  they  received  the  whites  with  professions  of  friend- 
ship, Mr.  Hunt  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  their  character  and  rejoiced  when  once  more  out 
of  their  neighborhood.  He  was,  however,  during  his  two 
days'  sojourn  at  their  village  enabled  to  exchange  his  broken- 
down  horses  for  others  in  better  condition,  while  many  of 
the  men  purchased  horses  on  their  own  account,  so  that  the 
number  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
nearly  all  in  good  condition  for  mountain  service.  On  the 
2nd  of  September  he  resumed  the  march  encountering  much 
difficulty  in  his  first  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains,  and 
after  a  leisurely  journey  of  three  weeks  had  passed  the 
dreaded  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  stood  upon 
the  shores  of  a  small  stream,  which  one  of  the  three  guides 
who  had  served  in  the  neighborhood  under  Mr.  Henry,  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

Following  this  stream  for  two  days  the  travelers  arrived 
at  its  confluence  with  one  of  quarter  size  which  from  the 
rapidity  and  turbulence  of  its  current,  they  called  Mad  river 
but  which  is  known  upon  maps  of  the  present  day  as  South 
or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Snake  river.  It  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  admit  of  canoe  navigation,  and  one  and  all 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  now  apparently  presented  of 
giving  up  the  toilful  scrambling  over  the  mountain  tops  to 
glide  with  ease  and  swiftness  for  the  remainder  of  their 
journey  along  the  bosom  of  a  Pacific  seeking  stream.  At  a 
consultation  of  the  partners  it  was  almost  unanimously 
decided  to  embark  and  all  fell  to  preparing  canoes  for  the 
voyage,  but  while  they  were  in  progress  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
entertained  some  misgivings  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
pestuous character  of  the  river,  dispatched  three  men  to 
follow  along  its  bank  for  several  days  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  its  navigation. 

While  they  were  absent,  two  Snake  Indians  wandered 
into  the  camp,  and,  seeing  the  canoes   in  process   of  con- 
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struction,  shook  their  heads  and  gave  the  party  to  under- 
stand that  lower  down  they  would  be  unable  to  use  them 
and  the  exploring-  party,  returing  a  few  days  after,  con- 
firmed their  report,  having  followed  the  stream  to  a  point 
where,  confined  between  rocky  walls,  it  rushed  forward  in 
a  series  of  impassable  rapids  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
It  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  all  the  partners  except  Mr. 
Miller  to  seek  a  more  navigable  stream,  and  as  the  three 
hunters  who  had  served  under  Mr.  Henry  said  that  the 
post  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  not  far  off  and 
could  be  easily  reached,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  thither. 
The  two  Snake  Indians  were  found  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  location  and  offered  their  services  as  guides,  and,  break- 
ing camp  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  a  journey  of  five 
days  brought  them  to  the  fort,  which  Avas  found  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Taking  possession  of  the  deserted  huts  the  travelers  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  construct  canoes.  As  it  would  be 
necessarv  to  leave  here  his  horses  and  accoutrements,  Mr. 
Hunt  resolved  to  make  the  fort  a  trading  post  and  point  of 
rendezvous  for  the  hunters  and  trappers  he  designed  leav- 
ing in  this  neighborhood,  as  well  as  a  stopping  place  for 
the  traders  of  the  company  wTho  might  subsequently  pass 
through  the  mountains  to  and  from  the  establishment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  had  previously  detached 
four  trappers  from  the  encampment  on  Mad  river,  to  trap 
upon  the  streams  of  that  region,  it  being  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal design  of  Mr.  Astor  to  scatter  such  parties  through 
all  the  fur-bearing  regions  tributary  to  the  Columbia,  and 
he  now  proceeded  to  equip  for  a  like  service  another  party 
of  four,  including  the  three  former  employees  of  Mr.  Henry, 
who  were  now  upon  familiar  ground.  When  they  were 
about  to  depart  Mr.  Miller,  much  to  the  surprise  and  grief 
of  his  associates,  threw  up  his  partnership  in  the  company 
and  announced  his  determination  to  accompany  the  party 
in  the  capacity  of  a  trapper.  It  was  impossible  to  per- 
suade him  to  recede  from  this  design  and  he  was,  therefore, 
handsomely  fitted  out  and  permitted  to  depart.  This  gen- 
tleman  was  afflicted   with   a  bodily  malady  that  had    for 
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some  time  rendered  him  irritable  and  gloomy  and  his 
mind  was  farther  soured  in  consequence  of  possessing  a 
smaller  interest  in  the  enterprise  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions. He  was,  furthermore,  a  man  of  obstinate  will  as 
had  been  evinced  by  his  throwing  np  his  commission  in  the 
regular  army  because  refused  a  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  restless  under  the  restraint  sometimes  im- 
posed by  a  majority  of  votes  adverse  to  his  own  views.  To 
this  combination  of  causes  was  doubtless  due  his  present 
reckless  and  wayward  step.  The  two  Snakes  engaged  to 
conduct  him  and  his  two  companions  to  a  neighboring 
encampment  of  their  tribe,  were  then  to  return  and 
take  charge  of  the  horses,  seventy-seven  in  number,  after 
fitting  out  the  two  detached  parties  which  Mr.  Hunt  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  behind. 

"By  the  18th  of  October  fifteen  canoes  were  completed 
and  on  the  following  daj  the  party  embarked  with  their 
effects,  leaving  their  horses  grazing  about  the  banks  and 
trusting  to  the  honesty  of  the  two  Snakes  and  some  special 
turn  of  good  luck  for  their  future  recovery. 

"The  current  bore  them  along  at  a  rapid  rate;  the  light 
spirits  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  which  had  occasionally 
flagged  upon  land  rose  to  their  accustomed  buoyancy  on 
finding  themselves  again  on  the  water.  They  wielded  their 
paddles  with  their  wanted  dexterity  and  for  the  first  time 
made  the  mountains  echo  with  their  favorite  boat  songs. 

"In  the  course  of  the  day  the  little  squadron  arrived  at 
the  confluence  of  Henry  and  Mad  rivers  which,  thus  united, 
swelled  into  a  beautiful  stream  of  a  light  pea-green  color, 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  size  and  which  from  the  place 
of  junction  took  the  name  of  Snake  river,  a  stream  doomed 
to  be  the  scene  of  much  disaster  to  the  traders.  The  banks 
were  here  and  there  fringed  with  willow  thickets  and  small 
Cottonwood  trees,  the  weather  was  cold  and  it  snowed  all 
day  and  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  sporting  in  the 
water  or  streaming  through  the  air,  gave  token  that  winter 
was  at  hand;  yet  the  hearts  of  the  travelers  were  light,  and 
as  they  glided  down  the  little  river  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the  Columbia." 
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But  the  following  day  they  experienced  a  foretaste  of  the 
difficulties  iu  store  for  them.  The  river  became  a  succes- 
sion of  foaming,  brawling  rapids,  two  of  the  canoes  filled 
with  water,  and,  though  the  crews  were  saved,  much  of  the 
lading  was  lost '  or  damaged  and  one  of  the  canoes  was 
broken  among  the  rocks.  The  next  day  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  canoes  by  means  of  lines  from  the  over- 
hanging rocks  through  a  dangerous  strait  twenty  yards 
wide  and  half  a  mile  long,  and  when  safe  below  they  again 
embarked  and  speedily  encountered  a  rapid  around  which 
they  were  compelled  to  carry  the  canoes  and  cargo  by  land. 

These  obstacles  rapidly  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  trav- 
elers. They  were  navigating  an  unknown  stream,  they 
could  meet  no  one  to  give  them  information,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  already  encountered  made  them  fearful 
of  still  greater  to  come.  But  again  for  a  time  all  went  well 
and  as  they  sped  rapidly  forward  meeting  with  no  rapids 
of  consequence  they  once  more  experienced  a  rising  of 
spirits  and  the  buoyancy  of  hope. 

They  had  now  swept  on  upward  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  without  meeting  a  single  human  being,  but  at 
length  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  were  rejoiced  to  sec  an 
Indian  village  before  them.  Much  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  travelers  who  wished  to  gain  some  information  of 
the  route,  its  inhabitants,  who  were  Shoshones,  fled  upon 
their  approach.  N|ot  far  below  they  saw  three  of  the  same 
tribe  upon  a  raft,  but  these,  too,  they  were  unable  to  bring 
to  a  parley. 

But  this  prosperous  voyaging  was  not  to  last,  a  perpendicu- 
lar fall  of  thirty  feet  now  barred  their  progress,  then  a 
succession  of  rapids  threatened  the  canoes  with  destruction, 
and  again  the  party  under  these  accumulated  difficulties 
felt  the  weight  of  despair. 

Another  camp  of  the  Shoshones  was  encountered,  whose 
inhabitants  also  fled,  but  finally  by  means  of  pacific  sig- 
nals one  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  return. 
He  was,  however,  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate any  information  and  the  party  passed  on  with  un- 
relieved anxiety  as  to  the  dangers  before.     Up  to  this  time 
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their  only  ills  had  been  the  delays  and  toils  incident  to 
transporting  their  canoes  and  effects  by  land  around  the 
cataracts  and  rapids  they  encountered,  but  a  darker  ex- 
perience was  at  hand.  On  the  28th  day  of  October  they 
reached  a  region  of  numerous  rapids,  the  canoe  containing 
Mr.  Crooks  split  open  upon  a  rock,  and  the  crew  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  raging  waters  and  one  of  them,  a  voya- 
geur  named  Clappine,  was  drowned. 

"This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole  squadron  to  a 
halt  and  struck  a  chill  into  every  bosom.  Indeed,  they  had 
arrived  at  a  terrific  strait  that  forbade  all  further  progress 
in  the  canoes  and  dismayed  the  most  experienced  voyageur. 
The  whole  body  of  the  river  was  compressed  into  a  space  of 
less  than  thirty  feet  in  width  between  two  ledges  of  rocks 
upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high  and  formed  a  whirling, 
tumultuous  vortex,  so  frightfully  agitated  as  to  receive  the 
name  of  'The  Caldron  Linn.'  Beyond  this  fearful  abyss  the 
river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on  until  lost  to  sight  among 
impending  precipices." 

An  exploration  of  the  river  for  forty  miles  below  dis- 
closed it  to  be  a  plunging,  boiling  torrent  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  wide,  with  frequent  rapids  and  occasional  falls 
from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height,  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
towering  precipices,  rising  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet, 
often  perpendicular  and  affording  but  two  or  three  places 
where  one  could  descend  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  An 
attempt  was  made,  however,  by  launching  four  of  the  canoes 
six  miles  belovr  to  let  them  down  the  stream  with  lines  but 
one  of  them  was  swept  away  with  all  its  cargo  and  the  re- 
mainder was  inextricably  bound  by  the  raging  waters 
among  the  rocks. 

It  now  seemed  fruitless  to  attempt  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney in  the  canoes.  The  repeated  accidents  they  had  sus- 
tained had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions 
and  they  now  found  themselves  reduced  to  a  five  days' 
allowance,  so  that  famine  threatened  soon  to  be  added  to 
their  sufferings.  To  remain  together  only  increased  the 
difficulties  of  their  sustenance,  and  it  was,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  dispatch  small  parties  in  different  directions  in 
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the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  fall  in  with  friendly  In- 
dians from  whom  provisions  and  horses  might  be  procured. 
Should  any  be  found  within  a  reasonable  distance  they 
were  to  return  and  aid  the  main  body,  otherwise  they  were 
to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  McLellan  with  three  men  set  off  down  the  stream 
whither  John  Eeed,  the  clerk,  had  already  gone  with  the 
same  number.  Crooks  with  five  men  proceeded  toward 
Fort  Henry  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  horses  left 
behind,  while  McKenzie  with  five  men  struck  northward 
across  the  desolate  waste  toward  the  Columbia  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  that  stream. 

There  now  remained  with  Mr.  Hunt  thirty-one  men  and 
the  squaw  and  two  children  of  Dorion,  the  interpreter. 
The  detached  parties  gone  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  caches 
for  his  baggage  and  merchandise  preparatory  to  his  own 
departure.  When  they  had  been  for  three  days  thus  em- 
ployed Mr.  Crooks  and  his  party  unexpectedly  returned 
disheartened  at  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered,  which 
they  had  computed  would  so  delay  their  march  that  even  if 
they  should  succeed  in  reaching  the  fort  they  could  not  re- 
join the  main  body  during  the  winter.  Soon  after  two  of 
Mr.  Keed's  party  returned.  They  had  penetrated  well  down 
the  river  seeing  no  Indians  but  finding  the  stream  still 
impracticable  for  navigation.  The  lingering  hope  that  a 
few  had  entertained  of  being  yet  able  to  proceed  by  water 
was  now  dispelled  and  the  men  in  vexation  and  disgust 
conferred  upon  the  turbulent  strait  the  expressive  name  of 
"Devil's   Scuttle   Hole." 

Winter  was  now  rapidly  approaching  and  already  they 
had  felt  its  breath.  Two  of  the  three  avenues  by  which  re- 
lief had  been  looked  for  were  now  closed,  and  as  for  the 
party  of  McKenzie,  which  was  struggling  toward  the  Co- 
lumbia, it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  itself.  Mr.  Hunt  resolved,  therefore, 
to  put  his  party  immediately  in  motion.  The  forbidding 
character  of  the  waters  toward  the  Columbia  influenced 
him  to  keeping  along  the  river,  where  water  was  at  hand, 
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fish  and  beaver  mighl  be  procured,  and  there  existed  a 
chance  of  meeting  with  Indians  from  whom  supplies  could 
be  procured.  The  party  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
hands  and  on  the  9th  of  November  set  forth,  Mr.  Crooks 
with  eighteen  men  following  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  while  Mr.  Hunt  with  eighteen  men  besides  Dorion 
and  his  family  took  the  northern  bank. 

Through  the  month  of  November  the  party  of  Mr.  Hunt 
toiled  wearily  on,  scantily  fed,  often  drinking  water  from 
holes  in  the  rocks,  meeting  with  occasional  Indians  from 
whom  they  obtained  little  food  and  no  reliable  information 
concerning  their  route.  Occasional  tidings  were  obtained 
of  the  party  in  advance  and  that  of  Mr.  Crooks  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  were  no 
worse  off  than  themselves.  December  was  ushered  in  with 
a  cold  rain  in  the  valleys  and  snow  upon  the  hills,  and 
through  a  blinding  storm  with  the  snow  nearly  to  their 
knees  they  scrambled  over  a  mountain,  with  excessive  fa- 
tigue accomplishing  but  thirteen  miles;  their  provisions 
were  gone,  and  stilling  by  day  their  ravenous  hunger  with 
a  few  frozen  blackberries,  haws  and  cherries,  at  night  they 
killed  for  food  one  of  the  horses  previously  procured  from 
the  Indians.  Much  of  their  food  had  been  the  meat  of  dogs 
purchased  from  the  Shoshones,  but  of  these  they  obtained 
but  a  small  supply  as  the  Indians  themselves  seemed  re- 
duced to  extremities  and  had  been  found  killing  their 
scanty,  few  and  therefore  doubly  precious  horses. 

The  next  day  they  were  able  to  advance  only  nine  miles; 
on  the  following  morning  their  route  led  them  over  lofty 
hills,  from  one  of  which  they  obtained  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  "It  was  a  prospect  almost  sufficient 
to  make  them  despair.  In  every  direction  they  beheld 
snowy  mountains,  partially  sprinkled  with  pines  and  other 
evergreens,  and  spreading  a  desert  and  toilsome  world 
around  them.  The  wind  howled  over  the  bleak  and  wintry 
landscape  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones.  They  waded  on  through  the  snow,  which  at  every 
step  was  more  than  knee  deep."     After  a  day  of  such  toils 
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they  encamped  but  four  miles  from  their  starting  point  in 
the  morning.  The  next  day  they  killed  another  horse,  hav- 
ing no  other  food. 

It  was  now  the  5th  of  December  and  they  had  accom- 
plished four  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  since  leaving 
their  canoes.  The  next  morning  they  were  surprsied  by  the 
appearance  of  Crooks'  party  upon  the  opposite  bank.  They 
were  almost  starved  and  their  first  cry  was  for  food.  A 
canoe  was  made  Indian  fashion  out  of  the  skin  of  the  horse 
killed  the  previous  night  and  part  of  the  remaining  flesh 
was  carried  to  them  as  promptly  as  possible.  Crooks  and 
one  of  his  men  returned  in  the  canoe,  and,  after  satisfying 
his  hunger,  related  to  Air.  Hunt  the  dismal  story  of  his 
wanderings.  His  party  had  met"  but  few  Indians1  and  ob- 
tained but  little  food.  For  the  first  eighteen  days  his  men 
had  lived  upon  sixth  rations.  When  their  supplies  were 
exhausted,  a  beaver,  a  few  frozen  cherries  and  the  soles  of 
some  moccasins  supported  them  for  three  days  more  and 
for  the  past  six  days  they  had  subsisted  almost  wholly  upon 
the  carcass  of  a  single  dog.  Under  such  insufficient  fare 
they  had  rapidly  wasted  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hunt  ac- 
customed to  the  gradual  change  in  themselves  were  struck 
with  dismay  upon  seeing  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companion  were  reduced.  Three  days' 
journey  lower  down  the  stream  they  found  their  way  barred 
by  impassable  mountains,  and,  unable  to  advance  or  to  cross 
the  stream,  were  now  retracing  their  steps.  He  also  gave 
information  of  the  parties  of  Reed,  McKenzie  and  McLel- 
lan.  The  two  former  had  found  provisions  more  abundant 
and  were  pushing  on  down  the  river,  their  men  in  good  con- 
dition. McLellan  had  left  the  river  in  hope  of  falling  in 
with  the  Flatheads  to  the  northward. 

'Mr.  Crooks'  discouraging  account  of  the  country  in  ad- 
vance, seemed  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  their 
steps.  A  succession  of  nigged  mountains,  deeply  clothed 
with  snow,  a  country  destitute  of  inhabitants  and  game 
presented  to  the  famished  and  exhausted  travelers  a  series 
of  impediments  not  to  be  overcome.  To  remain  where  they 
were  was  speedily  to  starve  as  but  a.  single  horse  remained 
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for  food.  Mr.  Hunt  passed  the  following  night  in  sleepless 
thought  and  the  next  morning  announced  to  his  followers 
his  determination  to  return  to  the  Shoshone  country,  where 
he  hoped  to  procure  horses  and  food  to  proceed  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, The  canoe  had  been  lost  in  the  night,  a  willow 
raft  made  to  replace  it  could  not  be  navigated  across  the 
stream,  and  Crooks  and  his  man,  Le  Clerc,  were  therefore 
compelled  to  accompany  Mr.  Hunt's  party  while  his  men 
kept  abreast  of  them  upon  the  opposite  shore. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  were  too 
feeble  to  keep  up  with  the  party  and  Mr.  Hunt's  men  began 
to  murmur  at  the  delay.  They  were  now  so  reduced  by 
their  sufferings  that  they  took  council  only  for  their  own 
safety  and  wished  to  expedite  their  own  progress  by  leaving 
these  unfortunate  men  to  perish  in  the  wilderness,  but  to 
this  Mr.  Hunt,  unmoved  by  their  selfish  clamors,  would  not 
consent,  and  all  discipline  being  lost  in  the  presence  of 
the  dangers  that  beset  them  his  men  began  presently  to 
pass  on  without  him.  Pierre  Dorion  owned  the  only  horse 
now  left  in  the  party,  and  as  there  was  but  little  remaining 
food  Mr.  Hunt  had  proposed  that  he  be  killed.  His  owner, 
however,  had  flatly  refused  and  was  among  those  who  now 
passed  on,  driving  before  him  his  precious  horse,  now 
nearly  reduced  to  skin  and  bones. 

But  five  of  his  men  now  remained  with  Mr.  Hunt  and 
the  next  day  these,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  besought 
him  to  abandon  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  to  their  fate.  The 
following  night,  one  of  intense  cold,  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken 
ill,  which  still  further  incapacitated  him  for  travel.  The 
prospect  was  now  gloomy  in  the  extreme  as  but  three  beaver 
skins  remained  for  food.  In  this  extremity  Mr.  Hunt  re- 
solved to  leave  two  of  his  men  to  assist  forward  Crooks  and 
Le  Clerc  while  with  the  remaining  three  he  pushed  on  to 
overtake  his  men  and  insist  upon  the  killing  of  Dorion's 
horse  "for  the  relief  of  all  hands."  Two  of  the  beaver  skins 
he  left  for  the  sustenance  of  Crooks  and  his  men, while  the 
other  he  took  for  the  use  of  his  own  party  which,  after  a 
hard  day's  travel,  they  ate  for  supper  that  night. 

The  next  dav,  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
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party  overtook  the  main  body,  whom  they  found  as  desti- 
tute as  themselves,  some  of  whom  not  having  tasted  food 
for  three  days.  Mr.  Hunt's  proposition  to  kill  the  horse 
again  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  sullen  and  vin- 
dictive half-breed  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  men  on  the 
ground  that  as  it  was  the  last  resource  it  was  best  to  defer 
it  as  long  as  possible.  Toward  evening  they  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  Shoshone  lodge,  in  a  place  where  there 
had  been  none  when  they  passed  down.  Around  it  grazed  a 
number  of  horses,  and,  remembering  the  reluctance  of  these 
Indians  to  part  with  their  animals  and  the  danger  of  their 
being  concealed  in  case  of  alarm,  the  whites  crept  stealthily 
forward  and  came  upon  the  Indians  by  surprise.  They 
fled  in  dismay,  leaving  behind  five  horses,  one  of  which 
was  immediately  butchered  "and  a  part  of  it  hastily  cooked 
and  ravenously  devoured."  Some  of  the  flesh  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions  and  the  next 
morning,  strengthened  by  the  repast  and  aided  by  the  horse 
that  had  borne  the  messenger,  they  reached  the  camp. 

But  though  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  reveling  in 
plenty,  they  took  no  heed  of  their  starving  comrades  upon 
the  other  shore.  Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Crooks  at  once 
caused  a  skin  canoe  to  be  prepared  to  carry  some  meat  over 
the  river,  but  when  it  was  ready  no  one  would  ferry  it 
across.  "A  vague  and  almost  superstitious  terror  had  in- 
fected the  minds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers,  enfeebled  and  ren- 
dered imaginative  of  horrors  by  the  dismal  scenes  and  suf- 
ferings through  which  they  had  passed.  They  regarded  the 
haggard  crew,  hovering  like  spectres  of  famine  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  with  indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension, 
as  if  something  desperate  and  dangerous  was  to  be  feared 
from  them."  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature  that  in  these  utterances  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  Astoria  there  is  nothing  conceded  and  that  the  detestable 
selfishness  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers  in  leaving  so  long  un- 
relieved the  dire  necessities  of  their  comrades  over  the 
river,  had  not  enraged  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  good  reason  to  fear  their  vengeance.  To  one  who 
has   himself  passed   through    similar   scenes   of   want   and 
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peril  this  suggestion  will  scarcely  seem  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Finding  it  vain  to  reason  or  remonstrate,  Mr.  Crooks 
undertook  to  navigate  the  canoe  himself  but  found  his 
strength  unequal  to  the  (ask.  "The  good  feelings  of  Ben 
Jones,  the  Kentuckian,  at  length  overcame  his  fear  and  he 
ventured  over.  The  supply  he  brought  was  recevied  with 
trembling  avidity.  A  poor  Canadian,  however,  named  Jean 
Baptiste  Prevost,  whom  famine  had  rendered  wild  and  des- 
perate, ran  frantically  about  the  bank  after  Jones  had  re- 
turned crying  out  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  send  the  canoe  for  him 
and  take  him  from  that  horrible  region  of  famine,  declar- 
ing that  otherwise  he  would  never  march  another  step  but 
would  lie  down  there  and  die."  The  canoe  was  sent  back 
with  a  further  supply,  when,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
Mr.  Prevost  forced  himself  aboard.  As  he  neared  the  other 
shore  the  sight  of  the  roasting  meat  filled  him  with  de- 
lirious  joy,  and,  dancing  wildly  in  the  canoe,  it  overturned 
and  he  was  drowned. 

Having  followed  them  so  long  through  a  career  of  want 
and  woe,  it  is  pleasant  to  witness  once  more  the  dawning 
of  better  fortune  upon  the  emaciated  and  desponding  trav- 
elers, who  else  must  soon  have  sunk  beneath  the  accumu- 
lating weight  of  misfortune.  On  the  11th  of  December  they 
were  again  in  motion  toward  the  lodges  of  the  Shoshones 
and  a  few  days  later,  by  the  offer  of  a  large  reward,  were 
enabled  to  procure  the  sendees  of  one  of  this  tribe  as  a 
guide.  Mr.  Crooks,  accompanied  by  John  Day  and  a  Cana- 
dian named  Dubreuil,  all  of  whom  were  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  main  body  had,  at  Mr.  Crooks'  urgent  solici- 
tation, been  left  behind,  but  being  provided  with  two  horses 
and  a  quantity  of  meat  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  ulti- 
mately rejoin  the  party.  For  the  five  horses  his  famished 
condition  had  induced  him  to  seize,  Mr.  Hunt  left  ample  pay- 
ment in  the  lodges  of  the  plundered  Shoshones,  for  it  was 
his  policy  not  to  leave  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  wrong 
that  might  incite  them  to  future  outrage  upon  less  for- 
midable parties  of  white  men. 

Conducted  by  his  guide,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  men  crossed 
to  the  west  bank  of  Snake  river,  where  they  were  joined  by 
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the  remainder  of  Crooks'  detachment,  thirteen  in  number. 
Three  of  these  were  so  weak  and  disheartened  that  they 
wished  to  be  left  behind,  preferring  to  risk  the  chances  of 
Snake  hospitality  rather  than  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
further  travel  in  midwinter.  Mr.  Hunt  gave  them,  there- 
fore, the  canoe  he  had  used  in  crossing  and  the  means  of 
support  until  they  should  unite  with  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  the  24th  of  December  they  bade  farewell  to  Snake 
river,  which  had  been  to  them  the  theater  of  so  much  suf- 
fering and  disaster.  Under  the  skillful  conduct  of  their 
guide  they  steadily  neared  the  Columbia.  Though  the  toils 
of  the  journey  fell  heavily  upon  their  enfeebled  frames,  no 
further  serious  lack  of  provisions  was  experienced  and  at 
last  they  reached  the  populous  and  wealthy  community  of 
the  Sciatogas,  where,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  several  days 
were  passed  in  repose.  A  number  of  the  men  unable  to 
travel  as  rapidly  as  their  comrades  had  fallen  to  the  rear, 
but  during  this  halt  they  all  rejoined  except  a  Canadian, 
Carriere.  His  prolonged  absence  finally  excited  the  un- 
easiness of  Mr.  Hunt  and  search  was  made  for  him  but 
without  success.  Here  Mr.  Hunt  heard  further  tidings  of 
his  comrades  in  advance  as  well  as  vague  reports  relative 
to  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  refreshed  by  their  long  repose, 
the  party  again  set  forward.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  satisfied 
from  the  statement  of  the  Sciatogas  that  he  was  near  the 
Columbia,  and  the  following  day  to  their  great  joy  they 
stood  upon  its  banks.  "The  sight  was  hailed  with  as  much 
transport  as  if  they  had  already  reached  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  their  joy.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  had  they  marched  through  wintry  wastes 
and  rugged  mountains,  since  leaving  Snake  river,  and  six 
months  of  perilous  wayfaring  had  they  experienced  since 
their  departure  from  the  Arickaree  village  on  the  Missouri. 
Their  whole  route  by  land  and  water  from  that  point  had 
been,  according  to  their  computation,  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  endured 
all  kinds  of  hardships.  In  fact,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  dangerous  country  of  the  Blackfeet  had  obliged  them  to 
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make  a  bond  to  the  south  and  to  traverse  a  great  additional 
extent  of  unknown  wilderness.''  They  had  struck  the  Co- 
lumbia some  distance  below  the  junction  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  rivers,  and,  pressing-  onward  down  its  north  bank, 
they  reached  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary. Several  days  were  passed  in  obtaining-  canoes  from 
the  slippery  savages  who  dwelt  there,  but  on  the  5th  of 
February  they  embarked  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  sweeping-  around  an  intervening  cape,  the  "maga- 
zines, habitations  and  picketed  bulwarks"  of  Astoria  burst 
upon  their  delighted  view.  Among  those  to  greet  them 
when  they  landed  were  their  comrades  who  had  parted  from 
them  so  long  before  at  the  Calrdon  Linn  and  whose  wel- 
come was  the  more  warm  that  they  had  given  them  up  for 
lost. 

The  parties  of  Reed,  McLellan  and  McKenzie  after  wan- 
dering for  a  time  alone  had  subsequently  fortuitously 
united  upon  the  banks  of  Snake  river,  some  distance  below 
the  Caldron  Linn.  Pushing  on  down  that  stream  they  had 
suffered  almost  equally  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hunt 
who  came  behind.  For  a  time  their  only  food  was  beaver 
skins  and  then  came  a  period  of  absolute  famine  till  utterly 
exhausted  and  unable  to  struggle  against  a  violent  storm  of 
snow  by  which  they  were  assailed,  they  prepared  to  die. 
When  all  was  despair,  McLellan  discerned  a  big  horn  in 
the  rocks  above.  Being  the  strongest  of  the  party,  he  took 
his  rifle,  approached  with  ease,  and,  while  all  breathlessly 
aAvaited  the  result,  fired  and  the  animal  fell.  Thus  re- 
lieved they  were  able  to  continue  their  journey,  and  after 
twenty-one  days  of  arduous  toil  reaced  a  tributary  of  Lewis 
river,  and  soon  after  this  river  itself.  Here  from  a  tribe 
of  friendly  Indians  they  procured  two  canoes  in  which  they 
had  floated  to  Astoria,  where  in  utter  destitution  they  ar- 
rived a  month  before. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hunt  with  the  main  body, 
Mr.  Crooks  remained  at  Snake  river  for  twenty  days  in 
consequence  of  the  low  state  of  John  Day,  whom  he  would 
not  abandon.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  three  Canadians 
from  the  opposite  shore,  and  at  last  all  were  enabled  to  set 
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forward,  traveling  slowly  in  the  trail  of  Mr.  Hunt,  suffer- 
ing from  the  rigors  of  winter,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  and 
famishing  for  the  want  of  food.  Finally  the  three  Cana- 
dians, appalled  at  their  miserable  prospects,  left  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  lodges  of  the  Shoshones.  The  remaining  Cana- 
dian finally  gave  out  and  was  left  with  the  Shosliones  also. 
In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  Day  became  partially  in- 
sane, but,  though  fearfully  reduced,  struggled  forward  with 
Mr.  Crooks  and  at  last  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
the  Columbia.  Following  its  banks  they  were  met  twenty 
miles  from  the  falls  by  some  of  the  treacherous  tribe  from 
whom  Mr.  Hunt  procured  canoes.  They  were  received  with 
apparent  friendship,  but  while  eating  the  food  set  before 
them  were  set  upon  by  the  villainous  band,  robbed  of  their 
weapons,  stripped  naked  and  driven  into  the  wilderness.  In 
this  miserable  condition  they  were  found  about  the  1st  of 
May  by  an  expedition  dispatched  from  Astoria.  Crooks 
recovered  and  returned  East  the  same  year,  weaned  by  his 
sufferings  from  all  desire  to  remain  longer  in  this  wilder- 
ness. Day's  reason  was  never  fully  restored  and,  broken 
down  by  the  terrible  hardships  through  which  he  had 
passed,   he  died   within   the   year. 

The  three  Canadians  who  had  parted  from  Mr.  Crooks 
soon  after  leaving  Snake  river,  passed  the  winter  with  the 
Shosliones.  The  next  spring,  to  relieve  their  destitution 
and  render  themselves  more  acceptable  to  these  Indians 
who  were  beginning  to  tire  of  their  presence,  they  revealed 
to  them  the  location  of  six  of  the  nine  caches  in  which  Mr. 
Hunt  had  deposited  the  goods  left  at  Fort  Henry.  They 
were  instantly  rifled  and  the  hitherto  impoverished  Snakes 
reveled  for  a  few  days  in  wealth.  Not  long  afterward  a 
buffalo  hunt  was  projected  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  three  Canadians,  now  well  mounted  and  men 
of  great  consequences,  accompanied  them.  For  a  time  all 
went  well,  numerous  buffaloes  were  slain,  the  camp  was 
filled  with  meat;  but  while  gorging  themselves  and  drying 
meat  for  winter  use  the  Blackfeet  suddenly  pounced  upon 
them.  Several  Snakes  were  killed  and  the  remainder,  ac- 
companied by  their  white  allies,  retreated  precipitately  to 
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the  mountains  stripped  of  all  their  recent  wealth  and  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Such  are  the  "vicissitudes  to 
which  riches  are  exposed,  alike  among  savage  and  civilized 

men. 

Ere  long  the  fourth  Canadian  left  by  Mr.  Crooks  reached 
the  Shoshones'  village  and  subsequently  three  of  the  four 
trappers  detached  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  Mad  river  made  their 
appearance;  they  had  trapped  successfully  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  were  making  their  way  to  the 
Missouri  laden  with  peltries.  Suddenly  they  were  set  upon 
by  a  powerful  band  of  Crows  and  a  desperate  fight  insued. 
Seven,  of  the  Crows  were  killed,  but  after  losing  one  of 
their  comrades,  slain,  the  trappers  fled,  abandoning  all  but 
their  arms  to  the  victors. 

Thus  these  seven  men  came  together  in  the  Snake  en- 
campments and  there  they  were  found  in  the  summer  of 
1812  by  Mr.  Reed,  who  had  led  thither  a  party  from 
Astoria  to  visit  and  remove  the  goods  from  the  caches. 
They  joined  his  party  and  all  proceeded  together  to  the 
remaining  caches.  Here  they  met  Robinson,  one  of  the  four 
trappers,  who,  with  Mr.  Miller,  had  been  detached  from 
Fort  Henry  the  previous  fall.  Two  of  his  comrades  were 
then  trapping  higher  up  the  stream;  the  other,  named  Cass, 
had,  he  said,  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Arapahoes;  of 
this  we  will  speak  again.  Not  one  of  the  seventy-seven 
horses  left  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  charge  of  tin1  two  Shoshones 
was  ever  recovered.  Their  keepers  declared  that  they  had 
been  stolen  one  by  one  by  marauding  bands  from  distant 
tribes  till  all  were  gone.  Removing  the  goods  from  the 
three  remaining  caches  Reed  returned  with  his  party  to  the 
West, 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Miller  and  his  companions  had 
been  woeful.  After  Mr.  Hunt's  departure  they  proceeded 
southward  and  trapped  successfully  upon  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  Bear  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Returning  eastward  from  this  place  they  were  robbed  of 
nearly  everything  by  the  "Arapahays,"  an  outlawed  band  of 
Arapahoes.  The  following  spring  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  same  "ruffian  horde''  and  subjected  to  still  further  ex- 
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actions,  being  allowed  to  retain  but  two  horses  and  their 
weapons.  One  of  the  two  horses  was  stolen  by  a  Snake, 
while  the  other,  they  told  Mr.  Stuart  subsequently,  was 
taken  by  Cass,  who  villainously  deserted  them  in  their  hour 
of  extremity.  In  great  destitution  they  had  wandered  on 
and  at  last  when  in  danger  of  perishing,  were  relieved  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  passed  by  on  his  way  east  from  Astoria  with  dis- 
patches. 

The  reader  will  note  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  stories 
relating  to  the  disappearance  of  Cass.  Dark  suspicions 
were  subsequently  entertained  as  to  his  real  fate.  It  was 
believed  by  many  of  the  Astorians,  with  apparent  good 
reason,  that  in  their  miserable  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  save  his  companions  from 
starvation.  Miller,  dispirited  by  suffering,  returned  with 
Mr.  Stuart  to  the  East,  but  the  three  trappers,  finding 
themselves  once  more  in  a  condition  to  do  so  resolved  to 
try  their  luck  in  another  trapping  campaign,  and  Robinson, 
when  found  at  the  caches  by  Mr.  Reed,  was  awaiting  his 
arrival  to  procure   additional   supplies. 

We  have  followed  thus  fully  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  Mr.  Hunt  because  their  route  lay  in  part  across 
our  territory,  and,  therefore,  their  story  directly  belongs 
in  some  degree  to  our  pioneer  history,  but  had  such  not 
been  the  case,  had  they  passed  just  outside  our  borders 
and  not  once  set  foot  upon  our  soil  we  could  not  properly 
pass  by  the  expedition  unnoticed,  for  to  understand  fully 
the  events  of  our  own  early  history  we  must  trace  the  in- 
fluence upon  it,  of  occurrences  in  regions  adjacent. 
To  understand  rightly  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  early  voyages 
of  Columbus,  though  Columbus  never  saw  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Carver's  travels,  though  no  further 
westward  than  the  Mississippi,  gave  impetus  to  McKenzie's 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  across  British  America.  This 
expedition  doubtless  went  far  to  influence  our  government 
to  despatch  a  similar  one  under  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  as 
the  result  of  the  light  shed  by  their  explorations  upon  the 
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hitherto  unknown  regions  of  the  West  came  the  train  of 
subsequent  explorers,  who,  under  the  incitements  of  their 
different  pursuits,  penetrated  with  such  energy  and  daring 
to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  West. 

But  having  now  traced  the  main  expedition  of  Hunt  to 
its  destination  and  then  returning,  considered  the  fortunes 
of  the  various  fragments  that  were  here  and  there  thrown 
off  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  we  feel  that  our  task  so 
far  as  this  expedition  is  concerned  is  done.  Interesting  as 
Avere  the  events  of  their  subsequent  course  they  have  no 
claim  to  appear  in  these  sketches  and  the  reader  must  seek 
them  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  Irving's  Astoria.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  single  additional  fact  might  be  briefly  stated  : 
Robinson  and  his  two  companions,  after  trapping  awhile 
around  Fort  Henry,  probably  trenching  sometimes  upon 
Montana  soil,  joined  a  party  of  six  men  subsequently  led  by 
Eeed  to  the  Snake  river  country.  One  of  the  original  party 
had  died  previous  to  this  junction  and  one  had  deserted 
and  was  never  heard  of,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom 
was  the  interpreter  Dorion,  were  with  our  three  trappers 
attacked  and  massacred  by  unknown  Indians.  By  some 
the  murderers  were  supposed  to  be  Nez  Perces  and  by 
others  Blackfeet,  but  the  true  story  of  their  fate  is  one  of 
the  many  bloody  mysteries  of  our  western  wilds  that  human 
research  may  never  reveal. 

SIB  GEORGE  GORE'S   EXPEDITION 

(1854-1856) 

Sir  George  came  west  in  1853,  passing  the  season  prin- 
cipally in  Colorado,  visiting  the  parks  and  wintering  at 
Fort  Laramie.  Sir  George  started  with  wagons  and  used 
them  through  1853  but  disposed  of  all  but  six.  He  made  a 
late  start  in  1854  owing  to  waiting  for  supplies  from  the 
East.  Bostwick  was  not  with  him  the  first  year  but  joined 
him  at  Laramie.  In  August,  1854,  Sir  George  left  Laramie 
with  forty-one  men,  four  six-mule  wagons,  two  three-yoke 
ox  wagons  and  twenty-one  French  carts,  painted  red,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses.     One  wagon  was  loaded  entirety  with 
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Sir  George's  private  arms,  of  which  he  had  some  seventy- 
five  rifles  with  a  large  number,  twelve  or  fifteen,  shotguns, 
and  two  wagons  with  Sir  George's  fishing  tackle.  One  of 
his  attendants  was  a  skilled  fly  maker  and  was  constantly 
gathering  new  material  for  flies.  Sir  George  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  everything  necessary  to  his  con- 
venience and  comfort.  He  had  a  large  linen  tent,  about 
ten  by  eighteen  feet,  hung  throughout  with  striped  lining, 
a  brass  bedstead  that  unscrewed  and  packed  in  a  small 
space,  a  portable  iron  table  and  iron  washstand,  and  three 
milk  cows.  He  carried  with  him  also  a  splendid  telescope 
with  about  a  six-inch  lens,  supported  upon  a  tripod,  an  in- 
strument of  great  power.  He  was  supplied  with  a  large 
number  of  guns,  single  and  double-barrel,  of  the  best  work- 
manship, all  muzzle-loaders  except  one  Sharp's  rifle.  He 
also  had  a  large  number  of  pistols  of  every  description  in- 
cluding revolvers. 

During  the  season  of  1854  he  ascended  the  North  Platte 
to  Box  Elder,  then  crossed  to  Powder  river,  following  down 
the  Dry  Fork  to  where  Fort  Keno  afterwards  stood,  de- 
scended Powder  river  to  the  Yellowstone  and  ascended  the 
Yellowstone  to  Tongue  river,  on  whose  right  bank,  eight 
miles  above  the  mouth,  he  built  a  fort,  including  stables, 
storehouses  and  quarters  for  his  men.  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  wintered  here,  but  unfortunately  Bostwick  set  the 
woods  on  fire  by  accident,  destroying  all  the  grass  in  the 
vicinity  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek  new  grazing 
grounds  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  river.  Sir  George  passed 
the  winter  with  a  part  of  his  men  in  rude  quarters  at  the 
latter  place,  the  remainder  wintering  at  the  fort.  Sir 
George  caused  to  be  built  for  his  own  use  a  small  log  build- 
ing, into  which  he  also  admitted  his  favorite  horse,  Steel 
Trap,  a  thoroughbred  Kentucky  horse,  grey,  tall,  but  of 
light  build. 

During  the  winter  each  man  was  required  to  gather  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  cottonwood  bark  as  for- 
age for  the  animals  but  Sir  George  fed  his  favorite  horse 
upon  cornmeal. 

During  the   winter   the   Piegans    ran   off   twenty-one   of 
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their  horses.  They  were  followed  by  eleven  mounted  men 
some  sixty  miles  but  without  success,  as  a  heavy  snowstorm 
completely  obliterated  the  trail.  The  Bloods  made  a  sub- 
sequenl  attempt  when  the  horses  were  in  the  corral,  three 
effecting  an  entrance,  but  the  noise  made  by  them  in  re- 
moving the  pickets,  roused  the  men  ami  Sir  George's  cook 
fired,  wounding  Major  Culbertson's  brother-in-law,  Big 
Plume,  who  was  one  of  the  marauding  party,  whereupon 
(he  Indians  fle'd  without  securing  any  horses.  They  were 
followed  some  thirty  miles  through  a  deep  snow  but  the 
animals  of  the  pursuing  party  began  to  give  out  and  pur- 
suit was  discontinued. 

The  next  spring,  about  March  1st,  1855,  Sir  George 
ascended  Tongue  river  to  the  first  canyon  and  then  crossed 
to  Rosebud  and  there  met  the  Crows,  traded  with  the  In- 
dians for  a  fresh  supply  of  horses,  following  down  the 
Rosebud  river  a  short  distance,  turned  off  into  the  Black 
Hills,  and  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  his  post  on 
Tongue  river.  Here  he  built  two  large  wooden  flatboats 
in  which  a  portion  of  his  party  descended  the  Yellowstone 
to  Fort  Union,  while  Sir  George  himself,  with  the  remainder 
and  the  wagons  and  carts,  crossed  to  the  same  point  over- 
land hunting  as  he  went.  During  the  winter  that  he  was 
camped  on  Tongue  river,  Sir  George  lost  one  of  his  men  by 
death.  His  comrades  proposed  to  bury  him  in  his  clothes 
for  want  of  lumber,  but  Sir  George  caused  the  bed  of  one 
of  his  wagons  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  a  coffin  made  from 
the  material  which  lie  lined  with  cloth  from  his  stores. 
His  kindness  of  heart  is  further  shown  by  his  writing  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  offering  to  bring  home  the  re- 
mains, if  they  desired.  The  man  was  buried  near  the  mouth  of 
Tongue  river,  the  grave  being  enclosed  in  a  mausoleum  of 
logs.  The  wagon  from  which  the  bed  was  taken  for  the 
coffin  was  left  behind  when  the  camp  on  Tongue  river  was 
abandoned.  At  this  camp  Sir  George  discharged  a  number 
of  his  men  on  account  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
employment,  among  whom  were  Bridger  and  Bostwick. 

Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  Sir  George 
camped  for  a  time  and  was  visited  by  Colonel  Vaughan  and 
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Major  Culbertson.  The  former  demanded  what  business 
Sir  George  had  in  the  country,  to  which  Sir  George  replied 
that  it  was  none  of  his  business.  Vaughan  then  demanded 
to  see  his  authority  for  his  presence  in  the  Indian  country 
and  was  shown  the  passport  of  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  at  St.  Louis.  (Vaughan  did  not  forgive  the 
indifferent  reception  of  Sir  George  and  wrote  several  com- 
plaining letters  to  his  superior,  making  some  misrepresenta- 
tions as  well.)  Major  Culbertson  fared  little  better  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  George. 

Sir  George  engaged  a  mackinaw  from  Culbertson  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  foot,  but  upon  Culbertson's  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  Sir  George's  necessities  the  latter  re- 
fused to  take  the  mackinaw  and  built  one  for  himself. 
Failing  to  realize  what  he  esteemed  a.  fair  price  for  his 
wagons  and  surplus  stores  from  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, Sir  George  caused  three  wagons,  twenty  carts,  the 
harness  for  all,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and 
other  stores  to  be  heaped  together  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  burned.  The  iron  was  afterwards  all  collected  and 
thrown  into  the  stream,  except  what  was  given  in  presents. 

The  winter  of  1855  and  '56  was  passed  by  Sir  George 
Gore  at  Fort  Berthold,  a  portion  of  his  party  descending 
by  river  and  the  remainder  by  land.  The  land  party  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  Hunkpapa,  or  Blackfeet  Sioux,  on 
tfhe  Little  Missouri.  The  trading  post  there  had  been  advised 
of  the  visit  of  Sir  George  and  extortionate  prices  ordered 
to  be  charged  for  everything  sold  him.  This  soon  became 
apparent  to  Sir  George  and  his  purchases  were  accordingly 
very  meager.  He  even  took  up  lodgings  for  the  winter  in 
one  of  the  earth  lodges  of  the  Indians  of  that  locality.  The 
next  spring  he  returned  to  the  East. 

Sir  George  was,  in  1854,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of 
medium  height  but  rather  stout,  bald  head,  short  side- 
whiskers,  a  good  walker  but  poor  horseman,  a  good  shot 
from  a  rest  but  rather  indifferent  offhand.  He  was  very 
fond  of  hunting  and  was  very  successful  in  the  pursuit. 
He  rarely,  if  ever,  wTent  unattended,  his  party  usually  com- 
prising' seven  men.     He  never  loaded  his  own  gun,  but  after 
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firing  passed  it  to  an  attendant,  who  gave  him  another 
ready  charged.  He  drank  sparingly,  taking-  only  a  toddy 
after  breakfast.  After  breaking  camp  in  the  spring  lie 
rarely  laid  over  a  day  until  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters, but  he  generally  started  late  in  the  morning,  moved 
leisurely,  limiting  as  he  went,  and  camped  early  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  very  little  difficulty  with  the  Indians, 
never  an  engagement.  Bostwick  says  he  never  heard  tli.it 
the  Indians  complained  of  Sir  George's  destruction  of  game. 

Sir  George  was  provided  with  a  traveling  wagon  of  very 
peculiar  design.  It  appeared  like  an  ordinary  open  box- 
spring  wagon,  but  by  putting  cranks  on  four  points  near 
the  corners  and  turning  all  at  once  a  top  was  lifted  into 
view  out  of  the  bed,  which  converted  it  into  a  comfortable 
carriage  or  a  bedroom,  as  might  be  desired.  Sir  George 
had  rather  the  appearance  of  an  unsociable  man,  but  when 
addressed  courteously  always  giving  a  courteous  reply,  and 
upon  subjects  that  interested  him  might  easily  be  drawn  into 
animated  conversation.  His  men  rather  respected  than 
loved  him,  but  none  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  of  in- 
justice, and  when  their  conduct  gave  him  satisfaction  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  reward  them -beyond  the  terms  of  his 
agreement.  His  generous  disposition  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdotes:  He  once  purchased  a  horse  from  Joe 
Merrival  for  which  he  paid  the  full  price  asked,  viz.,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars.  Having  occasion  to  ride 
the  horse  soon  after,  upon  his  return  from  a  few  hours' 
excursion,  he  sent  for  Merrival  and  said :  "I  have  tried  the 
horse  I  bought  from  yon  and  find  him  worth  more  than 
you  ask.  Here  is  one  hundred  dollars  more,  which  makes 
the  cost  nearer  his  true  value." 

At  Fort  Union,  when  parting  from  him,  Bostwick  desired 
to  purchase  a  cart,  a  harness  and  a  few  other  supplies.  Sir 
George  said  he  would  sell  them  to  him  at  a  fair  valuation, 
and  not  only  gave  Bostwick  all  he  asked  but  added  so  many 
articles  that  he  had  not  called  for  that  Bostwick  became 
alarmed  and  told  the  steward  that  he  hadn't  money  to  pay 
for  so  much.     The  steward  went  to  Sir  George  and  received 
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the  orders :  "Let  him  have  the  goods  and  charge  him  twelve 
dollars,"  and  that  was  all  he  would  receive  from  Bostwick 
for  property  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

Here  is  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  attempts  at 
extortion.  At  Port  Laramie,  Sir  George  had  an  agreement 
with  Bissonette  to  supply  his  party  with  cattle  for  beef  at 
forty  ($40)  dollars  a  head.  Sir  George  paid  this  price  so 
promptly  and  readily  that  it  occurred  to  Bissonette  to  try  to 
practice  a  little  extortion.  Sir  George  was  wealthy  and  would 
hardly  complain  if  he  had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  his  beef, 
and  so  he  raised  the  price  to  sixty  ($60)  dollars  a  head,  but 
the  result  was  Sir  George  promptly  ceased  to  deal  with  him 
and  would  not  buy  another  head  at  any  price. 

SUN  RIVER  STAMPEDE,  1866 

John  McClellan  by  his  successful  search  after  paying 
gulches  had  established  throughout  the  mining  camps  where 
he  was  known  such  a  reputation  as  an  infallible  prospector 
that  his  acquaintances  were  always  anticipating  still  further 
proofs  of  his  apparent  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  good  gold  fields.  When,  therefore,  in  the  winter 
of  1865-66  he  sought  for  a  time  the  hospitality  of  a  friend 
in  the  Sun  river  valley  with  a  view  to  spending  the  season 
in  repose,  it  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  McClellan  had 
"struck  it  big"  on  Sun  river,  and  in  an  instant  the  flame 
of  excitement  was  kindled  among  the  credulous  miners  who 
looked  for  just  such  intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the 
rigors  of  winter,  a  wild  stampede  at  once  took  place  to 
Sun  river,  in  which  probably  a  hundred  men  participated, 
pouring  down  without  provisions  or  forethought,  without 
food,  illy  dressed,  and  not  at  all  prepared  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  weather. 

Some  went  to  Sun  river,  but  the  majority  went  to  the 
old  mission  inquiring  for  the  mines.  Some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  they  overran  the  mission,  horse  stables  and 
all.  More  than  500  actually  came,  hundreds  more  turned 
back  on  the  road. 

About  the  time  that  the  advance  guard  learned  the 
falsity  of  the  reported  discoveries,  a  severe  snowstorm  set 
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in  and  the  sufferings  of  many  were  intense,  as  dejected, 
hungry  and  stiffened  with  cold  they  retraced  the  weary  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  to  Helena  and  the  other  settle- 
ments. No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  deluded  band  were  such  as  to  render  it  an 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  Some  could  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  mistake  and  kept  prospecting  and  suffered  se- 
verely. While  a  number  of  the  prospectors  were  housed  at 
Sun  river  awaiting  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  to  enable 
them  to  retrace  their  steps,  they  were  reduced  to  great 
straits  for  food.  Little  Dog  was  then  cultivating  civilized 
habits  to  some  extent  and  was  domiciled  in  a  cabin,  where, 
in  the  summer  season,  he  made  some  attempts  at  tilling  the 
soil.  When  no  one  else  was  willing  to  stir  abroad  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  made  almost 
daily  trips  to  the  bluffs  in  search  of  antelope  and  rarely 
returned  without  a  supply  of  meat.  Retaining  only  enough 
for  his  own  use,  he  furnished  the  remainder  to  the  snow- 
bound prospectors  and  thus  relieved  their  pressing  necessi- 
ties. X.  Beidler  was  among  the  number  thus  benefited  and 
it  is  he  who  narrated  this  anecdote  to  the  author  and  he 
still  cherishes  grateful  recollections  of  Little  Dog's  hunting 
prowess  and  benevolence  in  this  time  of  trial. 

BLACKFOOT  WAR  WITH   THE  WHITES 

Father  Imoda  thinks  my  introduction  to  the  war  between 
the  whites  and  Blackfeet  substantially  correct.  He  says 
the  state  of  affairs  could  not  at  any  period  be  properly 
regarded  as  war,  as  no  general  operations  were  attempted 
by  the  Indians. 

The  real  trouble  began  when  a  party  of  Blood  Indians 
destroyed  a  party  of  nine  white  men  and  one  negro  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marias  on  May  25,  1865.  This  event  produced 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  territory,  and 
Governor  Meagher  called  for  the  organization  of  a  militia 
company  to  defend  the  frontier  and  punish  the  Indians.  It 
took  post  at  Fort  Benton,  but  such  was  its  composition 
that  it  did  little  but  annoy  the  inhabitants  by  its  extor- 
tions.    It  had  marched  with  high  vauntings  and  was  wont 
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to  levy  at  will  upon  whatever  fell  in  its  way  that  took  its 
fancy,  repaying-  the  plundered  victim  by  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  Indian  outrage.  The  company  gradually 
dwindled  down  to  some  forty  men  with  John  Morgan  in 
command,  who,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  marched  with 
this  remnant  into  the  Blackfoot  country,  not  to  chastise 
the  Indians,  but  to  have  a  bout  at  peace  making.  This 
display  of  force  rendered  the  Indians  as  anxious  for  peace 
as  the  militia  were  and  a  council  was  held.  Malcolm 
Clarke  had  tendered  his  services  as  interpreter  and  pa- 
cificator. He  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  Indians,  who, 
in  conformity  with  their  custom  of  indemnifying  a  murder 
with  presents  to  his  relatives,  offered  to  atone  for  the  mas- 
sacre on  the  Marias  hj  presenting  to  the  whites  a  horse 
for  each  of  the  men  there  killed,  excepting  the  negro,  whom 
they  did  not  regard  it  proper  to  notice.  Clarke  interpreted 
the  speeches  to  suit  himself,  and  the  answers  to  the  Indians 
likewise,  and  when  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the 
formal  ratification  of  peace,  Clarke  announced  to  his  com- 
panions that  the  Indians  had  presented  the  horses  to  him- 
self in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  them  to  a  footing  of  friendship  with  the  whites. 
It  did  not  transpire  till  long  after  that  what  the  Blood 
Indians  had  reallv  intended  bv  the  gift  of  the  ten  horses. 
But  whatever  good  Morgan  may  have  done  for  the 
frontier  by  this  bit  of  peace-making  he  effectually  nullified 
the  following  winter.  A  party  of  four  Piegan  warriors 
visited  his  house  in  the  Sun  river  valley  and  were  received 
with  apparent  kindness.  It  chanced  that  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors, numbering  eleven  men,  was  then  camped  in  the 
vicinity  and  some  of  whose  members  had  indulged  in  bom- 
bastic bravado  and  boastings  directed  against  the  Indians 
whom  they  might  encounter  in  their  gold-seeking  rambles. 
Morgan,  leaving  the  four  Indians  in  his  house,  went  to 
this  camp  and  told  them  that  there  was  a  chance  now  to 
put  some  of  their  threats  into  execution,  as  there  were  four 
Piegans  in  his  house.  This  announcement  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  The  party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house, 
made  prisoners  of  the  Indians,  who  offered  no  resistance, 
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and  promptly  proceeded  to  execute  them  by  hanging.     On 

their  way  to  the  fatal  tree,  about  a  mile  and  a.  half  from 
Sun  River  Crossing,  one  of  the  Indians  drew  a  concealed 
knife,  and,  cutting  at  one  of  the  guard,  attempted  to 
escape,  but  ho  was  instantly  shot  by  one  of  the  guard 
posted  behind  him.  The  remaining  three  were  handed. 
Unknown  to  the  executioners  there  were  five  Piegan  war- 
riors who  witnessed  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  comrades 
in  whose  company  they  had  come  to  the  neighborhood. 
They  flew  with  the  tidings  to  their  tribe  and  the  fire  of 
revenge  was  kindled.  A  numerous  body  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  agency  buildings  on  Sun  river,  appearing-  before 
them  in  March  or  April,  1866.  They  lay  in  concealment 
and  ambuscaded  and  killed  om1  of  the  employees  while 
going  for  water  to  the  river,  but  the  other  defended  him- 
self successfully  from  the  houses,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  fort.  At  length  it  was 
fired  on  by  the  Piegans  and  the  flames,  communicating 
with  a  keg  of  powder,  an  explosion  ensued  that  scattered 
the  roof  in  fragments  and  carried  consternation  among  the 
besiegers,  who  precipitately  fled.  The  resolute 'defender  was 
fortunately  uninjured  by  the  explosion  and  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  conceal  himself  in  the  thickets  of  the 
valley  and  subsequently  escaped  to  the  Dearborn  ranch. 

Other  murders  rapidly  followed  and  the  war  thus  pre- 
cipitated only  terminated  with  Baker's  battle  in  January, 
1870. 

After  the  hanging  of  the  Indians  a  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences and  shame  for  its  dastardliness  and  cowardice  fell 
upon  the  guilty  perpetrators.  Morgan  soon  found  himself 
alone  with  his  family  in  his  house  in  Sun  river  valley. 
Morgan  was  the  only  settler  and  had  gone  there  in  the  fall 

O  t/  C^ 

or  winter  and  occupied  a  place  where  Little  Dog  had  for- 
merly made  a  feeble  attempt  at  civilized  life.  It  was  about 
three  miles  below  Sun  River  Crossing.  His  intention  was 
to  build  a  bridge  and  he  was  occupied  in  doing  it  when 
the  trouble  occurred.  His  provisions  were  swept  away  and 
the  project   was   discontinued. 

Not  daring  longer  to  remain  in  this  exposed  position  he 
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sent  his  wife  and  children  for  protection  to  the  Old  Mis- 
sion and  betook  himself  to  Helena.  Immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  agency,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  Mor- 
gan's house  but  found  it  deserted.  A  plain  track,  how- 
ever, showed  whither  his  wagon  had  gone,  and,  following  it, 
the  Indians  were  enraged  to  find  that  it  led  to  the  Missouri 
river  and  whence  they  presumed  that  Morgan  had  sought 
shelter  at  the  Old  Mission  and  been  admitted. 

A  blow  against  the  mission  was,  therefore,  resolved 
upon,  and,  lying  in  ambush,  they  waited  the  coming  of  a 
victim.  A  man  named  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  been  employed 
at  the  Missouri  as  a  herder  some  twenty  days  before,  was 
the  first  who  appeared,  who,  unsuspecting  danger,  was 
searching  for  his  cattle.  He  walked  into  the  trap  and  was 
killed.  When  he  failed  to  return  to  the  house,  he  was 
sought  for  and  his  body  found.  The  Indians  were  seen 
skulking  in  the  vicinity  but  soon  left  and  proceeded  to  the 
Dearborn  river,  where,  half  a  mile  from  his  ranch,  they 
killed  Charles  Carson. 

(The  Blood  Indians  say  that  the  whites  themselves  pre- 
cipitated the  attack  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  that  re- 
sulted so  disastrously.  One  or  two  of  their  number,  leaving 
the  main  body,  went  forward  to  where  the  whites  were  fell- 
ing timber,  and,  being  rudely  received,  even  threatened  with 
leveled  guns,  fled  with  their  story  to  their  comrades,  who, 
enraged,  surrounded  the  party  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  let- 
ting not  one  escape.) 

( See  also  "War  with  the  Blackfoot  Bands,"  Bradley  man- 
uscript, Vol.  8  of  Contributions'.) 

CHARACTERISTICS,  HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

THE  BLACKFEET  INDIANS 

Fires 

The  Blackfeet  formerly  made  fire  by  rubbing  together 
two  pine  sticks.  It  was  very  laborious  and  they  took  great 
pains  to  prevent  the  fire  from  going  out,  carrying  it  with 
tliem  on  the  march. 
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Hunting  Buffalo 

The  usual  manner  of  hunting  buffalo  was  by  making 
pens  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  driving  the  animals 
over,  sometimes  killing  them  by  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands. The  Indians  were  very  expert  in  driving-  them  long- 
distances  to  the  pens  by  means  of  mounted  warriors.  The 
Blackfeet  had  possessed  horses  as  far  back  as  their  tradi- 
tions extended  but  never  in  considerable  numbers  in  early 
times,  and  even  as  late  as  1833  they  were  poorly  mounted. 
They  hunted  deer,  elk,  antelope  and  other  game  by  stalk- 
ing, killing  them  with  arrows,  but  depending  almost  entirely 
on  buffalo  and  seldom  sought  other  game. 

Bows  and  Arrows 

Their  bows  were  made  of  ash  wood,  bone,  sometimes  of 
the  horn  of  the  elk  and  bighorn,  bound  with  sinew.  Their 
arrows  were  pointed  with  flint,  the  shaft  being  made  of  the 
limbs  of  the  wild  cherry,  feathered  in  three  rows.  These 
arrows  were  discharged  with  great  force  and  precision.  In 
1833,  there  were  only  about  one  gun,  an  axe,  a  kettle  and 
ten  knives  to  a  lodge.  Tobacco  was  extremely  precious  and 
eagerly  sought. 

Ornaments 

When  Major  Culbertson  first  saw  the  Blackfeet  they 
possessed  but  few  ornaments  and  these  were  small  shells 
worn  in  the  ears  and  on  the  clothes. 

Clothes 

The  dress  of  men  and  women  was  made  entirely  of  the 
dressed  skins  of  animals,  the  Indians  at  that  time  possess- 
ing no  woolen  or  cotton  cloth. 

Kettles 

They  made  in  early  times  a  sort  of  rude  kettle  of 
moistened  clay,  shaped  with  the  hands,  dried  in  the  sun  and 
then  burned  in  the  fire.  These  kettles  ordinarily  held  about 
two  (2)  gallons  and  were  of  cylindrical  shape  and  usually 
of  greater  breadth  than  depth.  These  were  replaced  by 
vessels  of  tin,  brass,  copper  and  iron  as  fast  as  they  were 
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able  to  buy  them  of  the  traders  and  they  are  no  longer 
manufactured.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  specimen 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

Knives 

Their  knives  were  made  of  flint,  wrought  into  shape  by 
a  laborious  process. 

Water  Vessels 

Their  water  vessels  were  made  of  the  paunch  of  animals, 
usually  the  buffalo. 

Boats 

The  Blackfeet  never  made  boats  of  any  description,  any 
account  to  the  contrary  being  erroneous.  In  crossing 
streams  they  made  a  kind  of  float  from  the  skin  covering 
of  their  lodges,  upon  or  within  which  their  effects  were 
placed,  men,  women  and  children  swimming,  the  warriors 
towing  the  floats  by  a  cord  held  in  the  mouth.  Such  horses 
as  were  fit  for  that  service  were  also  made  to  do  duty  in 
transporting  their  riders.  By  these  means  a  village  of  500 
lodges  would  cross  a  considerable  stream  within  an  hour's 
time. 

War  Club,  Lance 

The  Blackfeet  used  a  war  club  of  wood.  They  had  no 
lances  until  they  were  introduced  among  them  by  the  white 
traders. 

Vegetable  Food 

Their  only  vegetable  food  was  such  as  grew  wild  iu  their 
country,  consisting  principally  of  a  wild  turnip,  choke  cher- 
ries, currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  bull  berries  and  a 
bitter  white  berry  that  grows  upon  the  red  willow;  of  the 
latter  they  were  very  fond.  Service  berries  were  the  most 
common  and  most  esteemed. 

Shields 

Their  shields  were  made  of  buffalo  hide,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  rendering  them 
as  hard  as  bone,  so  that  thev   would   turn  an   arrow  and 

7  V 
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even  almost  deaden  the  force  of  a  bullet.  They  were  always 
circular,  from  two  to  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  preserving 
their  shape  without  the  aid  of  a  frame,  of  which  they  were 
destitute.  These  were  always  handsomely  ornamented  with 
eagles'  feathers  and  gaudily  painted  by  the  medicine  men, 
who  dedicated  them  with  religions  rites  and  songs,  without 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  no  virtue.  This  shield 
was  carried  upon  the  left  arm  and  formed  an  indispensable 
part  of  every  warrior's  equipment.  When  the  trading  posts 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  were  established  in  their 
country,  the  company  caused  a  quantity  of  polished  metal 
shields  to  be  manufactured,  which  it  sought  to  introduce 
in  lieu  of  those  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  medicine  men,  who  would  thus 
have  been  deprived  of  an  important  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Indians  induced  them  to 
prefer  their  own  which  alone  could  undergo  religions  dedi- 
cation and  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Lodges 

The  lodges  were  made  of  buffalo  skin,  tanned  without 
the  hair.  They  were  made  in  the  summer,  in  the  months 
of  Julv  and  August,  when  the  hide  of  the  buffalo  was 
thickest,  and  always,  if  possible,  of  the  skins  of  cows,  as 
those  of  the  bull  were  found  less  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
From  six  to  twelve  skins  were  ordinarily  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  desired  or  the  wealth  of  the  occupants.  The 
number  rarely  exceeded  twelve  but  occasionally  reached 
eighteen  and  twenty,  and  Major  Culbertson  relates  having 
once  seen  one  of  forty  skins  that  would  hold  a  hundred 
people.  A  six-skin  lodge  was  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
holding  six  persons,  while  a  twelve-skin  lodge  was  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  anal  afforded  shelter  to  eight  or 
nine  persons.  The  cover  was  stretched  over  from  eight  to 
twelve  lodge  poles,  in  the  larger  lodges  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  standing  in  a  circle  and  inclining  inward  till  they 
joined  near  the  tops  at  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  exterior  shape  of  the  lodge  was, 
therefore,  a  cone,  and  it  always  had  but  a  single  entrance, 
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closed  by  a  skin  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  swinging  on 
a  string  lning  above  it.  An  opening  was  also  left  at  the 
top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  which  could  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  closed  altogether. 

Lodge  Poles 

When  the  hides  were  tanned,  shaped  and  stitched  to- 
gether, which  was  usually  effected  toward  the  close  of 
August,  the  camp  moved  into  the  vicinity  of  the  pine 
thickets  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  procure  lodge 
poles.  These  Avere  always  of  pine  when  it  was  obtainable, 
cottonwood  only  being  used  in  cases  of  emergency.  The 
poles  were  prepared  by  simply  cutting  them  of  proper 
length,  removing  the  bark  and  paring  the  surface  smooth. 
Whenever  practicable  the  lodges  were  renewed  every  year, 
as  they  speedily  deteriorated  under  the  severe  use  required 
of  them. 

Hunting  Periods 

The  Blackfeet  hunted  the  buffalo  to  secure  skins  for 
lodges  in  the  summer  months,  while  the  skins  for  clothing- 
were  secured  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  the  best  being 
those  removed  from  the  animal  in  the  winter  when  the  skin 
was  thin  and  the  fur  long  and  fine.  Skins  obtained  later 
than  February  were  seldom  used  for  clothing. 

Preparing  Meat 

Buffalo  meat  was  prepared  for  keeping  by  cutting  it  in 
strips  of  from  two  to  five  pounds,  which  were  dried  in  the 
sun  or  over  the  lodge  fires.  The  Blackfeet  seldom  pounded 
it  and  made  pemmican.  The  meat  was  usually  cooked  by 
boiling,  but  sometimes  by  roasting  on  the  coals  or  by  means 
of  a  wooden  spit,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ribs,  with 
which  it  was  the  favorite  method. 

Other  Food 

The  wild  turnips  were  ordinarily  eaten  raw  but  were 
sometimes  boiled.  Berries  of  all  kinds  were  eaten  uncooked 
or  cooked  bv  stewing  in  meat  broth.     Berries  were  often 
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prepared  for  winter  use,  especially  cherries  and  bull  ber- 
ries, by  drying  and  putting  away  iu  sacks  made  of  young- 
buffalo  skins. 

Dried  cherries  were  also  mixed  with  pounded  meat  and 
put  away  in  the  same  manner,  this  preparation  being  re- 
garded as  a  great  delicacy.  Stones  were  not  removed  from 
dried  cherries,  but  before  using  they  were  thoroughly 
pounded  so  as  to  break  the  shell  and  expose  the  kernel. 

All  fruit  was  a  luxury  in  the  winter,  used  only  on  special 
occasions,  and  to  set  it  before  a  guest  was  a  mark  of  the 
greatest  respect. 

Value  of  the  Buffalo 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  buffalo  resided  the  means  of 
existence  of  the  Blackfeet.  It  was  invaluable  to  them  and 
no  part  of  it  was  without  its  use.  They  obtained  powder 
flasks  from  the  horns,  glue  from  the  hoofs,  lodges  and 
clothing  from  the  skins,  food  from  the  flesh  and  blood, 
marrow-fat  from  the  bones,  while  of  the  paunch  they  made 
vessels  for  carrying  water.  The  marrow  was  obtained  by 
pounding  the  bones,  boiling  them  in  water,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  vessel  to  cool,  when  the  fat  rose  to  the  surface  in  a 
layer  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It  was  then  taken  off 
and  deposited  in  sacks  of  buffalo  skin.  It  was  very  pala- 
table eaten  with  meat  or  a  mixture  of  pounded  meat  and 
berries.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  and  was  rarely 
used  except  at  feasts.  The  blood  was  highly  prized  as  food 
and  was  prepared  by  boiling  and  adding,  when  practicable, 
a  seasoning  of  berries  or  cherries,  though  it  was  often  used 
without  fruit.  The  Blackfeet  never  ate  dogs,  differing  in 
this  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  including  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres, who  occasionally  indulged  in  a  dog  feast.  Neither 
would  they  touch  fish,  although  the  streams  of  their  country 
were  filled  with  numerous  fine  varieties,  including  the 
grayling  and  trout.  They  also  seldom  ate  antelope,  deer, 
elk,  bighorn,  bear  or  beaver,  preferring  buffalo,  with  which 
their  country  especially   abounded.     All  varieties   of  wild 
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fowl,  too,  they  scorned  to  molest,  though  prairie  and  sage 
chickens,  geese,  ducks  and  curlews  swarmed  about  them  in 
untold  thousands. 

Salt 

In  common  with  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains  the  Black- 
feet  did  not  use  salt,  although  salt-bearing  springs  were 
to  be  found  in  a  part  of  their  country.  Intercourse  with 
the  whites  has  changed  their  habits  but  little  in  this  re- 
spect and  salt  is  still  lightly  esteemed.  It  is,  however,  quite 
otherwise  with  sugar,  coffee  and  flour,  which  they  readily 
learned  to  use  and  now  consume  in  large  quantities. 

Dress 

Before  the  advent  of  white  traders  the  Blackfeet  dressed 
altogether  in  skins,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  best 
clothing  was  made  from  the  skins  of  antelope,  deer  and 
bighorn,  but  buffalo  was  largely  used,  in  every  case  the 
hair  being  wholly  removed  and  the  skin  rendered  as  soft 
and  pliable  as  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a 
shirt,  breech-clout  and  leggings,  while  the  women  wore  a 
single  loose  garment  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles, 
confined  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  and  provided  with  loose 
flowing  sleeves.  The  shirts  of  the  men  hung  loosely  about 
the  person,  the  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist,  the  breech- 
clout  being  suspended  to  a  belt  worn  under  the  shirt.  Both 
sexes  wore  leather  moccasins,  fitting  the  foot  quite  neatly, 
no  ornament  for  ordinary  wear  but  sometimes  very  hand- 
somely worked  with  dyed  porcupine  quills.  The  clothing 
of  both  men  and  women  was  invariably  ornamented  with 
leather  fringe  and  sometimes  with  porcupine  quills.  Beads 
took  the  place  of  the  quills  when  introduced  by  the  traders. 
For  ordinary  wear  the  clothes  of  botli  sexes  were  plain, 
but  as  fine  a  suit  as  the  means  of  the  owner  allowed  was 
always  kept  in  readiness  for  state  occasions.  In  addition 
to  the  clothing  above  described,  a  buffalo  robe  was  almost 
invariably  worn,  thrown  loosely  about  the  person  for  ordi- 
nary wear  but  secured  by  a  belt  for  limiting  and  travel. 
When  preparing  for  fight  the  men  threw  the  robe  back 
from  the  shoulders  to  expose  the  arms  and  body  and  very 
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frequently  went  into  action  entirely  naked.  Tlie  dress  of 
the  Blackfeet  was  very  decent  at  all  seasons,  the  body  being 
entirely  covered,  the  women  being  as  sensitive  to  any  ex- 
posure of  the  person  as  their  white  sisters.  Little  children, 
however,  were  sometimes  allowed  to  run  naked,  though  the 
girls  were  usually  clothed  as  soon  as  they  began  to  walk. 
When  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs  were  introduced  by  the 
traders  the  men  took  to  their  nse  quite  readily,  but  the 
women  were  more  conservative  and  it  was  long-  before  they 
learned  to  substitute  cotton  or  woolen  for  their  former  skin 
gown. 

Dye  Colors 

The  colors  used  in  dyeing  the  porcupine  quills,  horsehair 
anJd  feathers  employed  as  trimming  were  red,  yellow  and 
black.  The  red  was  obtained  from  the  bull  berry,  the  yel- 
low from  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  the  black  apparently  from 
pulverized  lignite,  of  which  they  had  an  abundance  in  their 
country.  These  colors  were  prepared  for  use  as  a  paint  by 
mixing  with  glue  obtained  from  the  hoofs  of  the  buffalo. 
With  this  compound  they  often  lavishly  ornamented  buf- 
falo robes,  saddles,  bags,  lodges  and  shields  with  nude 
figures  of  people  and  animals.  Other  colors  were  intro- 
duced by  the  traders  and  readily  adopted. 

Head  Covering 

Neither  men  nor  women  ordinarily  wore  any  covering 
on  the  head.  For  special  occasions,  however,  the  men  were 
provided  with  war  bonnets  of  elaborate  workmanship.  This 
consisted  of  a  cap  of  buffalo  hide,  usually  supporting  a 
pair  of  horns  jutting  out  from  the  sides  in  imitation  of  the 
buffalo,  ornamented  with  feathers,  porcupine  quills,  strips 
of  ermine,  horse  hair,  and  frequently  a  long  streamer  hang- 
ing down  behind  reaching  often  nearly  to  the  feet.  The 
feathers  were  arranged  in  a  row  around  the  head,  and, 
meeting  behind,  followed  the  streamer  down  the  back, 
standing  out  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  only  feathers 
used  were  those  of  the  American  eagle,  which  were  scarce 
and  valuable;  they  were  not  dyed,   but  were  often  tipped 
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with  red  horse  hair  streamers.  The  best  war  bonnets  were 
very  gaudy,  often  handsome,  and  were  esteemed  in  value 
equal   to  a  horse. 

House  Decorations 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  horses  were  ornamented 
with  dashes  of  paint  on  the  face  and  body  and  with  feathers 
fastened  to  the  mane  and  tail,  sometimes  by  a  mask  made 
of  the  head  of  the  buffalo,  the  horns  attached,  the  eyes  of 
the  horse  appearing  through  the  original  eye  holes  of  the 
skin. 

Saddles 

The  saddle  of  the  warrior  was  a  square  pad  of  antelope 
skin  stuffed  with  hair,  provided  with  stirrups  of  wood 
bound  with  rawhide  and  secured  to  the  horse  by  means  of 
a  rawhide  girth.  The  squaws  used  a  saddle-tree  of  elk 
horn  covered  with  rawhide,  often  provided  with  an  orna- 
mental crupper,  from  which  long  horse  hair  was  suspended 
on  either  side  of  the  horse.  After  the  advent  of  traders 
bells  were  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  horse  hair. 

Bridles 

The  horse  was  guided  -  with  a  lariat  of  rawhide,  usually 
a  single  coarse  strand  but  sometimes  plaited  with  as  many 
as  six  strands.  It  was  simply  looped  around  the  animal's 
lower  jaw,  the  lariat  passing  through  the  rider's  hand  and 
dragging  on  the  ground  often  to  the  length  of  forty  feet. 
No  other  pattern  of  bridle  was  used  by  the  Blackfeet  until 
introduced  by  white  traders. 

Whip 

They  were  unacquainted  with  spurs,  but  used  a  whip 
consisting  of  a  wood,  bone  or  horn  handle,  some  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  a  double  lash  of  rawhide,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  long.  A  loop  of  skin  was  attached  to 
the  handle  of  the  whip,  by  which  it  was  suspended  to  the 
wrist. 

Pipe 

The  pipe  was  made  of  a  species  of  black  marble  obtained 
in  the  mountains,  semi-transparent  when  the  tobacco  was 
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ignited.  The  bowl  varied  in  size  from  a  lien's  egg  to  that 
of  a  goose  egg,  a.  medium  size  being  the  most  frequent.  Its 
shape  was  similar  to  that  of  an  egg,  slightly  elongated. 
The  stem  was  usually  made  of  an  ash  twig  by  removing  the 
pith,  and  was  ordinarily  about  three  feet  long. 

Tobacco 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  by  the  whites,  the 
Blackfeet  smoked  only  the  dried  leaves  of  a  creeping  ever- 
green vine  that  bears  a  small,  sweet,  red  berry  and  grows 
only  in  the  mountains.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  speci- 
men of  the  plant  and  his  informants  are  unable  to  give  him 
any  other  name  than  that  by  which  it  was  called  by  the 
early  French  voyageurs,  l'herbe,  corrupted  into  larb.  Be- 
sides larb,  the  Blackfeet  cultivated  a  tobacco  plant  peculiar 
to  themselves,  the  medicine  men  repairing  annually  to  a 
certain  locality  and  putting  in  the  seed  with  religious  cere- 
monies. This  plant  was  smoked  only  upon  sacred  occa- 
sions. Notwithstanding  mv  informant  had  lived  thirty 
years  among,  the  Blackfeet  tribes,  he  never  saw  this  plant 
except  in  its  dried  state  and  is  unable  to  describe  it.  When 
smoked  in  any  quantity  the  taste  was  nauseous  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  tobacco  was  introduced  by  the  traders  the 
Blackfeet  were  immediately  captivated  by  it.  They  would 
pay  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  it  and  gave  it  the  fore- 
most place  among  their  treasures.  They  did  not  smoke  it 
pure,  however,  but  mixed  it  with  larb  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

(Note — The  Blackfeet  never  smoked  the  bark  of  the  wil- 
low called  kinnikinick.  The  Crows  also  used  larb  exclu- 
sively, while  the  Sioux  used  only  the  willow.  The  Assini- 
boines  preferred  larb  but  used  the  willow  when  larb  was 
not  obtainable.) 
Medicine  Pipe 

The  pipe  for  ordinary  use  was  without  ornament,  but 
besides  there  was  a  pipe  for  sacred  occasions  known  as  the 
Medicine  or  Sacred  pipe,  which  was  ornamented  with  eagle 
feathers  and  porcupine  quills,  and  they  were  held  in  great 
veneration.      Their  owners  were  called  pipe   stem   bearers, 
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and  the  position  was  one  of  great  distinction.  The  pipe 
stem  bearer  was  regarded  as  a  medicine  man,  had  power  to 
quell  frays  and  disorders  that  none  would  gainsay,  took 
precedence  even  of  the  chiefs  in  treaties  and  councils,  and 
their  lodges  were  places  of  refuge  to  which  the  criminal  of 
every  grade  could  fly  and  be  safe  from  harm.  They  were 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  braid  of  hair  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  which  hung  down  before  the  face,  and  they 
painted  the  face  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  red  cross  down 
the  nose  and  across  the  forehead  and  a  red  or  green  spot 
on  each  cheek.  The  pipe  was  kept  in  a  skin  case  painted 
red,  and  was  only  taken  out  upon  important  occasions  and 
then  with  great  ceremony,  the  assembled  people  sitting 
quiet,  grave  and  attentive,  while  the  bearer  made  incense 
by  dropping  dry  cedar  leaves  upon  live  coals  and  chanted 
in  slow  time  a  guttural  song  accompanied  by  peculiar 
movements  of  the  arms.  These  pipes  were  all  very  old,  ap- 
parently handed  down  through  many  generations  until  the 
occasion  that  had  conferred  upon  them  their  peculiar  virtue 
was  lost  even  from  tradition.  A  pipe  that  accident  might 
have  shown  seemingly  to  possess  unusual  power  could  be 
dedicated  as  a  sacred  pipe  by  a  convocation  of  medicine 
men  but  it  was  a  privilege  rarely  exercised.  There  were 
only  about  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  each  band  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  these  were  held  in  great  veneration.  Indeed,  they 
might  almost  be  termed  the  Bible  of  the  Blackfeet  and  to 
swear  upon  the  Sacred  pipe  was  the  most  binding  oatli  a 
Blackfoot  could  make.  Perjury  or  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  an  oath  was  believed  to  be  followed  by  in- 
stant death.  The  ownership  of  these  pipes  might  be  trans- 
ferred by  barter,  but  their  bearers  were  seldom  willing  to 
surrender  the  dignitv  they  conferred.  In  value  they  were 
computed  at  about  nine  horses. 

Religion 

The  Blackfeet  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit  who  is  all- 
powerful  and  good  and  has  allotted  to  them  an  existence 
after  death.  The  future  life  they  think  is  to  be  pnssed 
at  a  point  in  the  Saskatchewan,  which  they  call  the  Sand 
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Hills.  Here  all  their  ancestors  are  invisible  to  men,  but 
pursuing  about  the  same  career  they  did  in  life.  Their 
ghosts  sometimes  visit  the  living  and  talk  to  them  in  a 
whistling  sound,  which  they  hear  in  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  the  creaking  of  lodge  poles  and  the  rustling  of  leaves. 

Sun  Dance 

The  principal  religious  ceremony  is  the  sun  dance. 
About  the  last  of  August  each  band  resorts  to  a  suitable 
locality  where  poles  can  be  obtained  for  building  the  lodge 
in  which  the  dance  takes  place.  The  poles  are  cut  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  and  inclined  together  like 
the  poles  of  the  ordinary  lodge,  the  upper  ends  being  so- 
cured  to  a  single  upright  pole  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
the  enclosed  space  and  projecting  some  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  rest.  The  exterior  is  then  thatched  with  pine 
or  other  evergreen  boughs  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  only 
one  opening  being  left,  which  serves  as  the  entrance.  The 
lodge  thus  prepared  is  capable  of  holding  from  three  to 
four  hundred  persons.  In  the  meantime,  a  feast  is  pre- 
pared, comprising  every  variety  of  food  that  the  resources 
of  the  band  can  command.  Of  this  feast  all  partake  for 
three  days,  none  being  excluded  therefrom  but  such  women 
as  have  been  guilty  of  lewdness.  While  the  feast  is  in 
progress  the  dance  goes  on  within  the  lodge,  lasting  with- 
out intermission  for  three  days  and  nights.  The  dancers 
are  some  half  dozen  in  number,  all  men  selected  from  the 
entire  band  and  they  are  stripped  naked,  the  entire  body, 
including  the  face  being  usually  painted  with  white  earth. 
They  stand  looking  upward  at  the  center  pole  of  the  lodge 
with  a  fixed  gaze,  blowing  a  short  whistle  held  between 
the  teeth,  the  feet  a  little  apart  and  immovable,  while  the 
body  is  lifted  up  and  down  upon  the  knees  accompanied 
by  a  movement  of  the  raised  arms  similar  to  the  flapping 
of  a  bird's  wings,  the  elbows  being  bent  at  nearly  a  right 
angle.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  dance  the  per- 
formers are  allowed  no  nourishment  but  such  as  they  can 
extract  from  a  pipe;  they  often  faint  from  exhaustion, 
when  they  are  revived  with  cold  water  and  again  resume 
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their  places  in  the  dance.  As  may  be  supposed  the  dancers 
are  worn  completely  out  by  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 
The  movements  of  the  dancers  keep  time  with  the  beating 
of  a  drum  accompanied  by  a  monotonous  chant  which  a 
group  of  old  men  seated  nearby  on  the  ground  keep  up  con- 
tinually. The  drum  used  is  of  rawhide,  stretched  over  a 
wooden  hoop,  similar  in  shape  and  somewhat  larger  than 
a  tambourine.  It  is  beaten  with  a  single  stick,  the  pound- 
ing end  being  wrapped  with  dressed  skin  or  other  suitable 
material. 

During  the  dance  the  warriors  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  war  during  the  previous  year  enter  the  lodge  to 
count  their  coups  and  anyone  desiring  to  make  a  sacrifice 
to  the  sun  does  so  by  hanging  his  offering  upon  the  pole. 
Coup  is  the  French  word  meaning  blow,  and  has  come  to 
be  the  accepted  translation  of  the  Blackfoot  nah-mach- 
kach,  a  word  difficult  to  find  an  exact  equivalent  for  but 
being  nearly  "a  trophy  taken"  (Major  Culbertson's  transla- 
tion), its  root  being  nah-mah,  a  weapon  or  military  arm. 
The  various  exploits  of  war  are  denominated  coups  and 
reflect  honor  upon  their  performers  according  to  a  certain 
fixed  scale  of  merit.  To  capture  an  enemy's  arms  is  a 
coup  of  the  first  class;  to  touch  him  alive,  of  the  second; 
to  touch  his  dead  body  or  secure  .his  scalp,  of  the  third ; 
to  make  a  successful  theft  of  an  enemy's  horses,  of  the 
fourth.  Those  who  desire  the  privilege  of  recounting  their 
coups  must  first  present  a  horse  to  someone  at  the  door 
of  the  medicine  lodge  (an  irrevocable  gift),  when  he  may 
enter  the  lodge  and  in  his  turn  relate  his  exploits,  illus- 
trating them  by  gestures  indicating  the  manner  of  their 
performance. 

The  horse  stealers,  however,  are  not  required  to  make 
the  gift  of  a  horse  at  the  door  but  bring  with  them  a 
bundle  of  sticks,  and,  casting  one  into  a  fire  kept  burning 
in  the  lodge,  say:  "At  such  a  time  I  stole  so  many  horses 
at  such  a  place,  from  such  enemies."  Then  casting  in  another 
stick  describes  another  occasion.  Such  are  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  sun  dance,  and  when  they  are  concluded 
all  hands  break  camp  and  move  away,  leaving  the  lodge 
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standing  with  the  offerings  to  the  sun  attached  to  the 
pole.  These  are  designed  to  remain  until  they  perish  by 
the  action  of  the  elements,  but  frequently  the  medicine 
lodge  is  visited  by  prowling  enemies,  who  despoil  it  of  all 
its  gifts.  That  they  may  occasionally  disappear  through 
other  agencies  would  seem  to  he  a  fair  conclusion  from  the 
following  facts: 

The  Piegan  sun  dance  of  the  year  1832  was  witnessed 
by  some  of  the  white  employees  of  the  then  recently  estab- 
lished post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  Fort  McKenzie. 

Among  the  other  gifts  sacrificed  to  the  sun  was  one  of 
those  rare  freaks  of  nature — a  white  buffalo  robe1 — so  rare, 
indeed,  that  probably  they  do  not  average  more  than  one  to 
the  million.  They  are,  therefore,  extremely  valuable  and 
the  white  spectators  to  the  offering  resolved  in  secret  that 
this  rare  treasure  should  not  be  left  to  share  the  fate  of  its 
companion  gifts.  They  bided  their  time  till  the  ceremonies 
were  at  an  end,  and  when  the  assemblage  broke  up  de- 
parted like  the  rest,  turning  their  faces  toward  the  fort. 
They  traveled  slowly,  however,  and  when  night  came  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  lodge.  Going  into  camp  they 
waited  until  the  night  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  con- 
ceal their  movements  from  any  watchful  eye,  when  they 
rapidly  retraced  their  steps  to  the  lodge.  Eegaining  it  they 
first  carefully  reconnoitered  the  ground  and  then  entering 
carefully  sought  the  suspended  robes.  The  pole  was  loaded 
with  the  various  gifts,  but  in  vain  the  eager  hands  sought 
to  clutch  the  coveted  robe.  It  was  gone!  Someone  had 
anticipated  them,  and,  greatly  crestfallen,  the  party  re- 
turned to  their  camp  and  the  next  day  continued  their 
journey  to  the  fort. 

What  had  become  of  the  robe?  That  is  uncertain,  but 
one  thing  is  sure — it  was  never  afterwards  seen  in  the 
Blackfeet  camps.  But  it  would  seem  that  Catlin  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Iu  that  year  he  visited  Fort  Union,  proceeding  in  the  fall 
to  the  Mandan  villages,  where  the  present  Fort  Berthold 
stands.  He  records  in  his)  book  that  while  there  word  came 
that   a   party   of   Blackfeet    Indians   had    arrived   at    Fort 
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Union,  bringing  with  them  for  sale  a  white  buffalo  robe. 
It  seems  that  at  that  time  the  Mandans  were  desirous  of 
making  a  sacrifice  of  unusual  costliness,  and  a  council  was 
at  once  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  securing  this 
robe.  It  was  decided  to  do  so  and  the  means  were  pro- 
vided with  which  to  effect  the  purchase,  consisting-  of 
eight  of  their  best  horses  bearing  goods  of  a  value  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  horses.  These  were  dispatched  to  Fort 
Union,  the  Blackfeet  were  still  there  with  their  treasure, 
the  price  was  accepted,  and  ere  long  the  wonderful  robe 
was  on  exhibition  in  the  lodge  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Mandans.  In  due  time  after  public  curiosity  was  gratified 
by  its  inspection,  the  robe  was  consecrated  by  the  medicine 
men  and  attached  to  a  pole  over  the  Mandan  medicine 
lodge,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  it  prob- 
ably remained  until  it  disappeared  from  decay. 

It  can  not  certainly  be  said  that  this  robe  and  the  one 
that  disappeared  from  the  Blackfoot  medicine  lodge  are 
identical,  but  we  think  that  few  of  our  readers  will  hesi- 
tate to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Songs 

The  songs  of  the  Blackfeet  had  no  words  but  existed 
in  great  variety.  They  were  scarcely  to  be  called  monoto- 
nous, as  they  possessed  quite  a  range  of  notes  and  varied 
greatly  in  expression  from  the  lowest  articulation  to  the 
most  vociferous  yells.  They  were,  however,  unmusical  to 
civilized  ears. 

Scalps 

When  scalps  were  taken  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
squaws  upon  the  arrival  of  the  war  party  at  the  village,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  scalp  dance.  This  was  done  by  stretch- 
ing each  scalp  upon  a  hook,  the  hook  being  then  attached 
to  a  small  pole,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  a  separate  pole  for 
each  scalp.  Each  pole  is  borne  by  a  squaw,  usually  a  rela- 
tive of  the  warrior  who  took  it,  who  leads  in  the  dance, 
the  warriors  and  squaws  all  arrayed  in  their  best  attire 
following  her  in  single  file  in  a  circle  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  dancers.     The  step  of  the  dance  is 
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little  more  than  a  march  in  quick  time,  to  the  music  of  a 
song  peculiar  to  the  dance.  Where  the  number  of  dancers 
is  considerable  several  rings  are  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  tent  and  the  dance  is  frequently  kept  up  with  inter- 
vals of  rest  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

Hair 

The  Blackfeet  take  no  care  of  the  hair,  never  combing 
it,  braiding  it,  or  gathernig  it  in  knots  as  is  the  custom 
with  some  tribes.  Neither  did  they  part  it  nor  paint  the 
head.  It  was  permitted  by  both  sexes  to  grow  to  its  full 
length,  reaching  usually  to  the  shoulders,  except  when  in 
mourning,  when  the  hair  was  cut  off  close  to  the  head.  In 
color  it  was  usually  a  jet  black,  though  sometimes  in  the 
young  it  had  a  light,  grayish  color,  afterward  changing  to 
the  invariable  black  of  mature  years.  It  was  coarse  and 
always  dirty. 

Physique 

The  men  were  rather  above  the  usual  height,  generally 
approaching  and  often  exceeding  six  feet,  well  propor- 
tioned, active  and  hardy,  but  not  more  than  ordinarily 
strong.  They  practiced  no  athletic  exercises  and  the  in- 
dolent life  they  led  wrhen  not  upon  the  war  path  or  engaged 
in  the  chase  were  not  conducive  to  great  bodily  strength. 
They  possessed  an  intelligent  countenance  free  from  vin- 
dictiveness  or  bloodthirstiness,  reasonably  good-looking, 
manly  and  often  noble.  In  character  they  wrere  good- 
humored,  candid  and  truthful,  honest  among  themselves 
but  less  so  with  strangers,  talkative,  fond  of  story-telling, 
easily  excited  to  laughter,  less  inclined  to  conceal  the 
emotions  than  most  Indians,  friendly  to  their  fellows,  and 
affectionate  to  their  wives  and  children.  The  returning 
warrior  is  always  met  with  kisses  and  embraces  by  his 
female  relatives,  which  he  does  not  disdain  to  receive,  and 
the  father  of  a  family  is  often  to  be  seen  playing  with  his 
children  and  apparently  greatly  enjoying  their  childish 
sports.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  with  chil- 
dren through  the  nursing  period  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
leaving  them  wholly  to  the  squaws. 
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The  women  are  not  above  the  ordinary  height,  have  an 
intelligent  appearance,  are  seldom,  if  ever  handsome  and 
rarely  even  good-looking.  When  young  they  have  a  fresh, 
pleasant  expression,  but  it  rapidly  disappears  under  the 
burdens  that  custom  imposes  on  their  sex,  and  in  old  age 
they  are  haggard  and  ugly. 
Chastity 

Chastity  of  the  women  is  held  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Blackfeet,  but  is  practiced  by  scarcely  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  number.  The  unfaithful  wife  was  formerly 
punished  with  great  severity.  The  injured  husband  or  any 
chosen  friend  might  cut  off  her  nose,  her  ears,  or  even  take 
her  life.  Cut  noses  were  very  common  among  the  women 
in  1833,  when  for  the  first  time  the  whites  made  the  close 
acquaintance  of  the  nation.  Since  then  the  custom  has 
gradually  died  out  and  seems  now  to  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued. But  severe  as  was  this  penalty  a  still  greater 
might  be  inflicted  upon  the  woman  thus  disgraced.  Even 
without  the  sanction  of  her  husband  she  might  be  forcibly 
removed  from  the  village  by  the  young  men  who  then  upheld 
the  honor  of  her  sex  by  making  her  an  object  of  common 
gratification.  After  such  an  ordeal,  if  permitted  to  live, 
she  was  regarded  with  universal  scorn.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  unfaithful  wife  was  forgiven  by  her  husband, 
who  sought  his  redress  from  her  partner  in  crime.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  dispossess  him  of  horses,  arms,  and  in 
short,  everything  he  may  own,  and  for  property  thus  taken 
there  was  no  reclamation.  Should  the  paramour  be  un- 
married and  without  an  establishment  of  his  own  then  re- 
dress may  be  sought  from  his   father. 

There  was  no  other  recognized  punishment  for  the  male 
criminal,  but,  as  occurred  sometimes  in  civilized  society, 
he  was  occasionally  slain  by  the  injured  husband,  who 
then  made  peace  with  the  relatives  of  the  victim  by  the 
customary  gifts.  When  all  the  parties  belonged  to  the 
same  band,  the  matter  was  usually  arranged  without  much 
difficulty,  but  when  two  different  bands  it  became  almost 
a  national  dispute  and  scenes  of  bloody  violence  were  an 
occasional  outcome. 
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Bui  while  the  faithless  wife  was  thus  exposed  to  punish- 
ment and  obloquy,  it  was  different  with  the  unmarried 
woman.  She  was  regarded  as  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
and  no  shame  attached  to  her  for  nnchastity.  Many  young 
women  in  every  village  carried  on  a  business  of  common 
prostitutes  without  suffering  any  loss  of  standing.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  received  everywhere  on  terms  of  so- 
cial equality,  and  often  subsequently  became  faithful  wives. 
A  similar  immunity  from  punishment  or  popular  censure 
was  enjoyed  by  the  wife  whose  lewdness  was  with  the 
consent  of  or  by  the  direction  of  her  husband.  Such  cases 
were  not  infrequent,  sometimes  from  a.  desire  for  gain, 
again  as  a.  point  of  hospitality  to  a  favored  guest,  par- 
ticularly when  the  host,  as  was  very  common  with  the 
Black  feet,  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  wives. 

Introduction  of  the  Young  Man  as  a  Warrior 

Usually  about  the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  man  is  re- 
garded as  a  warrior.  He  reaches  this  dignity  by  no  cere- 
mony, but  it  is  tacitly  admitted  by  virute  of  his  strength, 
hardihood  and  ability  and  readiness  to  meet  the  foe  in 
combat.  When  he  first  determines  to  seek  the  war  path, 
his  father  usually  procures  the  services  of  a  medicine  man, 
who  paints  him  with  mystic  devices  and  mutters  over  him 
an  invocation  for  courage,  success  in  war,  and  a  safe  re- 
turn, after  which  his  father  presents  him  with  weapons 
and  if  able,  a  horse,  and  he  is  ready  for  the  field.  As  a 
rule,  the  young  men  are  very  ambitious  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  war  and  seek  every  opportunity  to  win  the 
honor  that  war-like  deeds  can  alone  secure.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  they  are  great  drones,  lounging  in  the 
village,  participating  neither  in  the  war  nor  the  chase 
until  they  take  wives,  when  perforce  they  must  exert  them- 
selves to  live. 

Age  of  Marriage 

About  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  young  warrior  begins  to 
think  of  having  a  wife.  Having  selected  the  woman  he 
would  thus  honor,  he  loses  no  time  in  employing  the 
civilized  device  of  a  tedious  and  uncertain  courtship,  but 
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secures  the  services  of  a  friend,  who  goes  to  the  father  of 
his  intended,  states  his  desire  and  enumerates  the  gifts  to 
be  made  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  consent.  If  the  father 
gives  favorable  ear  to  his  suit,  he  simply  sends  the  girl  to 
the  young  warrior's  lodge,  who  there  receives  her  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  over.  It  is  usual  for  the  parents  of 
the  girl  to  send  with  her  as  presents  to  her  husband  such 
articles  as  their  means  allow,  and  these  often  exceed  in 
value  the  gifts  that  have  been  received  from  him.  Two  or 
three  horses  or  their  equivalent  in  other  goods  constitute 
the  customary  offering  in  cases  of  intended  marriage.  The 
wishes  of  the  girl  are  not  consulted  pending  the  matri- 
monial negotiations,  but  she  rarely,  if  ever,  objects. 

Such  is  the  custom  to  which  she  has  grown  up  and  she 
is  a  passive  instrument  in  her  father's  hands.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  should  she  have  a  brother-in-law 
of  mature  years,  it  is  even  more  important  to  conciliate 
him.  To  him  revert  all  the  proffered  gifts  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage  would  generally  prevent  its  occur- 
rence. Where  there  are  several  brothers-in-law  it  is  the 
eldest  only  who  enjoys  this  consideration. 

Polygamy 

Polygamy  is  extensively  practiced  among  the  Plackfeet 
and  the  number  of  wives  a  man  may  have  is  only  limited 
by  his  ability  to  procure  and  support  them.  If  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  family  is  first  married,  it  is  tacitly  under- 
stood that  her  younger  sisters  are  bound  to  her  husband 
likewise,  and  as  fast  as  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age  they 
are  sent  to  him  without  ceremony. 

Fathers-in-Law  and  Mothers-in-Law 

From  the  moment  of  marriage  all  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween a  husband  and  his  wife's  relatives  or  a  wife  and  her 
husband's  relatives  was  at  an  end.  The  husband  addressed 
his  wife's  family  only  through  her,  and  she  observed  the 
same  rule  with  regard  to  his.  Pelatives  by  marriage 
song'ht  to  avoid  meeting  each  other  and  would  turn  out  of 
their  paths  for  that  purpose,  but  when  an  encounter  was 
unavoidable  thev  would  hang  down  the  head  or  muffle  the 
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face  until  they  had  passed  by.  The  same  rule  of  etiquette 
applied  to  parents  who  were  mah-oh-tahn,  that  is,  who 
were  related  bv  the  marriage  of  their  children.  Thus  the 
parents  of  the  husband  were  mah-oh-tahn  to  the  parents 
of  his  wife,  and  the  reverse.  This  is  a  happy  word  for 
which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  English  and  a  chance  is 
thus  presented  still  further  to  enrich  our  language. 

Divorce 

Divorce  was  common  and  rested  only  upon  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  wife,  if  dissatisfied,  might  return  at  will  to 
her  father's  lodge,  or  the  husband  might  for  a  similar 
reason  send  her  back.  The  parents  also  or  the  brother- 
in-law  might  reclaim  their  daughter  and  the  husband  had 
no  redress.  This  was  frequently  done  temporarily  as  a 
check  to  brutal  treatment  or  an  incentive  to  a  lazy  hus- 
band to  better  provide  for  his  wife.  This  right  ceased 
after  the  wife  had  borne  children.  In  all  the  above  cases 
of  separation  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the  return  gifts 
made  before  the  marriage.  The  ease  with  which  a  wife 
might  leave  her  husband  greatly  abridged  his  power  over 
her  and  constrained  good  treatment. 

Child-Birth 

The  Blackfeet  women  were  very  easy  of  parturition,  a 
week  sufficing  in  ordinary  cases  to  restore  them  to  perfect 
health.  Indeed,  very  frequently  they  would  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  customary  duties  the  following  day  and 
not  a  few  instances  are  mentioned  where  they  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  pains  of  child-birth  on  the  march,  and, 
after  a  couple  of  hours'  delay,  would  resume  their  places 
in  the  cavalcade.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  such 
early  resumption  of  toil  (rendered  necessary  by  their  no- 
madic life)  brings  on  age  prematurely  and  has  much  to 
do  with  the  haggard,  miserable  appearance  of  most  Indian 
women  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Childhood 

• 

Soon  after  birth  the  infant  was  laid  upon  its  back  upon 
a  piece  of  bark  of  suitable  length,  or  rolled  firmly  in  un- 
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dressed  skin,  in  which  condition  it  passed  the  first  year 
of  its  life.  Upon  the  march  it  was  carried  upon  its 
mother's  back,  either  secured  with  straps  or  more  com- 
monly supported  in  a  fold  of  her  robe  or  blanket.  It  was 
sometimes  thus  carried  while  the  mother  pursued  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  the  camp,  but  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
ordinarily  set  away  in  some  suitable  place.  It  was  also  a 
very  common  practice  to  suspend  it  by  cords  to  the  poles 
in  the  interior  of  the  lodge,  where  it  was  permitted  to  hang 
at  rest  or  was  swung  back  and  forth  as  in  a  cradle.  The 
sports  of  the  children  were  such  as  comported  with  their 
savage  life,  being  largely  made  up  of  imitations  of  the  pur- 
suits to  which  they  were  destined  in  after  years.  The  girls 
played  housekeeping  after  the  Indian  fashion  of  that  art, 
built  miniature  lodges,  collected  little  bundles  of  wood  and 
made  travails.  The  boys  sometimes  spun  a  top  of  ordinary 
construction,  putting  it  in  motion  with  the  hands  and  then 
by  a  skillful  touch  repeated  at  intervals,  keeping  it  spin- 
ning often  for  half  an  hour.  They  also  had  a  game  of  ball, 
which  was  played  by  choosing  sides,  and  then  arraying 
themselves  opposite  each  other,  attempting  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bat  to  drive  a  ball  through  each  other's  ranks  to 
a  given  point  beyond.  The  ball  used  was  about  the  size 
of  a  baseball  and  made  of  wound  hair,  covered  with 
dressed  skin.  The  boys  were  furnished  with  a  bow  and 
arrows  at  an  early  age  and  given  lessons  in  horsemanship 
as  soon  as  they  could  sit  on  a  horse.  A  youth  of  twelve 
years  was  usually  a  fair  hunter  and  a  good  horseman.  The 
girls  were  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  as  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  to  work,  but  the  boys  were  ex- 
empted from  all  labor  except  that  of  herding  horses.  They 
were  assigned  to  this  duty  as  soon  as  they  could  be  trusted 
to  ride,  which  was  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

Games 

Foremost  among  the  games  of  the  Blackfeet  was  one 
which  from  want  of  knowledge  of  its  Indian  name  we  may 
denominate  Blackfoot  billiards.  A  hard  soil  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  the  game,  where  a  space  about  six  feet  wide 
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l»v  thirty  in  length  was  cleared  of  obstructions  and  ren- 
dered  as  smooth  as  possible.  A  ring  of  bone,  stone  or 
metal  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  was  pro- 
vided, across  which  were  stretched  two  beaded  strings, 
crossing  in  the  center  of  the  ring  at  right  angles.  Two 
players  participated  in  the  game,  each  of  whom  was  pro- 
vided with  a  small  stick  about  six  feet  long,  one  end  of 
which  terminated  in  a  small  hook.  Standing  side  by  side 
at  one  end  of  the  prepared  place,  one  of  the  players  tossed 
the  ring  so  as  to  roll  it  along  the  ground  in  their  front, 
when  both  started  after  it  together,  throwing  their  sticks 
in  advance  of  the  ring  with  the  object  of  catching  it  upon 
the  hook.  The  players  then  resume  their  stations  and 
throw  the  ring  and  follow  it  as  before.  A  stick  of  wood  is 
placed  across  the  farther  end  of  the  course  to  stop  the 
ring  in  the  event  of  both  players  failing  to  catch  it  upon 
his  hook.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  with  cer- 
tainty the  manner  of  counting  the  game,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  particular  division  of  the 
ring  (made  by  the  crossed  strings)  in  which  the  hook  was 
caught.  Large  amounts  were  often  staked  upon  the  game 
and  the  players  would  become  so  interested  as  frequently 
to  continue  it  the  entire  day.  A  very  similar  game  was 
described  by  Catlin  as  prevalent  among  the  Mandans,  but 
it  differed  in  several  particulars. 

The  men  also  played  the  game  of  ball  already  described 
and  in  summer  horse  racing  was  a  favorite  amusement, 
the  course  being  usually  three  or  four  miles.  As  in  civilized 
society  extensive  betting  accompanied  every  race  and  there 
was  nothing  the  Blackfoot  gambler  was  not  ready  to  stake 
except  his  liberty  and  his  wife. 

Another  favorite  gambling  game  was  that  of  Open  and 
Shut.  It  was  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  divided 
into  two  sides,  who  sat  facing  each  other  on  the  ground, 
and,  while  all  sang  a  particular  song,  some  member  of 
one  side  passed  some  small  article  back  and  forth  in  his 
hands  endeavoring  to  conceal  in  which  hand  it  finally 
rested.  If  guessed  correctly  his  side  paid  a  forfeit,  other- 
wise it  received  one  from  the  other  side. 
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The  women  had  certain  games  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  principal  one  was  played  with  six  pieces  of  flat  hone, 
six  or  seven  inches  long-,  shaved  thin  and  sharpened  at 
the  needs  and  marked  on  both  sides  with  peculiar  lines,  each 
side  different  from  the  rest.  Two  squaws  played  the  game 
seated  on  the  ground  facing  each  other.  The  pieces  of 
bone  were  all  gathered  in  the  hand  and  thrown  edgewise 
on  the  ground,  when  the  marks  were  counted  on  the  sides 
that  fell  upward,  the  throw  alternating  between  the  players 
according  to  the  count.  They  played  another  game  called 
"The  Bowl  and  Counters."  The  bowl  was  of  wood,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  five  flat  seeds 
differently  marked,  which  were  tossed  up  and  caught  as 
they  fell,  the  exposed  sides  being  counted  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sticks.  The  women  were  almost  as  much  addicted  to 
gambling  as  the  men  and  only  their  limited  leisure  and 
inadequate  means  prevented  them  from  rivaling  quite  the 
sterner  sex. 

The  Blackfeet  had  no  games  that  could  be  considered 
merely  social,  and  the  men  and  women  rarely  played  their 
games  in  common.  This  happened  occasionally,  however, 
more  frequently  in  the  game  of  ball.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  squaws  frequently  played  ball  alone.  When  play- 
ing cards  were  introduced  they  rapidly  superseded  all 
their  former  games  except  billiards  and  ball. 

Music 

The  Blackfeet  had  but  two  instruments  of  music,  the 
drum  and  the  flageolet.  The  former  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  drum  was  used  only  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  dance  or  in  the  incantations  of  the  medicine  men. 
The  flageolet  bore  a  crude  resemblance  to  the  civilized  in- 
strument, upon  which  some  of  the  young  men  played  a 
few  simple  melodies,  always  in  the  evening  and  usually  by 
way  of  serenade.  These  instruments  were  very  rare.  The 
Blackfeet  possessed  quite  a  variety  of  songs,  but  all  de- 
signed to  accompany  their  dances  or  games.     (See  Songs). 
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Diseases 

The  more  prevalent  diseases  prior  to  contact  with  the 
white  race  were  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  epidemic 
influenza,  and  occasionally  pulmonary  consumption,  liver 
complaint,  gravel  and  wens.  Contagious  diseases  of  every 
description  were  unknown  among  them  until  introduced  by 
the  whites.  Those  of  a  venereal  character,  which  from  the 
easy  virtue  of  the  nation  have  become  alarmingly  prevalent 
and  occasioned  an  appreciable  physical  degeneracy  in  all 
the  tribes,  were  first  introduced  by  the  Gros  Ventres,  who 
became  infected  with  them  in  some  of  their  visits  to  the 
Arapahoes  upon  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 

Medical  Treatment 

For  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  Blackfeet  employed 
a  few  indigenous  herbs  and  roots,  but  the  main  dependence 
was  placed  upon  the  vapor  bath  and  the  conjuring  tricks 
of  the  medicine  men.  Their  theory  of  most  diseases  was 
that  an  evil  spirit  had  entered  into  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer and  that  a  cure  could  only  be  effected  by  its  expul- 
sion. For  this  purpose  the  charms  of  the  medicine  men 
were  believed  to  have  peculiar  potency,  which  procured 
their  almost  invariable  employment.  In  the  treatment  of 
wounds  a  poultice  of  certain  chewed  roots  was  applied 
sometimes,  but  the  famed,  all-powerful  "Indian  doctor" 
was  as  much  a  myth  with  the  Blackfeet  as  among  other 
tribes,  and  recoveries  are  to  be  ascribed  almost  altogether 
to  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  patient  himself  and  not 
to  the  curative  properties  of  a  limited  arra}^  of  inefficacious 
remedies. 

Beasts  of  Burden 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  the  dog  was  the 
only  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the  Blackfeet.  The 
species  in  use  was  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  large 
gray  wolf,  and  is  most  likely  an  offshoot  of  that  animal, 
witli  characteristics  somewhat  changed  by  long  domestica- 
tion. In  weight -they  averaged  about  one  hundred  pounds 
and  are  capable  of  carrying  all  day  a  burden  of  some  thirty 
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pounds.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  device  called  by 
the  Canadian  French  "travail,"  corrupted  usually  into 
travoy,  traboy  or  travois.  It  consists  of  two  poles,  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  spread  something  more  than  two  feet 
apart  at  one  end,  approaching  at  the  other  just  near  enough 
to  permit  of  the  dog  being  harnessed  between  them.  A 
sort  of  platform  or  basket  connects  them  just  in  front  of 
the  center,  upon  which  the  load  is  designed  to  be  secured. 
The  harness  is  simply  a  collar  and  pad  to  which  the  travail 
is  lashed.  The  introduction  of  the  horse  has  relieved  the 
dog  of  much  of  his  former  toil,  but  lie  is  still  employed 
to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  by  the  squaws  in  collect- 
ing and  bringing  to  the  camp  their  little  bundles  of  wood. 
When  the  horse  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  he  is  some- 
times provided  with  a  travail  similar  to,  but  larger  than 
that  of  the  dogs. 

Government 

The  internal  affairs  of  a  Blackfoot  camp  are  managed 
by  means  of  a  soldier's  lodge.  This  lodge  is  a  sort  of  a 
military  organization,  consisting  usually  of  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  village.  It 
is  thoroughly  democratic  in  principle,  no  member  enjoying 
a  greater  degree  of  authority  than  the  rest.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity  and  its  existence  has  the  sanction  of  cus- 
tom from  a  period  when  the  memory  of  man  kneweth  not 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  permanent  institution,  never 
lapsing,  and  its  members  enjoy  their  positions  for  life  or 
till  expelled  for  worthlessness  or  bad  conduct.  When  va- 
cancies occur  by  death,  resignation  or  expulsion,  the  lodge 
elects  new  members  from  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
band,  no  worthless  man  having  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
receiving  this  honor.  When  a  camp  is  pitched,  near  its 
center  will  be  found  a  lodge  reserved  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  soldiers  who  repair  there  whenever  any  matter  comes 
up  for  consideration.  At  other  times  the  soldiers  live  in 
their  own  lodges  with  their  families.  The  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  soldiers  is  great  and  it  is  rare  that  anyone 
thinks    of    resisting    it    or    calling    it    in    question.      An 
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offender  is  dealt  with  summarily;  for  a  light  offense  he 
may  escape  with  having  his  saddle  cut  up;  for  a  greater, 
with  the  destruction  of  his  lodge,  but  sometimes  the  penalty 
of  disobedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  lodge  was  death. 
The  chief  escapes  no  more  than  the  common  citizen;  all 
were  alike  amenable  to  this  high  tribunal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  lodge  extended  to  every  matter 
of  public  concern,  whether  great  or  small.  It  prohibited 
individual  hunting  but  with  its  sanction;  it  appointed  the 
'days  for  the  general  hunt  of  the  whole  village;  it  quelled 
affrays,  regulated  the  departure  of  war  parties,  and  deter- 
mined the  manner  and  the  time  of  all  changes  of  camp. 
On  the  inarch  it  took  the  lead  and  determined  the  route, 
prevented  a  separation  of  force,  but  with  its  consent  chose 
the  new  camping'  ground  and  assigned  to  every  family  a 
place  to  pitch  its  lodge.  The  chiefs  were  frequently  not 
members  of  the  lodge,  but  were  treated  with  deference  and 
often  led  the  lodge  in  its  deliberations.  These  were  some- 
times in  secret,  but  usually  open  to  the  attendance  of  the 
public.  Its  decisions  were  communicated  to  the  village 
by  means  of  certain  old  men,  who  filled  the  position  of 
town-criers,  traversing  the  various  avenues  of  the  village 
proclaiming  the  edict  in  a  loud  voice. 

Chiefs 

The  position  of  a  chief  wras  neither  hereditary  nor  elec- 
tive but  whollv  self-creative.  The  young  man  ambitious  of 
this  distinction  sought  to  be  conspicuous  for  energy  and 
daring  in  war,  intelligence  in  council,  and  liberality  in  the 
giving  of  feasts  and  the  providing  of  tobacco  for  the  guests 
of  his  lodge.  The  exhibition  of  these  qualities  in  more  than 
ordinary  degree  would  win  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  one  after  another  of  his  band,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
his  guidance  and  accept  his  counsel.  When  this  point  was 
reached  he  began  to  have  influence  and  be  regarded  as  a 
leader  or  chief.  Practice  in  obtaining  popularity  was 
usually  productive  of  skill  in  retaining  it,  and  once  a 
chief  the  distinction  was  pretty  certain  to  attach  for  life. 
The   greatness    or   authority    of   a    chief   depended    wholly 
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upon  his  popularity,  upon  the  proportion  of  the  tribe  whose 
confidence  could  be  won  and  adhesion  secured.  The  num- 
ber of  chiefs  that  might  be  in  a  band  was  dependent  simply 
upon  the  number  who  could  secure  this  following;.  This 
system  did  not  necessarily  array  the  members  of  a  band 
into  opposing  factions,  for  several  chiefs  might  enjoy  the 
equal  consideration  of  all. 

But  besides  the  general  respect  in  which  a  chief  was 
held  he  had  his  purely  personal  followers,  consisting  usually 
of  his  relatives  and  nearer  friends.  The  bands  thus  con- 
stituted often  give  themselves  distinctive  appellations, 
which  continue  from  generation  to  generation,  though  some- 
times disappearing  in  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  a  band, 
to  be  replaced  in  time  by  another.  Thus  among  the  Black- 
feet  were  The  Big  Swans,  Big  Crowfeet  and  Big  Plumes; 
among  the  Piegans,  Little  Robes,  Skunks  and  Big  Lakes, 
and  among  the  Bloods,  the  Fish-eaters,  Skunks,  Quarrelers, 
Back-fats  and  Foxes.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  manner  in 
which  the  Blackfoot  nation  became  divided  into  the  three 
recognized  tribes.  As  one  of  these  bands  became  powerful, 
it  was  liable  to  drop  off  from  the  parent  tribe  as  the  result 
of  a  quarrel,  or  merely  by  reason  of  weight  of  numbers, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  of  the  savage  condition 
which  forbids  tribal  existence  beyond  certain  numbers.  In 
proof  of  this  theory  we  may  cite  the  Little  Robe  band  of 
Piegans.  At  the  time  the  whites  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Piegans  (1831),  though  avowedly  a  part  of  the 
Piegan  tribe  they  lived  wholly  by  themselves,  seldom  meet- 
ing with  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  and  showing  so  marked 
a  line  of  separation  that  by  one  or  two  writers  they  were 
classed  as  a  separate  tribe.  Had  they  not  unfortunately 
suffered  utter  extermination  a  few  years  later  at  the  hands 
of  the  Crows,  it  is  probable  that  long  ere  this  their  tribal 
independence  would  have  been  universally  conceded.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Blackfeet  preserved  no  tradition 
of  their  separation  into  tribes,  which,  added  to*  their  uni- 
formly amicable  relations,  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
of  its  having  been  the  result  of  the  quiet  working  of  natural 
causes,  as  violent  disruption  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
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so  much   importance  as  to  demand  preservation   in  tradi- 
tion. 

War  Parties 

Among  the  Blackfeet  a  war  party  was  made  up  without 
the  ceremony  peculiar  to  most  tribes.  A  chief  or  warrior 
desiring  to  go  to  war  announced  his  intention  and  sought 
for  volunteers.  When  a  sufficient  number  was  obtained, 
the  next  step  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  soldiers' 
lodge,  which  was  rarely  withheld.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  cases  of  public  danger,  rendering  it  desirable  to  keep 
the  whole  force  of  the  village1  together,  or  where  the  pro- 
posed expedition  was  against  a  friendly  tribe,  permission 
was  not  given.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  war  party  would 
steal  off  without  the  authority  of  the  lodge  but  this  was  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  Occasionally  before  setting  out 
upon  their  enterprise,  the  members  of  the  war  party  would 
perform  the  Begging  dance.  This  consisted  simply  of  call- 
ing in  succession  at  the  lodges  of  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
and  dancing  before  it  until  the  owners  made  them  some 
present  calculated  to  promote  their  enterprise  as  moccasins, 
powder,  lead,  tobacco.  At  last,  all  preliminaries  being  con- 
cluded, the  leader  of  the  band,  or  partisan,  as  he  is  tech- 
nically called,  appoints  a  place  of  rendezvous  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  when  singly  or  in  small  parties  and 
by  different  routes,  the  warriors  repair  under  cover  of 
night  to  the  designated  spot  and  before  morning  all  are 
assembled  and  the  expedition  begun. 

War 

A  state  of  war  was  considered  to  exist  the  instant  any 
tribe  hitherto  at  peace  with  the  Blackfeet  committed  depre- 
dations upon  their  property  or  killed  any  of  their  number. 
Sometimes  the  chiefs  and  head  men  sought  to  restrain  the 
mad  impulses  of  their  followers  bent  upon  revenge  until  a 
calm  investigation  of  the  circumstances  could  be  had,  but 
usually  the  whole  tribe  became  infected  with  the  excite- 
ment and  headlong  retaliation  rendered  permanent  a  breach 
that  might  have  been  easily  filled.  Though  all  Indian 
tribes   understand   and   occasionally   practiced    the   art    of 
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negotiation  for  peace,  they  seem  i n capable,  as  a  rule,  of 
that  higher  diplomacy  which  has  for  its  difficult  object 
the  soothing  of  the  hate  and  irritation  which  threatened  to 
precipitate  two  hitherto  friendly  peoples  into  a  state  of  war. 
A  striking  and  unfortunate  illustration  of  this  fact  will  be 
found  further  on  in  our  history  when  we  treat  of  the  rup- 
ture, after  centuries  of  good  feeling,  between  the  Gros 
Ventres  and  the  Blackfoot  bands.  The  Blackfeet  had  a  con- 
venient custom  of  regarding  every  tribe  not  included  in  their 
confederation  as  enemies,  and  waged  incessant  war  against 
them.     These  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  hereafter. 

But  lest  the  reader  should  be  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  war  when  applied  to  the  state  of  chronic  hostili- 
ties existing  between  Indian  tribes  we  will  pause  to  explain 
it  more  at  length.  It  has  by  no  means  the  same  signification 
as  when  applied  to  the  beligerent  attitude  of  civilized  states, 
where  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  exerted  to  force  the 
adversary  to  the  wall  and  conquer  an  early  and  permanent 
peace.  It  is  improbable  that  a  single  instance  could  be 
sighted  within  the  whole  range  of  history  of  such  conduct 
of  a  war  upon  the  part  of  any  Indian  tribe  of  the  western 
plains.  These  tribes  are  at  war  simply  when  upon  killing 
or  horse  stealing  terms,  and  the  war  is  carried  on  solely  by 
insignificant  bands  of  restless  or  ambitious  warriors  who  are 
willing  to  skulk  for  days  or  weeks  in  ravines  or  mountain 
fastnesses  or  lurk  in  the  thickets  of  streams,  enduring 
hunger,  cold,  heat,  and  toil,  and  every  hardship  for  the 
opportunity  occasionally  afforded  to  take  the  scalp  of  some 
unfortunate  straggler  or  drive  off  a  band  of  unprotected 
horses.  It  is  rare  that  a  battle  of  any  consequence  takes 
place,  and  when  it  does  it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  design. 

Each  tribe  of  the  Blackeet  had  its  pet  enemies,  to  whom 
it  principally  devoted  its  warlike  attentions.  Thus  the 
Bloods  usually  sought  out  the  Crows,  the  Piegansi  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Flatheads  and  the  Nez  Perces,  the 
Blackfeet  fought  the  same  tribes,  while  the  valor  of  the  Gros 
Ventres  was  mainlv  directed  against  the  ('rows.  All  cor- 
dially  hated  the  Assinniboines,  and  fought  them  wherever 
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encountered,  but  seldom  made  them  a  special  object  of 
attack.  The  several  tribes  usually  carried  on  their  wars 
alone,  but  sometimes  sought  co-operation  for  defensive  pur- 
poses or  to  undertake  some  enterprise  of  unusual  magnitude. 
When  such  an  alliance  was  desired,  the  tribe  asking  assist- 
ance despatched  an  envoy,  charged  with  the  message  and  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  to  the  tribe  whose  co-operation  was 
desired.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  envoy  at  his  destination, 
he  announced  his  errand,  when  a  council  was  called  to 
hear  it  more  in  detail.  Presenting  hi  si  tobacco,  the  envoy 
then  interpreted  in  a  speech  what  the  tobacco  said,  which 
was  the  message  he  had  been  instructed  to  deliver.  The 
council  then  deliberated  upon  the  propriety  of  complying 
with  the  request;  if  a  favorable  answer  was  to  be  returned 
they  smoked  the  proffered  tobacco,  by  which  they  obligated 
themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  cause 
of  their  allies;  if  they  declined  their  assistance,  the  tobacco 
was  returned  unused.  Payment  for  such  assistance  was 
rarely  tendered  among  the  Blackfeet  and  never  demanded. 
When  the  individual  sought  the  assistance  of  friends  to  re- 
dress  private  wrongs  a  similar  method  of  procedure  Avas 
employed,  but  in  this  case  a  reward  was  usually  proffered 
and  accepted  if  the  services  were  rendered. 

Peace 

Peace  was  made  only  by  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  in  formal 
council. 

Societies 

Among  the  Blackfeet  there  were  no  organization  analo- 
gous to  our  secret  societies,  but  two  fraternities  existed 
which  though  small  in  numbers  and  importance  demand 
notice.  The  first  is  the  Dog  Band,  or  The  Dogs,  a  military 
association  whose  creed  is  never  to  flinch  in  battle.  It  is 
composed  of  young  men  distinguished  for  courage  and  ad- 
dress in  war,  but  its  obligations  and  practices  render  it  un- 
popular and  it  seldom  numbers  more  than  fifty  persons.  It 
indulges  at  intervals  in  a  begging  tour  of  the  village,  enter- 
ing at  will  into  any  lodge,  dashing  about  on  all  fours,  yelp- 
ing and  catering  in  imitation  of  a  dog.     The  Dog  is  only  to 
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be  got  rid  of  by  the  making  of  the  desired  gift,  but  for 
the  annoyances  the  inmates  of  the  lodge  suffer  by  the  un- 
ceremonious invasion  they  are  entitled  to  treat  the  dog  as  if 
he  were  indeed  the  animal  he  impersonates  and  cuff  and 
kick  him  to  their  hearts'  content,  This  association  is 
greatly  dreaded.  The  old  men  have  an  organization  known 
as  the  Bull  Band.  The  Bulls  have  no  special  creed,  but  are 
old  men  of  sense  and  discretion  who  have  ceased  to  burn 
with  the  fire  of  military  ardor  but  are  yet  fit  for  active 
service  when  it  becomes  needful  or  desirable.  They  number 
seventy  or  eighty  members  and  are  held  in  considerable  re- 
pute and  enjoy  participation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Each  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  has  its  own  Dog  and  Bull 
bands,  but  there  is  no  connection  between  them. 

Crimes 

If  we  except  disobedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Soldiers' 
Lodge,  the  penalties  for  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
there  were  among  the  Blackfeet  no  recognized  public  wrongs 
which  the  body  politic,  or  state,  as  such  was  bound  or  ex- 
pected to  notice  and  mete  out  the  punishment  therefor. 

All  crimes  of  whatever  grade  were  purely  private  wrongs 
and  for  which  the  Blackfoot  code  provided  no  penalty  but 
such  as  the  injured  party,  himself,  or  his  friends,  was  able 
to  inflict. 

And  if  we  accept  as  crimes  only  those  offenses  for  which 
custom  had  in  some  degree  regulated  the  penalty,  we  find 
ourselves  reduced  to  a  list  of  ridiculously  small  proportions, 
comprehending  in  fact  only  larceny,  adultery  and  homicide. 
There  were  other  wrongs  which  the  individual  might  sus- 
tain as  assault  and  battery,  or  slander,  but  the  injured 
party  was  left  to  inflict  upon  the  offender  such  punishment 
as  he  chose  or  was  able  to  inflict.  And  even  larceny  might 
with  more  propriety  have  been  assigned  to  that  class  of 
wrongs,  as  reclamation  of  the  property  stolen  was  the  only 
positive  right  of  the  plundered  party.  Theft  was  rare  except 
in  case  of  horses,  and  even  this  species  of  property  was  only 
unlawfully  taken  from  a  fellow  Blackfoot  to  enable  the 
ambitious  young  warrior  who  had  no  horse  of  his  own  to 
secure  a  mount  for  a  meditated  foray  or  the  love-sick  swain 
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similarly  destitute  to  purchase  from  another  tribe  the  wife 
of  his  choice.  In  the  former  case  the  horse,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, was  returned  at  the  end  of  the  expedition,  in  the  latter, 
the  property  could  only  be  recovered  by  the  owner  himself 
going  after  it,  in  which  event  it  was  religiously  returned  to 
him.  With  the  return  of  the  property,  however,  the  wife 
might  be  reclaimed  by  her  relatives;  hut  in  case  of  these 
unique  matrimonial  transactions  some  arrangement  was 
usually  effected  by  which  the  wife  was  retained  to  her  adroit 
admirer.  Of  adultery  we  have  already  spoken.  Homicide 
rendered  the  slayer  amenable  to  death  at  the  hands  of  any 
relative  of  the  deceased,  and  he  was  not  excused  if  it  could 
be  shown  the  killing  were  ever  so  accidental.  But  if  the 
slaver  were  thus  dealt  with  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
the  matter  did  not  stop  here.  His  relatives  were  privileged 
to  avenge  his  death,  and  thus  the  process  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely to  the  utter  extinction  of  one  or  the  other  family.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  if  the  slayer  himself  were  not  forth- 
coming so  that  vengeance  could  be  visited  upon  him,  then 
any  relative  of  his  might  be  made  the  victim  instead.  It  is 
seen  to  what  a  bloody  extent  these  feuds  would  be  carried 
did  not  custom  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  device  of  "Cover- 
ing the  Body,"  which  signifies  to  recompense  the  relatives 
of  the  slain  by  suitable  presents,  and  thus  appease  the  desire 
for  vengeance.  These  offerings  might  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected at  pleasure,  but  generally  they  were  accepted ;  some- 
times with  more  or  less  jockeying  for  a  larger  quantity.  In 
this  manner  these  affairs  were  usually  ended  at  an  earlier 
or  later  stage  of  the  "blood  for  blood"  procedure. 

Forts  and  Guards 

Like  most  nomadic  tribes,  the  Blackfeet  never  fortified 
their  camps,  and  it  was  rare  even  that  they  chose  them  with 
any  reference  to  their  possibilities  of  defense.  It  was  com- 
mon with  war  parties,  however,  to  erect  a  rude  breast-work 
of  logs  when  camping  in  exposed  places,  and  often  in  action, 
when  hard  pressed,  they  dug  small  trenches  with  their 
knives,  or  threw  together  a  hasty  rampart  of  such  loose 
material  as  was  at  hand.  It  was  not  their  custom  to  main- 
tain a  guard  about  the  camp  either  by  day  or  night,  so  that, 
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contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  surprise  of  a  village  was 

not  difficult.  In  times  of  apprehended  danger  the  young 
men  would  lie  in  concealment  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp,  and  were  vigilant  and  effective  sentinels.  Neither 
did  the  camp  maintain  any  system  of  outposts  when  its 
often  vast  herds  of  horses  were  grazed  in  the  surrounding- 
valleys  and  upon  the  hill  tops.  Each  family  looked  after 
its  own  interests  in  this  respect,  driving  its  horses  where  it 
will,  and  leaving  them  at  pleasure,  unprotected  or  watched  by 
some  member  of  tbe  lodge,  usually  a  boy  or  woman.  Some- 
times  some  old  warrior,  incapacitated  for  more  worthy  serv- 
ice, had  a  general  superintendence  of  the  boy  herders,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  stray  too  far  or  loiter  too  long  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  driving  the  herds  into  the  village.  Usually 
the  horses  were  all  brought  in  before  night  and  picketed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lodges.  Horse  corrals  were  sometimes 
made  of  small  poles  by  the  united  labors  of  the  squaws  of 
the  village  within  which  the  horses  of  the  whole  village 
were  nightly  assembled.  When  no  danger  was  apprehended, 
bands  of  horses  were  sometimes  driven  to  a  secluded  place 
and  left  for  days  together  without  a  guard,.  It  is  thus 
seen  why  a  daring  war  party  could  successfully  approach 
within  the  vicinity  of  a  village  and  drive  off  the  outlying 
bands  of  horses  which  were  ever  such  a  temptation  to  the 
enterprising  and  adventurous  brave. 

Division  of  Labor 

The  women  performed  all  the  drudgery  of  camp.  The 
only  occupations  reserved  to  the  men  were  war  and  the 
chase. 

Smallpox  Among  the  Blackfeet 

Smallpox  visited  the  Blackfeet  a  second  time  in  the  year 
1849  and  again  in  l!sT>9-70.  No  account  of  losses  in  the  first 
case  has  been  recorded. 

PRESENT  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BLACKFEET 

Major  Culbertson  says  the  Blackfeet  now  (1876)  num- 
ber three  hundred  lodges;  Bloods,  three  hundred,  averaging- 
six  persons  to  a  lodge. 
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STATISTICS  OF  VARIOUS  TRIBES 

The  number  of  horses  to  the  lodge  possessed  by  the  vari- 
ous I  lilies  about  the  year  1830  was  as  follows: 

Crows     1~> 

Piegans   10 

Blackfeet    and    Bloods 5 

Gros  Ventres 5 

Flatheads  and  Nez  Perces 50 

Assinihoines 2 

The  Assinihoines  were  regarded  as  the  poorest  Indians 
on  the  upper  Missouri  and  held  in  great  contempt  by  sur- 
rounding tribes.  The  Crows  were  the  wealthiest.  At  the 
time  of  building-  Fort  Union  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Assinihoines  had  only  one  gun  to  ten  lodges,  and  even  at 
the  present  day  (1876)  they  are  the  most  poorly  armed 
Indians  in  Montana.  The  horses  of  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  were  not  considered  as  good  a  breed 
as  those  to  the  east.     They  were  fleet  but  less  hardy. 

INDIAN  TRADITIONS 

The  Creation  by  Buffalo  Calf 

At  first  the  earth  Avas  covered  with  water,  and  the  only 
living  things  were  fishes,  animals  that  dwell  in  the  water 
and  water  fowl.  After  a  while  the  Great  Spirit,  wanting 
dry  earth  to  tread  upon,  sent  a  bird  down  through  the  water 
to  bring  up  some  earth,  and  the  bird  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  This  the  Great  Spirit 
took,  and  of  it  created  land.  How  he  did  it  Buffalo  Calf 
could  not  tell,  but  the  land  commenced  to  grow  and  crowd 
the  waters  before  it  until  at  last  only  creeks  and  rivers  and 
lakes  were  left.  And  thus  it  has  ever  since  remained.  I 
then  remarked  to  Buffalo  Calf  that  the  Sioux  say  that  the 
Great  Spirit  took  the  earth  brought  up  out  of  the  water  and 
blew  it  over  the  water  when  it  became  dry  land.  "Yes," 
said  he,  "that  is  right,  that  is  the  way  he  did  it."  After  the 
earth  was  made  the  Great  Spirit  created  man  and  land 
animals  and  grass  and  trees,  everything,  in  fact,  on  the  earth 
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except  stones.  The  Great  Spirit  did  not  create  the  stones, 
but  the  stones  grew  of  themselves.  Stones  are  still  growing-, 
for  the  Crows  often  find  things  turned  to  stone  that  were 
once  something  else.  The  gum  that  runs  from  the  pine  trees 
turns  to  stone.  I  asked  Buffalo  Calf  how  the  Great  Spirit 
created  man,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

The  Creation  as  Told  by  Jack  Rabbit  Bull 

Jack  Rabbit  Bull's  ideas  of  the  creation  are  extremely 
crude.  He  says  he  has  heard  that  once  there  was  a  great 
flood,  in  which  everybody  perished  except  two  persons,  who 
saved  themselves  by  floating  on  logs. 

The  Creation  as  Told  by  Little  Face 

In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  covered  with  water,  and 
the  only  living  things  were  two  spirits  of  unknown  form 
who  floated  upon  the  water  and  a  large  bird  resembling  a 
duck.  Once  as  the  two  spirits  floated  listlessly  here  and 
there,  they  came  together  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "This 
is  a  bad  way  to  live.  I  am  tired  of  all  this  water.  Let  us, 
make  dry  land  that  shall  be  a  home  for  other  creatures." 
The  second  spirit  assented,  and  they  called  the  duck  and 
ordered  him  to  dive  down  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  and  bring  up  from  thence  a  quantity  of  earth.  The 
duck  went  down  as  commanded,  but,  though  he  dove  a  great 
way,  he  returned  without  having  reached  the  bottom.  He 
was  sent  down  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  go  deeper,  and 
this  time  stayed  longer,  and  finally  returned  with  his  mouth 
and  feet  filled  with  sand.  One  of  the  spirits  took  the  sand 
and  pressed  it  into  a  cake  and  let  it  dry,  after  which  he 
took  a  portion  and  scattered  it  around  over  the  water.  No 
land  appeared,  however,  and  then  the  second  spirit  cast 
some  of  it  abroad,  when  land  appeared  all  around  them.  A 
second  time  he  threw  the  dust,  when  the  land  grew  larger 
and  they  ceased  to  throw  the  dust  and  walked  on  the  land 
they  had  marie.  Then  thev  called  aloud  and  in  the  West 
was  heard  the  cry  of  a  wolf  and  presently  he  appeared  and, 
coming  from  the  West,  joined  them. 

Then  the  spirits  said  to  the  duck,  "Go  in  that  direction 
and  make  new  land,  for  it  is  not  yet  large  enough."     And 
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the  (lurk  went  to  the  south.  In  like  manner  they  sent  the 
wolf  to  tile  west  to  make  new  land  there.  Then  the  spirits 
waited  and  after  a  time  the  duck  returned  and  said  the 
now  land  was  made.  Afterwards  the  wolf  returned  and 
made  the  same  report.  Then  as  the  duck  had  first  re- 
turned the  spirits  went  first  to  the  south  to  see  what  he 
had  done,  hut  they  wort'  dissatisfied  with  the  land,  for  the 
duck  had  left  too  much  water  in  his  land,  it  being  full  of 
ponds  and  lakes,  and  even  the  land  was  low  and  marshy. 
Then  they  went  to  the  west  to  see  what  the  wolf  had  done, 
and  they  were  pleased  with  that  land  and  told  the  wolf 
that  he  had  done  well,  for  there  were  plains  and  rivers  and 
mountains  forming-  a  country  beautiful  to  behold.  Then 
they  told  the  duck  to  go  and  live  in  the  wet  countiy  he 
had  made  and  permitted  the  wolf  to  dwell  in  the  finer 
country  made  by  him. 

When  all  this  had  been  done  the  spirits  took  the  dust  of 
the  earth  and  rolled  it  in  their  fingers  and  cast  it  upon  the 
ground  and  it  hecame  a  man,  who  ran  a  few  steps  and 
groped  blindly,  for  though  he  had  eyes  he  could  not  open 
them  and  saw  not.  Then  the  spirits  took  more  dust  and 
formed  a  woman,  who  did  as  the  man  had  done.  Then  in 
the  same  manner  they  made  animals  and  all  creatures  that 
live  on  land  of  each,  male  and  female,  but  all  with  their 
eyes  closed  so  that  they  could  not  see.  Then  the  spirits 
told  the  man  to  open  his  eyes  but  he  could;  not  and  they 
opened  them  for  him  with  their  fingers  and  commanded 
him  to  do  the  same  with  the  woman  and  all  animals.  So 
he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  woman  and  the  animals  and  all 
were  able  to  see. 

Then  the  man  and  woman  began  to  live  together,  but  as 
they  had  no  house  and  did  not  know  how  to  make  one  they 
dwelt  in  the  hollow  logs  and  trees.  From  this  time  forth 
men  and  women  and  all  animals  multiplied  upon  the  earth, 
but  all  the  human  beings  dwelt  in  hollow  logs.  The  buf- 
falo made  war  upon  men  and  women  and  beat  with  their 
hoofs  upon  the  logs  in  which  they  dwelt  and  drove  them 
forth  and  were  very  fierce  so  that  men   were  not  able  to 
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withstand  them.     At  last  the  buffalo  killed  a  man  and  de- 
voured all  of  him  except  one  arm. 

When  the  spirits  saw  this  they  were  displeased  and  one 
made  a  bow  and  another  made  arrows  and  gave  them  to  the 
first  man  and  said  to  him:  "It  is  not  right  that  the  buf- 
falo should  kill  and  eat  you,  but  that  you  should  kill  and 
eat  the  buffalo,  for  they  were  given  you  for  food.  Take  this 
bow  and  arrows  and  slay  them  and  eat  the  flesh."  So  the 
man  took  the  bow  and  arrows  and  shot  twice  and  killed 
two  buffaloes.  Then  he  shot  a  third  time,  but  this  time 
the  buffalo  was  only  wounded,  but  the  herd  took  flight  and 
the  wounded  buffalo  tossed  the  arm  of  the  man  they  had 
killed  and  eaten  upon  his  back,  and  then  all  ran  away. 
Until  then  the  buffalo  had  no  hump  upon  the  back,  but 
the  arm  they  carried  away  became  a  hump  and  since  then 
all  buffalo  have  had  a  hump  upon  the  back. 

As  the  people  increased  in  number  upon  the  earth  the 
spirits  divided  them  into  tribes,  but  as  yet  all  spoke  one 
language.  But  at  last  the  spirits  spoke  down  from  above 
the  earth  calling  all  the  people  together,  and  when  they 
had  assembled,  they  gave  each  tribe  a  different  tongue  and 
none  understood  the  tongue  given  to  the  others.  The 
spirits  also  appointed  the  place  for  them  to  dwell  and  then 
commanded  all  the  people  to  shake  hands  together.  There 
were  people  of  all  colors  there  but  the  white  people  stood 
nearest  the  spirits,  and  the  spirits  said  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  all :  "All  people  are  dear  to  us,  but  the  white  people 
are  dearer  than  all  the  rest  and  we  command  you  to  live 
at  peace  with  the  white  people."  Afterwards  he  com- 
manded them  to  disperse  and  the  tribes  spread  themselves 
over  the  land. 

This,  says  Little  Face,  is  the  creation  as  originally  be- 
lieved among  the  Crows,  but  of  late  years  they  have  learned 
to  doubt  some  parts  of  it,  especiallly  the  forming  of  man 
and  woman  out  of  dust.  Intercourse  with  white  men  has 
introduced  man}'-  ideas  into  this  mythology  and  theology  not 
originally  there.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  the 
creation  held  by  them  before  the  whites  had  any  dealings 
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with    them   as  Little  Face  says  he  had   it  from   his  great 
grandmother  through  his  father. 

To  the  above,  Little  Face  subsequently  added  that  all 
people,  good  or  bad,  go  to  the  same  place.  He  knew  of 
nothing  which  prevented  anyone  from  going  there. 

The  Land  op  the  Hereafter 

"What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now,"  said  Little  Face, 
"the  Crows  have  no  two  talks  about.  In  many  things  we 
have  different  beliefs,  but  in  this  we  all  believe  alike.  And 
as  far  back  as  the  Crows  have  any  knowledge  this  faith 
has  been  the  same  among  them." 

A  long,  long  time  ago  a  Crow  brave  was  sick  and  died. 
When  his  spirit  took  its  flight  from  his  body  he  was  for 
some  time  oblivious  to  everything,  but  at  last  regained  his 
consciousness  and  found  himself  traveling  towards  the 
south  along  a  well-beaten  and  pleasant  trail,  which  bore 
the  impress  of  naught  but  human  feet,  with  cuts  and  ravines 
across  the  trail,  which  it  appeared  no  trouble  for  them  to 
leap.  There  was  another  trail  just  like  it  running  along 
by  its  side,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  an- 
other departed  spirit  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  who 
walked  with  a  slight  limp,  being  lame.  Being  bound  for 
the  same  place,  they  journeyed  together,  and  at  last  found 
that  the  two  trails  came  together  in  a  pass  between  the 
hills,  which  ascended  higher  and  higher  till  it  reached  the 
summit  of  the  range.  From  this  point  they  looked  down 
upon  a  large  river  flowing  through  the  most  beautiful  val- 
ley they  had  ever  seen,  clothed  with  sweet,  long,  green 
grass  and  shaded  with  an  abundance  of  luxuriant  timber. 
Upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  gleaming  through  the  foliage, 
could  be  seen  numberless  white  lodges,  stretching  up  and 
down  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  till  they  were  lost  in 
distance.  This  was  the  Spirit-land  and  these  were  homes 
of  the  dead.  Innumerable  forms  of  spirits  who  had  gone 
before  them  were  seen  walking  about  or  reclining  among 
the  trees  and  all  seemed  peace  and  happiness. 

The  Crow  warrior  gazed  upon  this  scene  with  delight 
and,  as  his  wife  had  preceded  him  many  years  to  the  Spirit- 
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land,  he  hurried  forward,  anxious  to  have  her  again  by  his 
side.  As  they  neared  the  village,  a  spirit  came  forth  to 
meet  them  and  directed  each  to  the  lodge  he  was  to  go.  The 
Crow  bounded  into  the  lodge  where  he  had  been  told  he 
would  find  his  wife,  and,  true  enough,  she  was  there.  He 
approached  her  with  beaming  face  but  she  only  looked  at 
him  sternly  and  asked,  "Why  do  you  come  here?  It  is  not 
your  time.  You  are  still  young  and  our  children  are 
now  left  without  a  protector.  Go  back  and  take  care  of 
them,  and  when  they  need  you  no  longer  and  you  are 
grown  old,  then  come  to  the  houses  of  the  spirits." 

He  turned  sadly  away  and  commenced  to  retrace  his 
steps  over  the  trail,  but  ere  he  had  proceeded  far  he  fell 
into  a  stupor  and  after  a  time  heard  the  sound  of  many 
voices  engaged  in  weeping.  As  the  weeping  went  on,  hands 
were  laid  upon  him  and  ere  long  the  bandages  in  which  he 
was  confined  were  unrolled  and  he  found  that  he  had  been 
suspended  to  a  tree  in  grave  clothes  after  the  manner  of 
Crow  burial.  Great  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his 
friends  to  find  him  restored  to  life,  and  rapt  was  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  listened  to  the  recital  of  what  had 
befallen  him  in  the  land  of  spirits. 

In  later  times  another  departed  spirit  was  sent  back  from 
the  home  of  the  dead,  who  confirmed  the  account  of  his 
predecessor  in  all  respects.  When  he  entered  the  lodge 
pointed  out  to  him  he  found  his  father,  sister  and  other 
relatives  present,  as  well  as  his  two  wives,  one  of  whom 
had  been  divorced  from  him  before  death.  All  shook  hands 
with  him  and  he  then  sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  second 
wife  and  received  a  dish  of  the  food  eaten  by  spirits.  It 
appeared  to  be  pounded  buffalo  meat  and  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  was  delicious  to  the  palate.  After  the  meal  was 
over,  he,  too,  was  ordered  to  return  and  regained  his  con- 
sciousness to  find  himself  on  earth  surrounded  by  friends 
whose  sorrow  was  exchanged  for  joy  when  they  discovered 
that  he  was  again  alive. 

The  heaven  of  the  Crows  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  place 
of  rest  and  peace,  where,  free  from  sorrow,  pain  and  all 
anxiety,  they  pass  their  lives  in  luxurious  ease.     They  say 
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that  all  peoples  dwell  there  together,  and,  unlike  most 
tribes,  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  presence  of  game,  ren- 
dering the  hackneyed  term  of  "Happy  Hunting  Ground"  in- 
applicable to  it. 

The  Punishment  of  Sin 

The  Great  Spirit  has  commanded  all  people  to  live  good 
lives.  They  are  especially  enjoined  not  to  steal  from  any 
one  of  their  own  tribe,  but  it  is  permissible  to  steal  from 
tribes  with  which  they  are  at  war.  To  those  who  do  well, 
long,  pleasant  lives  are  promised,  but  the  contrary  to  those 
who  do  ill.  The  depletion  of  numbers  and  the  wars  that 
the  Crows  and  other  tribes  have  suffered  is  attributable  to 
their  disobedience  of  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Not  only  did  the  Great  Spirit  lay  his  command  upon  them 
in  the  beginning,  but  he  occasionally  appears  even  now  and 
enjoins  them  to  correct  lives.  The  Crows  say  that  they 
hear  his  voice  but  that  he  is  not  to  be  seen. 

The  Spectre  Warriors 

When  the  Crows  are  engaged  in  battle  with  their  enemies, 
a  spectre  horseman  appears  upon  each  flank  of  their  force 
to  aid  them  in  their  fight.  These  horsemen  are  invisible  to 
the  Crows  and  they  only  know  of  them  through  the  ac- 
counts of  their  enemies.  The  Sioux  and  the  Cheyennes 
say  that  they  have  repeatedly  seen  them  and  that,  however 
small,  the  forces  of  the  Crows  appear  at  first,  no  sooner 
are  they  joined  by  these  ghostly  warriors  than  their  num- 
bers appear  to  increase  till  they  drive  their  enemies  before 
them.  The  Sioux  and  other  Indians  say  that  they  have 
repeatedly  concentrated  their  fire  on  these  horsemen  and 
sought  to  entrap  them  in  various  ways,  but  they  seem  never 
to  be  touched  by  bullets  or  arrows,  and  when  their  foes 
think  them  ensnared  they  appear  upon  a  distant  part  of 
the  field.  Who  these  allies  are  the  Crows  can  not  surmise, 
but  they  are  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  their  powerful  co- 
operation. 

The  Flood 

Little  Face  says  that  the  Crows  have  always  believed  that 
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some  time  after  the  creation  a  flood  came  that  destroyed 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  he  is  unable  to 
give  an  account  of  it.  He  says  that  after  the  flood  the 
Great  Spirit  informed  them  that  he  would  one  day  destroy 
the  earth  again,  but  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
they  do  not  know.  The  flood  was  occasioned  by  heavy  rains 
that  fell  from  the  heavens  for  many  days. 

The  Child  of  the  Sun 

The  Child  of  the  Sun  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  knowledge  was  called  by  the  Crows 
the  Wise  Man.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and 
gained  many  successes  over  his  enemies.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion he  led  a  party  of  warriors  against  the  Bannocks  and 
Piegans,  who  were  then  leagued  together.  They  found  a 
camp  of  their  enemies  near  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  (northern 
part  of  Liberty  County),  but  as  they  appeared  strong  the 
Crows  were  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  them 
successfully.  Thereupon  the  Wise  Man  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and,  filling  his  pipe,  said :  "If  1113-  father,  the 
Sun,  lights  the  pipe  with  his  own  fire,  we  may  attack  our 
enemies  with  assurance  of  success;  but  if  he  does  not,  we 
must  retreat  else  we  shall  be  defeated."  He  then  placed 
the  stem  in  his  mouth  and  began  to  draw  upon  it  as  if 
smoking.  His  warriors  watched  intently  and  ere  long  saw 
a  slight  smoke  rise  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  It  increased 
in  volume  and  presently  the  tobacco  was  seen  to  be  on  fire. 
Then  it  was  known  that  the  victory  was  theirs,  for  the  sun 
had  lighted  the  pipe,  and  they  attacked  their  enemies  with- 
out hesitation  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 

This  is  how  the  Wise  Man  disappeared  from  among  the 
Crows :  He  once  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  forth  from  the 
camp.  It  was  a  foggy  spring  morning  when  one  could  see 
but  a  short  distance  and  he  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
fog.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  gone  forth  in  search  of 
his  horses,  but  as  he  did  not  return,  search  was  made  for 
him.  His  horse  was  found  at  some  distance  from  camp, 
saddled  as  when  the  Wise  Man  rode  forth,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.     The  ground  was   examined  but  no 
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enemies'  footprints  could  be  discovered,  neither  was  there 
any  sign  that  showed  where  the  Wise  Man  had  wandered. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  medicine  men  but  one  thing  could 
have  happened  to  him — the  sun  must  have  called  him  and 
he  had  ridden  to  him  upon  his  beams.  He  was  never  seen 
again,  but  he  is  still  remembered  by  the  Crows,  and  in  times 
of  difficulty  or  distress  they  invoke  him  and  wish  that  he 
were  still  among  them  to  lead  them  out  of  their  trouble  or 
procure  them  success.  (He  disappeared  prior  to  Tattooed 
Forehead's  advent. ) 

The  Spirits  of  the  Rivers 

The  Crows  have  believed  from  the  earliest  times  that  all 
rivers  and  large  bodies  of  water  contain  spirits  or  strange 
animals,  who  are  always  hungry  and  as  ready  to  devour 
human  beings  as  anything  else.  On  that  account  the  Crows 
when  about  to  cross  such  a  stream  always  throw  food  into 
the  water  first  to  feed  these  creatures  that  they  may  spare 
them.  They  also  believe  that  by  painting-  their  bodies  with 
spots  and  stripes  of  bright  colors  it  will  frighten  the 
creatures  away  and  enable  them  to  cross  in  safety.  These 
creatures  have  often  been  seen  by  the  Crows  and  are  ap- 
parently of  the  human  form  except  that  they  are  immensely 
corpulent  with  limbs  of  unusual  size.  The  latest  instances 
of  their  appearance  are  in  the  Tongue,  Rosebud  and  Little 
Big  Horn  rivers.  In  the  former  case,  the  creature  was  dead 
and  the  face  partially  gone.  Its  hair  was  like  wool.  The 
one"  seen  in  Rosebud  was  swimming  in  the  water  and  made 
a  tremendous  disturbance  as  it  moved.  One  of  the  three 
Crows  who  discovered  it  raised  his  gun  to  shoot  it,  but  it 
suddenly  raised  itself  in  the  water  and  looked  so  horrible 
that  lie  dropped  his  gun  in  fright,  and,  with  his  comrades, 
ran  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  lie  could.  In  the  Little  Big 
Horn  three  were  seen  together,  disporting  in  the  water  like 
children,  which,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be;  that  is,  spirit 
children.  While  the  Crow  who  discovered  them  sat  upon 
his  horse  gazing  at  them  in  wonder,  there  came  a  flash 
across  the  water  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  lashed  the 
water  into  foam  and  dazzled  the  beholder  and  so  frightened 
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his  horse  that  he  reared  and  threw  him.  When  he  re- 
covered himself  the  spirits  were  gone,  but  the  track  of  the 
flash  could  be  traced  by  a  muddy  line.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  the  Crows  at  first  took  them  for  children,  but  a  closer 
scrutiny  soon  showed  him  that  they  were  spirits.  They 
were  in  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Big-  Horn,  which 
is  described  as  being  two  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter 
to  a  mile  wide   (smaller  in  low  water). 

Stars,  Moon,  Thunder  and  Lightning 

The  Crows  have  no  theory  concerning  the  stars.  They 
are  incomprehensible  to  them  and  so  they  class  them  as 
spirits.  The  moon,  they  say,  is  a  woman  and  wears  a  robe 
of  elk  skin.  One  of  their  medicine  men  dreamed  this  a 
long  time  ago,  and  so  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith 
with  them.  The  thunder  is  an  immense  red  bird,  who 
carries  a  gun.  When  he  discharges  it,  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  the  roar  of  the  report  and  sometimes  the  bullet 
shivers  a  tree,  kills  some  living  creature  or  buries  itself 
harmlessly  in  the  earth.  The  flash  of  the  gun  is  the  light- 
ning. 

How  the  Crows  Obtain  the  Articles  of  Keligion 

All  the  things  believed  by  the  Crows  in  their  religion 
were  dreamed  by  their  medicine  men  in  ancient  times. 
Those  dreams  were  regarded  as  revelations  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  the  requirements  of  the  dreams  have  ever  since 
been  strictly  observed.  It  is  thus  that  they  cut  off  their 
hair  or  a  finger  in  mourning,  and  so  with  all  the  practices 
common  among  them. 

The  Horse  in  the  Yellowstone 

In  reference  to  the  horse  that  lives  in  the  Yellowstone, 
Little  Face  said  this  morning  that  we  have  passed  the  spot 
where  he  comes  out  of  the  water.  It  is  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  our  last  camp,  near  the  spot  where  the  four 
cavalry  horses  were  drowned.  Little  Face  says  he  has  him- 
self seen  the  animal  twice  and  he  has  also  been  seen  by 
many  other  Crows.  He  describes  him  as  of  a  blue-earth 
(say  a  mouse)  color,  with  black  stripes  running  around  his 
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legs  and  body  like  the  stripes  of  a  zebra.     He  has  also  a 
black  nose. 

How  the  Crows  Got  Horses 

Little  Face  says  that  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  the 
Crows  had  no  horses  and  did  not  know  what  they  were 
except  through  vague  tradition  almost  lost  from  the  tribe. 
The  squaws  carried  large  burdens  on  the  march  and  dogs 
were  their  only  pack  animals.  They  had  as  large  lodges 
then  as  now,  but  as  a  whole  lodge  was  too  heavy  a  load  for 
a  single  dog,  they  were  made  in  two  parts  and  divided  for 
transportation  between  two  dogs.  At  last,  after  they  had 
reached  the  Yellowstone  country  in  the  course  of  their  mi- 
gration from  the  southeast,  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of 
Nez  Perces,  who  saw  that  they  used  only  dogs  and  told 
them  of  the  larger  and  better  animals  possessed  by  them- 
selves and  offered  to  trade  them  some  if  they  would  visit 
their  camp.  A  party  of  the  Crows  did  so,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  they  beheld  the  larger  and  more  powerful  beasts 
of  burden  described  in  this  tradition  as  having  first  ap- 
peared to  them  out  of  the  water  far  to  the  southeast.  They 
purchased  a  few  and  set  out  with  them  upon  their  return. 
While  on  the  way,  Little  Face's  grandfather,  who  was  of 
the  party,  had  a  strange  and  fortunate  experience.  As  he 
stood  near  the  bank  of  a  stream,  a  man  clothed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  rose  suddenly  out  of  the  water  and  stood 
before  him.  He  demanded  of  the  Crow  what  he  was  doing 
in  that  place  and  was  answered  that  he  was  after  horses. 
Thereupon  the  strange  creature  gave  a  loud  call  and  from 
the  woods  nearby  pranced  a  hundred  horses  of  all  colors 
and  mostly  fine  animals.  "Take  your  choice  of  the  lot," 
said  he.  Whereupon  the  Crow  selected  a  handsome  animal 
of  coal-black  color.  "Now  mount  him,"  continued  the  ap- 
parition. "They  are  strong  and  can  carry  all  that  you  may 
choose  to  put  on  them.  Make  haste  home,  but  let  me  warn 
you  never  once  look  behind  you  under  any  circumstances 
till  you  gain  your  village,  or  it  will  be  ill  for  you." 

The  Crow  had  never  ridden  a  horse  but  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  the  mandate  of  his  strange  benefactor.     Springing 
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upon  his  back  he  found  him  tractable,  and,  as  he  galloped 
away,  enjoying'  greatly  the  exhilarating  motion  and  traveled 
along  over  hill  and  valley  and  plain  as  never  had  Crow 
traveled  before.  As  he  rode,  he  heard  the  continual  clatter 
of  hoofs  close  behind  him  as  though  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  troop  of  animals  like  this  he  bestrode,  but  they  did 
not  come  into  view  and  he  dared  not  look  back,  and  so 
could  not  verify  the  hope  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast 
that  the  apparition  in  black  had  carried  his  generosity  so 
far  as  to  present  him  with  the  whole  herd  and  sent  it  gal- 
loping home  at  his  heels.  When  it  came  night  he  halted 
and  dismounted  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  lay  upon  his  breast  with  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  that  by  no  mischance,  through  a  sudden 
awakening,  should  he  gaze  to  the  rear.  In  the  morning  he 
resumed  his  course,  and  after  two  days  more  travel  reached 
home,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  village,  brought 
home  one  hundred  of  the  large  and  splendid  animals  that 
were  not  only  to  take  the  place  of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden, 
but  also  to  bear  the  Crows  upon  their  backs  in  all  their 
future  travels.  From  that  time  forth  the  Crows  continued 
to  acquire  horses  by  purchase  and  trading  until  ere  long 
they  were  abundantly  supplied  and  never  since  have  they 
been  without  the  aid  of  these  useful  animals.  "And  we 
load  them  heavy,"  said  Little  Face,  "because  the  man  in 
black  said  that  they  could  bear  it." 

ARRAPOOASH 

Arrapooash,  Rotten  Belly,  was  a  great  chief  and  medi- 
cine man  but  not  so  great  as  Long  Hair.  His  medicine 
was  the  thunder.  He  had  dreamed  what  the  thunder  was 
and  carried  something  representing  it,  but  what  it  was 
none  of  the  Crows  ever  learned.  Once  when  Rotten  Belly 
was  camped  with  some  of  his  people  at  Stinking  Water 
canyon,  he  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  been  talk- 
ing with  him  in  a  dream,  promising  him  success  in  making- 
captives  if  he  went  in  a  certain  direction.  A  number  of 
warriors  joined  him  and  he  led  them  into  the  Judith  Basin 
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against  the  Piegans.  Here  while  looking  out  from  the  hills 
they  discovered  some  sixty  persons  approaching  them  on 
foot,  which  Rotten  Belly  pronounced  the  people  promised 
by  the  Great  Spirit.  As  they  came  nearer  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  all  women  of  the  Piegan  tribe.  They  were 
easily  taken,  and,  selecting  twenty-six  of  the  youngest  and 
handsomest,  the  Crows  returned  to  their  country.  A  part 
of  the  women  escaped  on  the  way,  but  the  most  were  car- 
ried to  the  Crow  village  and  adopted  into  the  tribe.  Three 
of  these  women  are  yet  living  with  the  Crows  (1875). 

Arrapooash  once  raised  a  war  party  of  some  two  hun- 
dred men,  and,  without  telling  them  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  led  them  against  Fort  McKenzie  on  the  Missouri  (at 
the  mouth  of  the  Marias).  Little  Face  was  one  of  the 
number.  Here  he  camped  above  the  fort  and  was  visited 
by  men  from  the  fort,  who  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  but 
seeing  that  his  manner  was  not  friendly  they  left  him  and 
returned  to  the  fort.  The  chief  trader  then  sent  him 
presents  of  knives  and  tobacco,  but  Arrapooash  said  that 
he  did  not  want  these  and  demanded  powder.  The  powder 
was  refused,  when  he  threw  the  tobacco  into  the  river. 
Finding  that  he  was  there  for  no  good,  many  of  his  war- 
riors left  him  and  returned  to  the  Crow  camp.  Others 
visited  the  fort,  but  finding  the  doors  closed  against  them 
attempted  to  shake  hands  with  the  whites  over  the  walls, 
which  their  height  prevented.  Arrapooash  was  grealty  of- 
fended against  these  who  favored  the  whites  and  ordered 
them  to  return  home.  After  remaining  near  the  fort  several 
days  he  left  with  a  greatly  diminished  force  and  returned 
home.  Not  long  after  this  Arrapooash  fell  in  a  battle  with 
tlie  Gros  Ventres  not  far  beyond  Fort  Benton. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  his  power  as  a  medicine 
man.  He  once  described  two  horses  which  he  said  he  had 
ibeen  informed  by  dreams  were  in  the  Piegan  camp.  One 
horse  was  a  pinto  with  a  large  black  spot  on  each  flank, 
his  ears  were  red,  and  he  was  otherwise  peculiarly  marked, 
the  other  gray  of  peculiar  markings.  These  horses  he  said 
he  must  capture  and  a  party  of  warriors  accompanied  him 
for  that  purpose.     They    approached    the    camp    of    their 
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enemies  at  night,  crept  into  it  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
two  horses  with  which  they  escaped.  When  it  grew  light 
enough  to  make  out  the  color  of  the  animals,  behold!  they 
were  the  very  horses  described  by  Arrapooash  as  seen  in 
his  dreams. 

Arrapooash  was  a  great  friend  of  the  white  people  and 
even  the  trading  post  of  Fort  McKenzie  was  regarded  by 
him  with  friendly  eyes.  Finding,  however,  the  Blackfeet 
were  supplied  there  with  arms  and  ammunitions,  he  com- 
plained that  the  white  men  whom  they  treated  as  friends 
afforded  to  their  enemies  the  means  of  killing  them  and 
requested  that  the  sale  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  be  dis- 
continued. Finding,  however,  that  his  remonstrances  pro- 
duced no  effect  and  that  the  Blackfeet  still  purchased  these 
things  as  freely  as  ever,  he  became  angry  and  undertook 
the  expedition  already  mentioned.  When  he  camped  above 
the  fort  the  whites  visited  him  and  requested  him  to  call 
at  the  fort  but  he  refused  to  do  so  and  told  them  he  was 
no  longer  their  friend.  It  was  then  that  the  presents  of 
knives  and  tobacco  were  offered. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  foresight  as  a 
medicine  man.  He  dreamed  one  spring  that  there  was  a 
gray  mare  with  a  red  face  in  the  Piegan  camp,  who  would 
that  vear  give  birth  at  one  time  to  two  colts.  He  resolved 
to  possess  himself  of  this  mare  as  a  present  for  his  squaw, 
and,  telling  of  his  intentions  in  his  village,  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  accompany  him.  He  was  laughed  at  when  he  spoke 
of  the  promised  birth  of  two  colts  and  was  asked  when 
such  a  thing  had  ever  happened.  No,  it  was  impossible, 
no  mare  ever  had  two  colts  at  once  and  this  time  his  medi- 
cine was  at  fault,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  not  and  that 
all  would  turn  out  as  promised  and  finally  a  number  of 
warriors  consented  to  accompany  him.  The  camp  was 
found,  the  mare  captured,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  de- 
scription Arrapooash  had  given  her  except  that  she  was 
lame,  and  in  time  she  gave  birth  to  the  two  colts,  thus  once 
more  confirming  before  his  people  the  greatness  of  Arra- 
pooash as  a  medicine  man. 

A    still    more    striking    instance    occurred    under    Little 
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Face's  own  observation.  Arrapooash  was  once  upon  a  visit 
with  the  River  Crows  to  the  lower  Gros  Ventres  or  Ah- 
inah-chay.  While  there  the  Gros  Ventres  stole  from  him 
a  favorite  bay  horse  and  upon  demand  being  made  for  him 
failed  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  Arrapooash  was  very 
wroth,  and,  after  upbraiding  them  for  their  bad  faith, 
concluded  as  follows: 

"But  you  would  not  do  this  if  you  knew  me.  I  am 
Arrapooash ;  you  know  my  name  but  are  ignorant  of  what 
I  am  able  to  accomplish.  I  shall  leave  you  now  but  know 
that  I  am  angry  with  you  and  ere  long  you  shall  learn  my 
power  and  what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Arra- 
pooash." 

He  then  moved  away  from  this  village  one  day's  march, 
accompanied  by  his  followers  and  camped  early  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  with  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky  or  any  sign  of  impending  tempest,  but  Arrapooash 
directed  the  people  to  secure  their  lodges  with  stay  ropes 
(make  them  as  strong  as  possible  and  strengthen  them 
with  unusual  care),  setting  the  example  with  his  own 
lodge.  The  day  passed  quietly,  and  all  were  beginning  to 
think  that  the  medicine  of  Arrapooash  had  deceived  him 
for  once,  when  suddenly  from  the  interior  of  his  lodge 
came  four  loud  blasts  upon  a  large  bone  horn  he  carried. 
Said  Little  Face:  "Your  bugles  make  a  loud  noise  but  they 
are  as  nothing  to  a  blast  from  the  horn  of  Arrapooash."  The 
people  heard  the  blast  and  ran,  asking  themselves  what 
now  is  the  matter  with  Arrapooash?  When  suddenly  there 
came  a  tempest  of  wind  that  set  their  lodges  to  rocking 
like  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  such  a  wind  as  the  Crows  had 
never  known  before,  but  thanks  to  the  precaution  advised 
by  Arrapooash  not  a  lodge  was  overthrown.  Ere  long  the 
rain  commenced  to  fall  and  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing forth  all  their  water,  converting  every  ravine  into  a 
formidable  river  and  turning  the  low  ground  into  lakes. 
But  this  was  not  all,  for  as  the  rain  slacked,  tremendous 
hail  stones  came  falling  down  in  dense  masses,  crashing 
against  the  lodges  and  bounding  like  balls  all  over  the  land ; 
hail   stones  nearly  as  large   as  a  man's   fist   that   no   one 
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could  stand  against,  but  securely  sheltered  in  their  doubly 
strengthened  lodges,  the  Crows  feared  nothing,  and  after  a 
time  the  storm  passed  by  and  they  were  left  unharmed. 

"Perhaps  now  they  will  return  me  my  horse,"  said  Arra- 
pooash  to  his  wondering  band,  and  the  next  day  by  his 
orders  they  remained  in  camp.  All  understood  now  that 
the  storm  had  been  brought  by  Arrapooash  as  a  punishment 
to  the  Gros  Ventres  and  in  anxious  expectation  awaited 
the  developments  to  follow.  A  constant  watch  was  kept  in 
the  direction  of  the  Gros  Ventres  village,  for  all  felt  sure 
that  the  day  would  bring  a  delegation  of  the  repentant 
people,  and,  sure  enough,  the  sun  had  scarcely  passed  his 
highest  point  in  the  heavens  when  a  numerous  party  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  was  seen  approaching  the  camp. 
They  drew  near  and  it  was  seen  that  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Gros  Ventres  was  at  the  head,  leading  the  bay  horse 

7  O  mi 

that  had  been  stolen  from  Arrapooash,  and  behind  followed 
a  number  of  men  with  pack  animals  carrying  robes  and 
other  articles  designed  as  a  present  to  Arrapooash.  These 
were  all  spread  before  him  and  the  Gros  Ventres'  chief  thus 
addressed  him : 

"We  have  done  wrong  and  have  been  punished.  Your 
horse  was  taken  and  we  refused  to  return  it.  You  left  us 
in  anger  yesterday  morning  and  last  night  there  came  upon 
us  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  hail  that  soaked  our  houses 
so  that  many  of  them  fell  in  and  are  destroyed,  while 
others  were  filled  with  water  and  their  occupants  forced 
to  seek  shelter  where  they  could.  The  hail  beat  down  our 
corn  and  pumpkins,  and  our  fields  that  in  the  morning 
promised  a  rich  harvest  are  now  desolate,  and  where  shall 
we  look  for  food  for  the  coming  winter?  But  we  do  not 
complain  for  we  deserved  it.  We  now  return  your  horse 
and  bring-  you  besides  a  large  present  of  robes  and  other 
things,  which  we  expect  you  to  accept  and  turn  from  your 
anger  against  us  that  we  receive  no  further  punishment." 

To  this  Arrapooash  made  answer  that  he  bore  the  Gros 
Ventres  no  ill  will.  They  spoke  the  language  of  the  Crows 
and  he  wished  to  regard  them  as  brothers.  "I  will  accept 
your   presents,"   he   concluded,   "and   injure   you   no   more, 
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but  you  did  well  to  curb  my  displeasure,  for  this  winter  I 
should  cause  such  storms  of  snow  to  come  upon  you  as 
were  never  witnessed.  I  would  have  heaped  it,  over  your 
villages  so  that  you  could  not  have  escaped  and  must  have 
perished.  They  are  fools  who  incur  the  resentment  of 
Arrapooash." 

At  this  point  Little  Face  said  these  were  all  the  instances 
of  Arrapooash's  skill  and  power  as  a  medicine  man  of 
which  he  was  personally  cognizant  that  he  could  remember, 
but  he  had  heard  of  another  instance  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  old  men  which  was  no  doubt  true.  It 
happened  when  Arrapooash  was  a  young-  man,  when  the 
tribe  was  still  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The 
Crows  were  at  war  with  four  tribes,  viz.,  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Powder  People  aud  Wolves,  but  they  were  very 
powerful  there  and  not  afraid  of  them  all.  Once  their 
scouts  came  in  and  reported  a  large  village  of  their  enemies 
higher  up  the  river  and  it  was  resolved  to  leave  behind  the 
children  and  old  men  and  women  and  proceed  against  the 
enemy  with  all  the  young  men  and  women  and  warriors 
able  to  fight.  As  they  were  about  to  start  someone  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  and  said :  "You  are  fools.  What 
do  you  expect  to  do?  It  is  vain  to  go  against  the  enemy 
without  the  guidance  of  Arrapooash  and  he  is  not  among 
you.  You  have  not  even  consulted  him.  Go  now  and  per- 
suade him  to  become  your  leader." 

The  Crows  thought  well  of  the  counsel  and  sought  Arra- 
pooash, where  he  sat  silent  in  his  lodge,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  warlike  preparations  around  him.  They  stated 
their  desire  that  he  should  lead  them  and  awaited  his  an- 
swer. When  it  came,  it  was  not  favorable  to  their  wishes. 
"Why,''  they  demanded,  "will  you  not  bear  the  pipe  for 
us?"  "Because  I  do  not  like  the  composition  of  your 
party,"  was  the  reply.  "There  are  too  many  boys  and 
young  women  whose  giddiness  will  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief." "But  you  must  go,"  they  said,  "we  can  not  succeed 
without  you  and  we  will  not  listen  to  a  refusal."  "Well," 
said  he,  "as  you  insist  and  as  I  wish  the  Crows  success 
over  their  enemies  I  will  go  with  you,  but  only  on  one  con- 
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dition — no  one  must  kill  or  injure  a  single  bird  during  our 
march  upon  the  enemy's  village,  otherwise  harm  will  befall 
us." 

The  required  promise  was  made  and  the  expedition 
started.  All  remembered  the  injunction  concerning  the 
birds  and  were  careful  that  not  even  by  accident  should 
one  be  injured.  It  was  in  the  spring  and  the  young  birds 
were  just  beginning  to  fly,  rising  in  the  air,  fluttering  a 
few  yards,  and  then  sinking  to  the  earth  again.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  these  young  birds  fluttered  past  a  young 
squaw,  who  afterwarls  became  the  mother  of  the  present 
chief  Blackfoot,  when  she  thoughtlessly  struck  at  it  with 
her  whip  and  unfortunately  killed  it.  The  circumstance 
was  reported  to  Arrapooash,  who  went  to  the  spot  and  for 
some  time  stood  gazing  at  the  frightened  girl  in  silence. 
"It  might  have  been  more  serious,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  I 
divine  that  for  the  killing  of  the  bird  that  one  life  shall  be 
lost;  but  this  girl's  brother  will  fall  in  the  battle  we  are 
to  fight  at  the  village." 

The  expedition  then  moved  on  and  in  due  time  reached 
the  village.  Here  they  fought  a  fierce  battle  with  their 
enemies  and  routed  them  with  great  loss,  but  the  only  one 
killed  among  the  Crows  was  a  young  man,  the  brother  of 
the  girl  who  struck  and  killed  the  bird  with  her  riding 
whip. 

(In  reference  to  the  known  friendship  of  Arrapooash  for 
the  whites  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  white  men  who  in 
his  day  visited  the  camp  invariably  inquired  for  his  lodge 
and  would  stop  nowhere  else  when  they  could  receive  his 
hospitality.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that  this  was  never  re- 
fused to  them. — J.   H.   B.) 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  sketch,  the  reference  to 
Arapooish  (Arrapooash)  by  Washington  Irving  is  interest- 
ing. In  the  "Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,"  Irving 
describes  Arapooish's  account  of  the  Crow  country  as  given 
to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany. 

"Before  we  accompany  Captain  Bonneville  into  the  Crow 
country,  we  will  impart  a  few  facts  about  this  wild  region 
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and  the  wild  people  that  inhabit  it.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  precise  boundaries,  if  there  are  any  of  the  country 
claimed  by  the  Crows.  It  appears  to  extend  from  the  Black 
Hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including-  a.  part  of  their 
lofty  ranges,  and  embracing-  many  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
watered  by  the  Wind  river,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Powder 
river,  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country 
varies  in  soil  and  climate,  there  are  vast  plains  of  sand 
and  clay,  stubbed  with  large  red  sand  hills;  other  parts  are 
mountainous  and  picturesque,  it  possesses  warm  springs, 
coal  mines,  and  abounds  with  game. 

Let  us  give  the  account  of  the  country  as  rendered  by 
Arapooish,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the 
Rock  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

"  'The  Crow  country/  said  he,  4s  a  good  country.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place;  while 
you  are  .in  it  you  fare  well;  whenever  you  go  out  of  it, 
whichever  wa}r  you  travel  you  fare  worse.  If  you  go  to  the 
south,  you  have  to  wander  over  great  barren  plains;  the 
water  is  warm  and  bad  and  you  meet  with  fever  and  ague. 
To  the  north  it  is  cold;  the  winters  are  long  and  bitter 
and  there  is  no  grass;  you  can  not  keep  horses  there  but 
must  travel  with  dogs.     What  is  a  country  without  horses? 

"  'On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle  about 
in  canoes  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out;  they  are 
always  taking  fish  bones  out  of  their  mouths;  fish  is  poor 
food. 

"  'To  the  east  they  dwell  in  villages ;  they  live  well,  but 
they  drink  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri —  that  is  bad. 
A  Crow's  dog  would  not  drink  such  water. 

"  'About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country;  good 
water,  good  grass,  plenty  of  buffalo.  In  summer  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  the  Crow  country,  but  in  winter  it  is 
cold;  the  grass  is  gone  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the 
horses. 

"  fThe  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  It 
has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains,  all  kinds  of 
climates  and  good  things  for  every  season.  When  the  sum- 
mer heats  scorch  the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the 
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mountains,  where  the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh, 
and  the  bright  streams  come  tumbling  out  of  the  snow 
banks.  There  you  can  hunt  the  elk,  the  deer  and  the  ante- 
lope when  their  skins  are  fit  for  dressing;  there  you  will 
find  plenty  of  white  bears  and  mountain  sheep. 

"  'In  the  autumn  when  your  horses  are  fat  and  strong 
from  the  mountain  pastures  you  can  go  down  into  the 
plains  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap  beaver  on  the  streams. 
And  when  winter  comes  on,  vou  can  take  shelter  in  the 
woody  bottoms  along  the  rivers ;  there  you  will  find  buffalo 
meat  for  yourselves  and  cottonwood  bark  for  your  horses, 
or  you  may  winter  in  the  Wind  river  valley,  where  there  is 
salt  weed  in  abundance. 

"  'The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  Every- 
thing good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no  country  like 
the  Crow  country. 

"Such  is  the  eulogium  on  his  country  by  Arapooish." 

TATTOOED  FOREHEAD 

A  Chief  of  Early  Times 

Says  Little  Face,  the  first  chief  of  any  prominence  after 
the  Child  of  the  Sun  was  the  Tattooed  Forehead.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1750,  and  met  his  death 
about  1815  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-five.  He  was  distin- 
guished above  all  other  Crows  for  his  great  cunning,  and, 
though  a  brave  and  skillful  Avarrior,  gained  success  over  his 
enemies  rather  by  craftiness  than  courage.  Several  in- 
stances of  his  career  illustrative  of  this  quality  are  still 
related  by  the  Crows.  Upon  two  different  occasions  he 
entered  the  camp  of  his  enemies  in  open  day,  disguised  as 
a  squaw,  and,  with  his  hair  hanging  down  over  his  face, 
pretended  to  be  nearly  blind  and  groped  his  way  through 
the  camp  supported  by  a  stick.  Such  a  sight  is  not  un- 
common in  an  Indian  village  as  the  smokiness  of  their 
lodges,  the  glare  of  the  snow  in  winter  and  the  effect  of 
the  paint  so  freely  applied  to  their  faces,  produces  frequent 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  in  many  cases  total 
blindness.    No  notice,  therefore,  was  taken  of  the  Tattooed 
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Forehead  as  he  picked  his  way  with  seeming  difficulty 
through  camp,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  discovered 
;i  single  warrior  walking  slowly  before  him  at  some  dis- 
tance from  anyone.  Creeping  up  behind  him  the  Tattooed 
Forehead  seized  him  around  the  body  with  one  of  his 
powerful  arms,  pinning  close  the  arms  of  his  foe,  and  with 
his  other  hand  covered  his  mouth  and  nose  so  that  he  could 
neither  cry  out  nor  breathe,  and  thus  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  held  him  firmly  till  he  was  smothered  to  death. 

The  feigning  of  idiocy  was  a  favorite  stratagem  of  the 
Tattooed  Forehead,  as  the  prairie  tribes,  like  most  other 
Indians,  seldom  killed  such  a  person  under  the  belief  that 
they  are  possessed  with  a  spirit  who  would  bring  great 
mischief  upon  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  A  party  of  Crows 
led  by  him  once  discovered  five  Assiniboines  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley  and  pursued  them  until  they  took  refuge 
in  a  hole  that  afforded  them  such  excellent  cover  that  the 
Crows  dared  not  assail  them.  Drawing  the  bullet  out  of 
his  gun,  Tattooed  Forehead  pretended  to  be  crazy  and  ran 
chattering  and  gesticulating  towards  the  Assiniboines,  who 
suffered  him  to  come  up,  when  he  said  to  them  in  their  own 
language:  "It  is  a  pity  that  such  fine  men  should  be  killed. 
Here  is  my  gun  loaded  with  four  balls  which  I  will  change 
for  one  of  yours.  Take  it  as  it  will  kill  more."  Believing 
him  to  be  a  friend,  the  unsuspecting  Assiniboines  made  the 
exchange,  and  Tattooed  Forehead  was  enabled  to  see  that 
they  had  but  two  guns  in  all.  Hastening  back  to  the  Crows 
he  obtained  another  gun  from  which  he  likewise  drew  the 
balls,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  Assiniboines,  obtained  their 
other  gun  for  it,  leaving  them  defenseless.  He  then  led  his 
party  to  the  charge  and  killed  them  all  without  any  loss  to 
his  own  side. 

Tattooed  Forehead  was  one  winter  day  hunting  alone  on 
foot  at  a  considerable  distance  from  camp.  He  had  killed  a 
fine  buffalo  and  was  regaling  himself  upon  the  raw  liver, 
a  great  delicacy  to  the  Indian  palate,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  in  the  ardor  of  the  hunt  he  had  strayed 
too  far  and  was  in  great  danger  from  the  Assiniboine  war 
parties  liable  to  be  lurking  in  that  locality.     In  this  emer- 
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gency  his  usual  cunning  came  to  his  aid,  and,  taking-  from 
his  pouch,  a  quantity  of  white  paint,  he  soon  smeared  his 
face  till  it  was  as  white  as  snow.  The  raw  liver  then  fur- 
nished him  the  means  of  daubing-  his  mouth  with  a  great 
blotch  of  red  when  he  presented  to  the  Indian  eyes  as 
uncouth  and  amusing  appearance  as  the  most  elaborately 
painted  clown  does  to  the  frequenter  of  the  sawdust  arena. 
This  done,  he  heaped  the  snow  over  the  carcass  of  the  buf- 
falo so  that  it  could  be  discovered  only  on  near  approach  and 
set  out  for  the  village.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  vicinity  of 
the  buffalo  when  he  was  discovered  by  a  numerous  party 
of  Assiniboines,  like  himself  on  foot,  who  immediately  gave 
chase.  Though  a  good  runner,  Tattooed  Forehead  chose  not 
to  exert  himself  greatly  in  the  deep  snow  in  which  he  then 
was  involved,  but  trusted  rather  to  his  cunning  till  he 
should  arrive  on  better  ground.  His  enemies,  therefore, 
gained  upon  him  and  were  soon  close  at  hand,  when  Tat- 
tooed Forehead  suddenly  turned  and  faced  them  and  as- 
sumed in  his  best  manner  the  expression  and  demeanor  of 
an  idiot.  This,  combined  with  the  ludicrous  coloring  on 
his  face,  struck  the  Assiniboines  with  surprise  and  caused 
them  to  stop  and  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 
Tattooed  Forehead  laughed  as  'loudly  as  any  of  them  and 
behaved  as  foolish  as  possible,  though  watching  their  every 
movement  with  a  wary  eye.  When  they  would  attempt  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  strange  creature  they  had  found, 
he  would  retreat  before  them  with  a  foolish  air  and  thus 
led  them  amused  and  laughing  towards  his  camp  till  clear 
of  the  deep  snow  where  he  dared  trust  to  his  feet.  He  then 
skillfully  carried  on  the  farce  till  he  had  gained  some  dis- 
tance from  them  and  suddenly  leaped  forward  at  his  best 
speed.  The  Assiniboines  followed  some  distance,  but,  see- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  escape,  fired  a  volley  which 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  back  and  then  gave  up  the 
pursuit. 

The  craftiness  of  Tattooed  Forehead  was  exhibited  even 
in  his  death.  He  was  a  practical  joker  and  there  was  in 
the  Crow  village  a  man  who  had  been  the  recipient  of 
many  of  his  best  sallies  and  had  given  good  ones  in  return, 
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so  that  all  their  lives  had  been  passed  in  practicing  upon 
each  other  their  arts.  Tins  in  their  old  age  finally  led  to  a 
quarrel  and  Tattooed  Forehead,  smarting  under  the  taunts 
of  the  other  said  smilingly,  "I  will  kill  you  for  this."  The 
other,  deceived  by  his  manner,  supposed  it  only  a  joke  and 
made  no  effort  to  defend  himself,  when  Tattooed  Forehead, 
having  satisfied  the  demands  of  honor  by  the  warning  he 
had  spoken,  suddenly  drew  an  arrow  and  shot  the  other 
through  the  breast.  Though  mortally  wounded  he  sup- 
ported himself  long  enough  to  fit  an  arrow  to  his  own  bow, 
and  in  a  moment  Tattooed  Forehead,  though  he  attempted 
to  dodge  the  shaft,  received  it  in  a  mortal  spot  and  both 
fell  to  the  ground  and  expired  together. 

REDSTICKS  AND  FOXES 

The  Redsticks  and  Foxes  are  two  opposing  orders  or  asso- 
ciations among  the  Crows  whose  object  seems  to  be  entirely 
to  seduce  one  another's  wives.  It  is  the  study  of  the  Red- 
stick  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  wife  of  a  Fox  and  win 
her  to  improper  intimacy  with  him,  while  the  Fox  employs 
all  his  arts  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  like  purpose  with 
the  wife  of  a  Redstick.  These  attempts  may  be  and  are 
made  without  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
not  until  the  beginning  of  spring  that  they  have  their  full 
fruition  in  what  is  termed  wife-stealing.  From  that  time 
until  about  the  period  the  first  snow  falls  or  the  leaves 
turn  red  any  member  of  either  band  who  any  time  during 
the  year  previous  had  won  the  wife  of  any  member  of  the 
opposing  band  from  the  allegiance  due  her  lord  is  privileged 
to  go  to  her  lodge  and  say,  "Come  with  me;  you  remember 
such  a  time  and  such  a  place."  If  she  hangs  down  her  head 
in  shame  or  confesses  the  deed,  her  husband  says  to  her, 
"Go  with  him,"  and  she  is  no  longer  a  wife  of  his.  If  she 
denies  the  charge,  the  warrior  who  claims  her  swears  to  it 
if  true,  and  his  oath  settles  the  matter  in  his  favor  and  she 
must  accompany  him.  She  then  becomes  the  wife  of  her 
seducer,  and  as  soon  afterward  as  possible,  usually  the  next 
day,  his  society  gives  a  dance  in  his  honor.     At  the  time 
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appointed,  they  repair  to  the  place  designated  for  the  cere- 
mony, arrayed  in  all  their  finery  and  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous drums  form  in  a  close  circle,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
facing  inwards,  and,  singing  in  time  with  the  beat  of  the 
drums,  move  slowly  around  to  the  left  by  a  slight  leap  from 
both  feet.  At  certain  points  in  the  song  drums  beat 
with  a  louder  stroke,  the  song  becomes  a  yell,  and  the 
circle  is  lifted  high  in  the  air  as  all,  in  time  with  the  drums, 
leap  upward  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the  drums  die  away 
to  a  softer  beat,  the  song  is  resumed,  and  the  movement  of 
the  feet  again  becomes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  warrior 
in  whose  honor  the  dance  is  given,  accompanied  by  his 
stolen  bride,  parade  on  horseback  outside  the  circle,  riding 
alternately  forward  and  back,  several  other  persons  gaudily 
dressed  attending  them  riding  in  the  opposite  directions. 
The  dance  I  saw  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  During  this  time 
the  opposing  band  gathered  nearby  and  indulged  in  jeers 
and  taunts,  generally  directed  against  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  stolen,  which  is  painted  in  the  darkest 
colors,  and  the  language  used  is  of  the  foulest  kind  viewed 
from  the  civilized  standpoint.  The  ceremony  is  witnessed 
by  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  who  turn  out  in  large 
numbers,  and  thus  children  but  just  beginning  to  lisp  their 
first  words  receive  impressions  abhorrent  to  our  civilized 
perceptions.  When  the  season  of  wife  stealing  is  over  a 
reckoning  follows  and  the  successful  band  may  boast  for 
the  ensuing  year  over  the  superior  virtue  of  their  women. 
A  great  many  of  the  Crows  belong  to  neither  band  and  are 
thus  exempt  from  the  loss  of  their  wives  in  this  manner, 
as  each  band  must  confine  its  operations  entirely  to  the 
opposing  society.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the 
young  or  newly  married  and  childless  wives  alone  that  are 
liable  to  this  penalty  of  adulterous  intercourse,  but  old 
women,  although  they  be  the  mothers  of  numerous  children, 
may,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  from  virtue,  be  claimed 
in  this  manner  and  separated  from  husband  and  children 
as  well. 
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SEPARATION   OF  THE    RIVER  AND   MOUNTAIN 

CROWS 

After  the  split  upon  the  North  Platte,  when  the  Minne- 
tarees  Left  the  Crows  and  moved  to  the  Mandans,  no  further 
division  occurred  until  the  time  of  Arrapooash  and  Long 
Hair.  These  men  were  rivals  and  though  living  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  each  other,  each  aspired  to  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  following  of  the  tribe  was  divided  between 
them.  The  larger  number  and  better  class  of  the  Crows 
adhered  to  Long  Hair,  but  the  following  of  Arrapooash 
was  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  tribe.  For  a  long- 
time after  this  tacit  division  was  made  the  two  bands  con- 
tinued to  dwell  together,  but  in  time  the  jealousy  grew 
greater  and  they  would  frequently  separate  for  several 
months,  sometimes  for  a  year  or  two,  the  band  of  Arra- 
pooash frequenting  the  prairie  country  between  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  rivers,  while  Long  Hair  led  his  followers 
to  the  old  familiar  haunts  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  game  was  always  abundant  and  they  were  enabled 
to  provide  for  their  Avants  far  better  than  in  the  lower 
country.  These  bands  still  occasionally  came  together  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  is 
still  rife  and  a  reunion  in  spite  of  the  desire  for  it  enter- 
tained by  the  present  chiefs  is  quite  problematical   (1876). 

The  vice  of  intemperance  is  prevalent  among  the  River 
Crows  and  they  are  poorer  in  horses  and  all  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  which  induces  the  Mountain  Crows  to 
regard  them  with  contempt,  while  the  former  are  jealous  of 
the  greater  wealth  of  the  latter,  and  besides  there  are  many 
renegades  among  them  from  the  Mountain  Crows  who  are 
ashamed  to  return  to  their  own  band  and  exert  themselves 
to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  envy,  jealousy  and  mistrust. 
The  two  bands  have  their  distinguishing  names  and,  had 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  among  them  been  deferred  a 
few  years,  they  would  now  be  probably  recognized  by  us  as 
two  distinct  tribes,  as  much  are  the  Crows  and  Minne- 
tarees,  the  Gros  Ventres  and  the  Arapahoes,  the  Pawnees 
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and  the  Arickarees.     They  are   now  called   the   Mountain 
Crows  and  the  River  Crows. 

Gros  Ventres 

The  Gros  Ventres  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Arapahoes. 
The  separation  was  the  result  of  a  dissension,  and,  the 
Gros  Ventres,  migrating  north  and  being  kindly  received 
tby  the  Blackfeet  and  invited  to  remain  in  their  country, 
have  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  (nineteenth) 
century  dwelt  about  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  until 
of  late  years  been  regarded  popularly  as  a  band  of  the 
Blackfoot  nation.  They,  however,  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  parent  tribe  and  formerly  made  periodical 
visits  to  their  former  home.  Renegade  Arapahoes  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  among  them,  and  the  Arapahoes  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  them  as  a  part  of  their  own  people. 
As  late  as  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Arapahoes  were 
at  war  with  the  whites,  they  sent  envoys  to  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres to  entreat  their  co-operation,  but  the  latter  held  fast  to 
their  old  traditions  of  amity  toward  the  whites  and  only  a 
small  number  were  found  willing  to  listen  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Arapahoe  plenipotentiaries.  These  few,  after  having 
removed  for  a  day  or  two  to  a  separate  camp  to  await 
accessions  of  strength,  were  fain  to  drop  the  project  and 
rejoin  their  people  in  the  general  village. 

From  the  earliest  times  that  the  whites  were  familiar 
with  Blackfoot  affairs  they  found  them  and  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres on  the  most  friendly  footing  toward  each  other.  The 
hunting  and  war  parties  pursued  the  chase  and  sought  the 
enemv  in  common,  thev  intermarried,  and  the  Gros  Ventres 
though  perpetuating  their  mother  tongue  were  in  danger  of 
ultimately  losing  it,  so  general  began  to  be  the  use  of  the 
Blackfoot  dialect  among  them.  This  friendly  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  1861,  and  the  rupture  that  then 
ensued  was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  that  a  few 
calm  words  would  have  readily  explained,  and  the  subse- 
quent ill  feeling  with  its  train  of  petty  hostilities  been 
averted. 

In  the  fall  of  this,  year  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  in  a  raiding 
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expedition  stole  some  horses  from  the  camp  of  the  Gros 
Ventres,  then  located  upon  the  Missouri  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  miles  below  Fort  Benton.  Retreating  with  their 
spoils,  they,  to  throw  pursuers  off  the  track,  resorted  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Piegan  camp  on  the  Marias  river,  some 
twelve  miles  below  Fort  Benton,  and  left  a  number  of  the 
horses,  continuing  their  flight  with  the  remainder.  The 
Gros  Ventres  pursuing  in  hot  haste  found  the  abandoned 
horses  as  they  supposed  in  the  hands  of  the  Piegans,  and, 
boiling  with  indignation  at  such  perfidious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  professed  friends,  inconsiderately  and  without  seek- 
ing an  explanation,  attacked  the  Piegan  camp.  In  the  con- 
flict that  ensued  an  old  Piegan  chief  was  slain,  and  the 
enraged  Piegans  had  no  thought  but  of  vengeance.  The 
news  of  the  outrage  was  spread  by  runners  throughout  the 
entire  Blackfoot  domain  and  for  a  time  the  tumult  of 
preparation,  the  gathering  of  parties  of  excited  warriors  in 
all  the  bands,  the  threats  of  dire  retaliation  seemed  to 
threaten  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  presumptuous  Gros 
Ventres.  But  fickleness  and  inability  for  continued  opera- 
tions of  any  magnitude  innate  in  the  Indian  breast  resulted 
in  the  collapse  of  the  threatened  war,  and  the  relentless 
hatred  that  has  since  existed  between  the  Gros  Ventres  and 
the  Blackfeet  bands  has  found  expression  only  in  the  petty 
marauding  expeditions,  the  stealing  of  horses,  the  destruc- 
tion of  stragglers  which  usually  constitute  the  warfare  of 
the  Western  Indians.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  with- 
out interruption  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  a  council  was  held  at  Fort 
Benton,  in  which  Blackfeet  bands,  Gros  Ventres  and  Assini- 
boines  were  represented,  which  resulted  in  mutual  pledges 
to  preserve  the  peace  that  were  almost  immediately  violated. 
The  bitterness  engendered  between  the  Gros  Ventres  and 
Blackfeet  in  1861  has  yet  to  be  provided  with  a  cure.  As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  December,  1874,  a  Gros  Ventres 
was  killed  in  sight  of  Fort  Benton  by  a  war  party  of 
Piegans   in   ambuscade    at   the   upper .  end    of   the   Coulee 
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through  which   the  Milk  river  road  ascends  from  the  Mis- 
souri valley. 


Informaion    obtained    from    Father    Imoda    and    other    sources. 

ST.    PETER'S    MISSION 

Although  Father  De  Smet  and  others  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  Montana  early  visited  the  camps  of  the  Black- 
foot  nation  and  held  religious  services  there,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  did  not  find  itself  in  a  position  numerically  and 
financially  to  attempt  the  establishment  among  them  of  a 
permanent  mission  until  the  year  1859.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year,  Father  Hoecken  selected  a  site  upon  the  Teton  river, 
about  ten  miles  below  the  present  Blackfoot  agency,  and 
distant  from  Fort  Benton  some  75  miles,  where  three  small 
cabins  were  erected  and  occupied  during  the  winter.  Father 
Hoecken  had  been  joined  by  Father  Imoda  in  October,  1859, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1860  the  location  of  the  mission  was 
changed  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  to  the  south  bank 
of  Sun  river,  about  eight  miles  above  the  site  of  the  present 
Fort  Shaw.  Soon  afterward  Father  Hoecken  withdrew 
and  as  the  Society  was  unable  to  fill  his  place  at  the  time, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  temporarily  to  suspend  the  mission, 
and  when  it  was  re-established  it  was  decided  to  locate  it 
at  Fort  Benton,  where  the  ample  accommodations  of  Fort 
Campbell,  not  occupied  as  a  trading  post,  had  been  ten- 
dered them  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
Thither  Father  Imoda  and  Giorda,  joined  subsequently  by 
Father  Menetrey,  repaired  in  October,  1861,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  a  site  was  chosen 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Deep  Creek  and  the  mission  removed  thither,  so  that  the 
Indians  could  settle  and  farm.  This  place  has  since  been 
popularly  christened  the  Old  Mission.  Father  Ravalli 
came  in  the  summer  and  Father  Kuppens  in  the  fall  of 
1864.  Father  Menetrey  had  withdrawn  in  the  fall  of  1863 
and  here  an  attempt  was  made  for  three  successive  sum- 
mers, '63-1-5,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty   of  irrigating  they   had   very   indifferent   success 
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except  in  1864,  when  the  unusual  rains  enabled  the  realiza- 
tion of  a.  fair  erop.  The  advice  of  practical  fanners  having 
been  sought  and  the  fathers  finding-  that  a  ditch  seven 
miles  in  length  would  be  required  to  irrigate  successfully, 
another  removal  was  determined  upon,  and  the  fathers, 
having  a  satisfactory  location  south  of  and  five  miles  from 
Bird-Tail  Station  upon  a  small  creek  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
souri, the  construction  of  the  new  mission,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  was  begun  there  in  the  fall 
of  1865.  The  creek  was  called  St.  John's  Creek,  in  honor 
of  the  saint  upon  whose  day  the  site  was  selected.  Father 
Imoda  and  other  fathers  successively  occupied  the  new 
buildings  in  the  fall  of  1865,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  that  they  were  in  a  sufficient  state  of  for- 
wardness to  admit  of  the  final  abandonment  of  the  old  mis- 
sion. The  removal  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1866  and 
immediately  after  the  killing  at  the  old  mission.  The  re- 
moval occurred  sooner  on  account  of  the  killing,  as  they 
would  not  have  done  so  otherwise  till  a  little  later.  The 
old  mission  buildings  were  occupied  in  September,  1866. 
They  remained  nine  months  and  then  went  to  Fort  Shaw. 
Here  irrigation  was  feasible,  the  ground  productive,  and 
good  crops  have  been  secured  from  year  to  year. 

The  mission  is  still  held  by  the  Society,  and,  although 
Father  Imoda,  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  finds  but  little 
time  to  occupy  it  in  person,  owing  to  his  continued  and 
untiring  labors  among  the  whites  from  Helena  to  Fort  Ren- 
ton  and  the  Blackfeet  in  their  haunts  upon  the  Teton  and 
in  the  region  to  the  northward. 

I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  get  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  missionary  work  among  the  Blackfeet. 
Father  Imoda  says  that  up  to  the  date  of  January  1,  1875, 
some  two  thousand  have  been  baptized  in  the  various  bands, 
some  marriages  solemnized,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases  a 
slight  impression  made  upon  their  religious  convictions, 
but  except  these  slight  results,  the  state  of  religion  among 
the  Blackfeet  is  about  where  it  was  when  they  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  white  men. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  FUR  TRADE  OF  THE  UPPER 

MISSOURI   RIVER. 

(Continuation  of  Bradley  manuscript,  article  published  in 

Volume  8,  Page  177.) 

Captain  Williams'  party  was  now  reduced  to  ten  men,  in- 
cluding himself;  their  horses  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians;  and  with  sad  hearts  and  in  dejected  spirits  they 
abandoned  their  design  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  caching  their  peltries  and  other  effects,  made  their  toil- 
some and  dangerous  way  on  foot  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  Once  more  they  paused  to  set  their  traps 
and  pursue  their  vocation.  But  their  operations  in  this  re- 
gion do  not  belong  to  an  account  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Upper 
Missouri.  And  we  will  only  say  that  one  by  one  they  were 
killed  off  by  the  surrounding  tribes  until  at  last  only  Captain 
Williams  and  two  of  his  men  survived,  the  former  of  whom 
made  his  way  back  to  Missouri,  while  the  two  latter  finally 
reached  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico. 

When  the  War  of  1812  wrought  the  dissolution  of  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  company  a  lull  fell  upon  the  fur  trade  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  that  lasted  for  several  years.  It  was  first  broken 
by  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Immel  and  Jones,  who,  about  the 
year  1819,  led  a  considerable  party  of  trappers  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  but  never  passed  down  again, 
and  but  for  the  light  thrown  on  their  fate  by  Indian  tradition, 
it  would  always  have  remained  a  mystery.  It  appears  that 
they  followed  the  Yellowstone  River  to  its  source  in  the 
mountains,  trapped  successfully,  accumulating  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beaver  skins,  and  then  commenced  their  return.  They 
were  observed  by  a  superior  force  of  Blood  Indians,  who,  in 
or  near  the  Yellowstone  Canyon,  succeeded  in  surprising  them 
and  massacred  the  entire  party,  capturing  their  arms,  furs 
and  other  effects.  A  Blood  Indian  who  participated  in  the 
fight  related  these  particulars  to  Major  Culbertson  some 
twenty  years  afterward;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
movements  of  this  unfortunate  party  and  of  their  unhappy 
fate. 
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General  William  H.  Ashley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  St. 
Louis,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry,  whom  we  have  seen 
a  partner  in  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  was  first  to  revive 
the  fur  trade  in  the  remote  West.  His  first  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  sixty  men,  ascended  the  Missouri  with  keel- 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  in  1822,  where  they 
built  a  fort.  From  this  point  small  bands  of  trappers  spread 
themselves  over  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone,  hunting,  trapping  and  trading  with  the  In- 
dians ;  and  an  exploring  party  led  by  Smith,  Fitzpatrick  and 
Sublette,  crossed  the  mountains  to  Green  River.  This  party 
was  robbed  by  unknown  Indians  of  all  its  horses  in  Green 
River  Valley,  but  made  its  way  safely  back  with  such  favor- 
able reports  of  the  fur-bearing  capacities  of  that 
distant  region  that  General  Ashley  determined  to 
make  it  the  principal  scene  of  his  future  opera- 
tions. A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  1823  confirmed 
him  in  this  resolution.  On  his  way  down  the  Missouri 
from  his  Yellowstone  post  with  a  keel-boat  loaded  with 
valuable  furs,  he  stopped  at  the  Arickaree  village.  Here 
a  difficulty  arose  with  these  Indians  in  consequence  of  their 
quarrelsome  disposition,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  that  they  had  just  obtained  from  the  Gen- 
eral in  trade,  they  attacked  the  boat  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. A  desperate  fight  ensued  and  after  losing  eighteen  of 
his  men  the  General  with  a  handful  of  survivors,  worked  the 
boat  out  of  range  and  made  their  way  safely  to  Fort  Cal- 
houn, a  military  post,  built  a  short  time  previously  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Council  Bluffs. 

War  having  been  thus  declared,  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  was  done 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  a.  portion  of  its  garrison 
crossing  the  mountains  to  Green  River,  where  they  arrived 
only  after  losing  several  men  in  conflicts  with  Indians.  At 
this  fort  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  occurred  an 
episode  that  has  a  legitimate  place  in  our  sketch. 

The  western  boatman  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  pen 
for  there  was  in  his  life  of  exposure,  toil  and  danger,  much  to 
stamp  him  with  a  peculiar  individuality  calculated  to  attract 
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attention  and  awaken  interest.  This  class  was  peculiarly 
American  and  Western  and  came  into  existence  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  increasing  settlements 
upon  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  created  an  extensive 
commerce  which  in  the  absence  of  railroads  and  steamboats 
was  carried  on  in  their  pirogues,  barges  and  keel-boats. 

In  those  early  days  during  the  season  of  navigation  the 
spectator,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississipi  and  the  Ohio, 
might  almost  at  any  time  behold  the  pleasant  picture  of  one 
of  these  boats  floating  lazily  with  the  current  amid  green 
banks  and  tree-clad  islands  and  shores.  While  the  music 
of  the  boat  horn  and  fiddle,  of  which  the  boatmen  were  mas- 
ter, came  mellowed  by  distance  sweetly  to  his  ears  across 
the  water. 

Upon  such  occasions  their  life  appeared  one  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  but  when  the  long  and  tedious  ascent  of  the  return 
trip  came  it  was  very  different.  Then  often  stripped  to 
the  waist  with  shoulders  borne  firmly  against  the  strong 
setting  pole  they  traversed  the  running-board  pushing  with 
all  their  might,  with  bodies  thrown  forward  while  their  faces 
almost  swept  the  floor,  commencing  their  labors  with  the 
dawn  of  day  and  continuing  them  until  nightfall.  This  life 
of  constant  toil  and  exposure  rendered  them  incredibly 
strong  and  they  were  proud  to  exhibit  their  strength  in  ath- 
letic exercises  and  fist  fights.  Every  arrival  in  port  was  a 
signal  of  a  grand  carouse;  and  it  was  the  frequent  practice 
when  in  sufficient  numbers  to  "take  possession  of  the  town" 
and  overrun  and  defy  the  local  authorities  for  days  together. 
Although  their  courage,  hardihood,  strength  and  skill  with 
the  rifle  entitled  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  admiration, 
their  lawlessness  rendered  them  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  it  was  well  for  the  West  when  the  steamboat 
came  to  supercede  them  in  the  carrying  trade  of  its  streams. 

Although  when  this  occupation  was  gone  upon  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  many  of  these  boatmen  took  sendee  upon  the 
Missouri,  still  the  boatmen  developed  by  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Missouri  were  essentiallv  a  different  order  of  men.  Thev 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Canadian,  French  and 
Creoles,  though  there  were  sometimes  a  slight  intermingling 
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of  Spaniards  and  Americans.  Washington  Irving  well  sum- 
med up  the  difference  in  a  single  phrase  when  he  said,  "The 
hectoring,  extravagant,  bragging  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  gay,  grimacing,  good-humored  Canadian  voyagers." 
The  long  voyages  upon  the  Missouri  were  not  made  as  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  from  settlement  to  settlement,  amid 
banks  thickly  set  with  the  cabins  of  the  settler;  and  there- 
fore for  the  white  sweetheart  of  the  American  boatman,  the 
Canadians  and  the  Creole  were  constrained  to  substitute  a 
savage  mistress,  and  with  the  easy  adaptability  of  their  race 
became  in  outward  appearance  more  of  an  Indian  than  a 
white  man.  The  setting  pole  was  not  wholly  discarded,  but 
the  Cordelle  or  towing  line  largely  impracticable  upon  the 
densely  wooded  banks  of  the  more  Eastern  streams,  generally 
took  its  place,  and  the  merry  crew  scrambled  along  the  shore 
tugging  at  the  line,  now  struggling  with  difficulty  through 
the  willow  fringing  >of  the  banks,  again  for  miles  treading 
with  ease  the  meadow-like  valley,  and  green  grass  and  fra- 
grant flowers. 

They  were  light-hearted  and  gay  under  the  severest  toil, 
passing  the  day  in  jest  and  song  and  unmurmuring  exertion, 
at  night  throwing  themselves  down  to  rest  in  the  open  air 
upon  the  river  banks  or  the  vessel's  deck,  generally  with  no 
other  food  than  such  as  the  hunters  had  brought  down  dur- 
ing the  day  with  their  rifles.  They  lived  amid  constant 
peril,  and  grew  reckless  in  exposure,  though  less  from  a  con- 
tempt for  danger  than  the  expectation  of  escaping  it  by  good 
fortune. 

In  its  actual  presence  they  were  apt  to  be,  except  with 
good  leadership,  timid  and  irresolute — not  cowardly  often, 
but  still  without  the  desperate  daring  and  calm  self  reliance 
that  rendered  the  American  hunters  employed  in  the  fur 
trade  so  formidable. 

When  General  Ashley  recruited  men  for  the  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  number  of  American  boat- 
men entered  his  service.  Among  them  was  the  celebrated 
Mike  Fink,  who  by  his  great  strength,  pugilistic  powers, 
queer  pranks  and  skill  with  the  rifle,  obtained  the  widest 
notoriety  of  any  of  his  class.    He  was,  indeed,  as  he  himself 
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often  made  proclamation,  "a  little,  but  the  almightiest  man 
on  the  river  anyhow,"  and  as  for  his  disposition  he  tells  us 
again,  "I'm  a  Salt  River  Roarer!  I'm  chuck  full  of  fight  and 
I  love  the  women." 

Mike  accompanied  the  party  to  the  mouth  of  the  'Yellow- 
stone and  was  stationed  at  the  fort.  But  his  quarrelsome 
disposition  soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Mr.  Henry, 
who  was  in  charge,  the  difficulty  originating  in  Mike  exorbi- 
tant demands  for  whiskey,  which  the  regulations  of  the  fort 
did  not  always  permit  to  be  complied  with.  Enraged  at  the 
refusal  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  Mike  raised  his  rifle, 
fired  into  a  cask,  and  then  with  his  chums  helped  himself 
fieely  to  the  escaping  contents.  This  was  one  of  Mike's 
tricks,  but  he  indulged  in  many  others  quite  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  trouble.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse;  Mike,  under  the  constant  influence  of  whiskey,  becom- 
ing daily  more  morose  and  desperate,  until  at  last,  on  bad 
terms  with  most  of  the  garrison,  he  declared  he  would  no 
longer  live  at  the  fort,  and,  accompanied  only  by  a  youth 
named  Carpenter,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  river  bank,  fitted  it 
up  as  a  dwelling,  and  in  these  rude  quarters  passed  the 
winter. 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  induce  Carpen- 
ter to  quit  his  company,  and  foul  stories  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  connection  were  circulated,  all  of  which  reached  Mike's 
ears,  embittering  him  still  more  and  breeding  distrust  be- 
tween himself  and  Carpenter.  At  length  spring  came  and 
they  were  visited  by  some  of  their  friends  from  the  fort 
who  brought  with  them  a  supply  of  liquor  "to  rouse  Mike 
out"  and  a  grand  spree  upon  the  part  of  all  hands  was  the 
consequence.  Somewhat  mollified  by  the  liquor  and  the  at- 
tention of  his  friends,  Mike  spoke  of  his  difficulties  at  the 
fort,  and  warming  up  with  the  subject  demanded  of  Carpen- 
ter, with  reference  to  the  attempts  to  separate  them,  if  lie 
was  "going  to  turn  out  a  dog."  Carpenter  did  not  respond 
with  friendly  warmth  to  this  abrupt  demand  and  Mike  re- 
proached him  angrily.  Friends  interfered  and  the  frolic  went 
on,  Mike  and  Carpenter  drank  together  and  the  difficulty 
seemed  settled. 
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Carpenter  was  an  orphan  whom  Mike  had  adopted  and 
who,  as  Mike  expressed  it,  he  "loved  like  his  own  cub."  He 
had  instructed  the  youth  in  all  his  own  accomplishments  and 
under  his  training  Carpenter  had  become  as  expert  with  the 
rifle  a's  Mike  was  himself  and  Mike's  marksmanship  was 
something  wonderful.  To  exhibit  their  skill  and  confidence 
in  each  other,  it  had  been  their  custom  each  by  turn  to 
shoot  a  cup  of  whiskey  from  the  other's  head,  when  the  cup 
was  always  bored  without  injury  to  its  bearer.  At  the  close 
of  the  frolic,  Mike  proposed  to  put  their  friendship  to  this 
customary  proof.  Filling  a  cup  with  whiskey  he  walked  off 
some  forty  yards,  placed  it  on  his  head  and  bade  Carpenter 
fire.  Carpenter  took  his  position  with  a  boisterous  laugh 
and  with  unsteady  hand  (for  he  had  been  drinking  heavily) 
aimed  and  fired;  the  can  fell,  there  was  a  loud  shout  from  the 
spectators,  but  Fink  only  clutched  his  rifle  and  gazed 
strangely  at  Carpenter.  The  ball  had  grazed  his  head,  cut- 
ting the  scalp,  such  a  shot  as  Carpenter  had  never  made  be- 
fore. The  conviction  flashed  upon  Mike  that  he  had  meant 
to  kill  him,  and  as  he  gazed  expressions  of  surprise,  anger, 
and  regret  swept  successively  over  his  face. 

Carpenter  had  placed  the  cup  upon  his  head  and  stood 
awaiting  Mike's  shot.  The  latter  remained  motionless  with 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  Carpenter  until  the  impatience  of 
his  friends  broke  out  in  demands  why  he  did  not  shoot.  Car- 
penter, too,  pointed  to  the  cup  and  bade  him  fire  if  he  knew 
how.  The  conflict  in  Mike's  heart  was  over,  his  mind  was 
made  up,  he  stood  no  longer  irresolute. 

"Carpenter,  my  son,"  said  he  as  he  raised  his  rifle,  "I 
taught  you  to  shoot  differently  from  that  last  shot.  You've 
missed  once,  but  you  won't  again."  He  fired  and  Carpenter 
fell,  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  center  of  his  forehead.  There 
was  no  law  in  that  wild  region  to  take  cognizance  of  the  deed, 
and  no  one  dared  resent  it  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Time  wore  on  and  Mike's  only  punishment  was  the  tor- 
ments of  his  mind.  He  declared  it  an  accident,  cursed  him- 
self bitterly,  haunted  Carpenter's  grave  like  a  specter,  which 
he  watered  with  the  bitter  tears  of  remorse.  He  had  dearly 
loved  "his  boy,"  as  he  had  fondly  called  him,  and  whether 
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Carpenter  had  met  his  fate  by  accident  or  design,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Mike's  grief.  Remembering  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  to  estrange  Carpenter  from  him 
he  would  burst  into  paroxysms  of  rage  against  the  promot- 
ers, and  curse  them  deeply  as  the  authors  of  his  woes. 

Mike's  marksmanship  was  too  well  known  to  permit  many 
of  the  fort  to  believe  Carpenter's  death  the  result  of  accident. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  murderer  and  Talbott,  the  gunsmith 
of  the  fort,  was  especially  loud  and  bitter  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  deed.  This  came  to  Mike's  ears  and  he  swore  he 
would  take  Talbott's  life.  Some  time  afterward  Mike  ap- 
peared at.  the  fort  the  first  time  after  Carpenter's  death.  He 
carried  his  rifle,  his  invariable  habit,  but  lie  was  woefully 
changed  from  the  Mike  of  old.  The  sustenance  he  had  denied 
himself,  grief  and  remorse  had  transformed  him  into  a  mere 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  Besides  he  was  sick,  and  ap- 
peared like  anything  rather  than  a  minister  of  revenge.  But 
Talbott  who  saw  him  approach,  believed  that  he  came  to  take 
his  life.  He  was  at  work  in  his  shop  and  seized  a  pair  of 
pistols  from  his  bench.  "Fink,"  he  cried  as  Mike  drew  near, 
"don't  approach  me — if  you  do  you're  a  dead  man." 

"Talbott,"  replied  Mike  in  a  choking  voice,  continuing  to 
slowly  advance,  "you  needn't  be  afraid,  you've  done  me 
wrong.     I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Carpenter,  my  boy." 

"Fink,  I  know  you;  if  you  come  three  steps  nearer  I'll  fire." 

"Talbott,  you've  accused  me  of  murdering  my  boy,  Carpen- 
ter— that  I  raised  from  a  child — that  I  loved  like  a  son — 
that  I  can't  live  without,  I'm  not  mad  with  you  now,  but 
you  must  let  me  show  you  that  I  couldn't  do  it — that  I'd 
rather  died  than  done  it — that  you've  wronged  me — "  Fink 
had  continued  slowly  to  advance  with  his  gun  thrown  across 
his  arm,  but  making  no  hostile  demonstration.  While  Talbott 
thinking  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  spring,  was  extremely 
agitated  and  held  both  pistols  pointed  at  Mike's  breast.  "By 
the  Almighty  above  us,  Fink,  I'll  fire — I  don't  want  to  speak 
to  you  now — don't  put  your  foot  on  that  step — don't !" 

But  Mike  did  not  obey;  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  door,  the 
simultaneous  report  of  both  pistols  was  heard  and  Mike  fell 
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forward  into  the  room  and  expired  with  the  words  on  his 
lips  :    "I  didn't  mean  to  kill  my  boy  !" 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Talbott  himself  perished  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Missouri  in  a  skiff. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1824  General  Ashley  completed 
the  organization  of  a  party  numbering  about  two  hundred 
men,  and  with  a  numerous  train  of  pack  animals  loaded  with 
baggage  and  merchandise,  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte 
and  Sweet  Water,  discovered  and  traversed  the  since  famous 
South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  pressing  Westward 
across  Green  River,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  To  the  Southward  he  discovered  a  smaller  lake,  since 
known  by  his  name,  where  he  built  a  trading  post,  the  first 
establishment  in  Utah,  and  occupied  it  with  a  large  garrison. 
A  six  pounder  cannon  was  hauled  to  this  fort  from  Missouri 
two  years  later  and  in  1828  a  number  of  heavily  loaded 
wagons  performed  the  same  journey,  the  first  whose  rum- 
bling wheels  broke  the  stillness  of  the  South  Pass;  in  later 
years  the  highway  of  thousands  on  their  way  to  Oregon  and 
California.  Bonneville  claims  to  have  taken  the  first  wagons 
through  this  pass,  but  his  journey  was  not  performed  until 
four  years  later,  though  even  within  the  last  year  or  two  he 
has  insisted  upon  this  honor  in  a  communication  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Montana. 

(See  Historical  Contributions,  Vol.  I.  p.  106.) 

Beyond  the  mountains  a  vigorous  system  of  trapping  was 
at  once  organized,  band  of  trappers  traversed  the  country  in 
every  direction,  including  in  their  wanderings  a  large  part  of 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  California  and 
New  Mexico.  In  1825  General  Ashley  made  a  dangerous  trip 
in  bull  boats  through  a  portion  of  the  rapids  of  Green  River, 
but  was  glad  to  quit  the  stream  as  soon  as  he  found  a  suitable 
break  in  the  steep  canyons  in  which  he  had  become  involved. 
On  the  banks  of  Green  River,  where  he  abandoned  his  boats, 
he  encountered  a  band  of  trappers  led  by  one  Provo  (*Pro- 
vost,  Etienne),  of  whose  wanderings  there  appears  to  be  no 
record.  We  may  here  remark  that  a  deal  of  interesting  his- 
tory has  been  lost  because  the  heroes  of  the  fur-trade  shrank 

♦According   to   H.    M.    Chittenden,    "American    Fur   Trade    of    the    Far    West," 
volume   2,   page   796. 
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from  the  pen  that  would  have  imortalized  their  deeds. 
Sublette,  Campbell,  Fitzpatrick,  Provo,  Ogden,  Henry,  Ash- 
ley, Bridger,  and  scores  of  others  equally  deserving  of  remem- 
brance, have  passed  away  and  left  us  no  memorial  of  their 
experiences  but  what  we  can  gather  in  spite  of  their  reti- 
cence. This  is  most  unfortunate  and  what  would  otherwise 
seem  as  wealth  of  adventure  in  current  literature  shrinks  to 
the  proportions  of  abject  poverty  when  we  reflect  upon  this 
and  compare  what  is,  with  what  might  have  been. 

In  company  with  Provo  the  General  continued  his  wander- 
ings to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  there  unexpectedly  met  the 
somewhat  celebrated  Peter  Ogden  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Canadian  and  Iroquois  trappers  and  hunters.  From 
them  he  made  a  purchase  that  was  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequent fortune.  This  party  had  trapped  with  unusual  suc- 
cess and  had  accumulated  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  beaver  skins  which  their  necessities  induced 
them  to  part  with  to  the  General  for  a  small  portion  of  their 
value. 

At  this  time  the  General  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
|75,000,  but  the  furs  collected  by  his  own  people  added  to 
the  purchase  from  Ogden's  party  amounted  in  value  to  about 
•fi'00,000,  enough  to  pay  his  debts  and  leave  him  a  snug- 
fortune.  With  these  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  packs 
borne  upon  pack  animals  and  escorted  by  fifty  men  he  set 
out  for  the  Big  Horn  River.  He  made  a  successful  passage 
of  the  mountains  and  upon  reaching  the  Big  Horn  sent  back 
the  horses  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  his  men;  while  with 
twenty  men  he  fell  to  and  constructed  bull-boats  to  convey 
his  party  and  freight  to  St.  Louis.  At  this  point  a  party  of 
four  trappers  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Green  River 
built  a  boat  of  their  own,  and  sailed  in  advance,  intending  to 
trap  along  the  river  till  the  General's  party  should  overtake 
them.  When  the  General  passed  down  he  found  the  broken 
remains  of  their  boat  and  traps,  but  the  trappers  had  disap- 
peared and  from  the  evidence  presented  by  the  ground  it  was 
concluded  that  they  had  been  surprised  and  murdered  by  In- 
dians and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river.  The  run  down 
the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  was  made  without  incident, 
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but  upon  attempting  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
one  of  the  boats  sank  and  in  a  moment  its  cargo  of  thirty 
packs  of  beaver,  representing  a  money  value  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  in  the  water  and  floating  rapidly  down 
stream.  This  accident  produced  a  lively  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion, — the  excited  General  shouting  to  the  men  to  save 
the  packs.  The  men  yelling  frantically  to  one  another  while 
the  swimmers  hastily  lightened  themselves,  plunged  into  the 
river  and  splashed  after  the  vanishing  beaver  skins,  which 
danced  upon  the  water  and  swept  gaily  onward  as  if  de- 
lighted to  find  themselves  once  more  in  their  familiar  ele- 
ment. It  was  a  stirring  scene,  but  suddenly  a  new  feature 
was  added  to  the  picture.  As  if  by  magic  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  suddenly  lined  wiht  a  swarm  of  blue  clad  forms, 
which  a  glance  showed  to  be  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  It  was  the  expedition  of  General  Atkinson  which  had 
been  camped  there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  hearing  the 
confusion  in  the  river,  officers  and  men  had  turned  out  of 
their  tents  and  thronged  the  bank  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  uproar.  The  shipwrecked  packs  were  all  saved  and  pres- 
ently there  was  a  commingling  of  mountaineers  and  soldiers 
in  the  hearty  good  fellowship  inspired  by  their  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  community  of  exploration  and 
adventure.  The  sight  of  new  faces  amid  such  unexpected  sur- 
roundings inspired  them  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  and  "hur- 
rahs for  the  West/'  "hurrahs  for  the  mountains,"  and  "hur- 
rahs for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  awoke  unaccustomed  echoes 
in  that  beautiful  and  lonely  spot  where  the  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone commingle  their  floods. 

We  will  now  turn  back  and  explain  what  this  strong  mili- 
tary expedition  was  doing  at  this  early  day  so  far  up  the 
Missouri.  When  General  Ashley  arrived  at  Fort  Calhoun 
after  his  retreat  from  the  Arickaree  village,  he  reported  the 
outrage  he  had  sustained  to  the  commandant,  General  Leav- 
enworth, who  immediately  moved  against  these  Indians  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Sixth  Infantry 
and  a  party  of  Siotix  warriors.  He  punished  them  severely, 
driving  them  from  their  country,  destroying  their  village  and 
burning  their  corn  fields.     The  Arickarees  fled  to  the  Paw- 
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nee  villages  on  the  Platte,  the  Pawnees  being-  a  kindred  peo- 
ple, speaking  a  similar  language.  They  remained  with  the 
Pawnees  till  1837,  when  the  Mandans  having  been  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  smallpox,  the  Arickarees  returned  to  the 
Missouri,  dispossessed  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Mandans 
of  their  principal  village  and  themselves  occupied  it. 

Certain  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  particular  the  Teton, 
had  in  previous  years  been  guilty  of  repeated  outrages  upon 
the  whites  who  traveled  the  Missouri ;  and  in  reporting  to  the 
government  the  attack  by  the  Arickarees  upon  General  Ash- 
ley, General  Leavenworth  expressed  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  Sioux  in  a  general  war.  Thereupon 
a  portion  of  Colonel  Chambers'  First  Infantry  was  ordered 
to  the  upper  Missouri  to  reinforce  the  Sixth.  Four  compa- 
nies, commanded  by  Major  Kearney  ere  long  arrived  at  Saint 
Louis  and  as  soon  as  boats  could  be  procured,  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  Missouri,  but  before  they  had  left  the  Missis- 
sippi four  miles  behind  them  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  and  thereupon  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Bellefontaine  Barracks  about  ten 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  an  old  cantonment 
erected  by  the  rifle  regiments  a  few  years  previous. 

Meantime  as  the  Government  had  never  treated  with  any 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri  above  Fort  Collins,  General  At- 
kinson and  Major  Benjamin  (VFallon  were  appointed  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose.  To  impress  the  Indians  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  military  power  of  the  government,  it  was 
determined  that  a  considerable  force  of  troops  should  attend 
the  commissioners  in  their  negotiations.  The  four  compa- 
nies under  Major  Kearney  were  ordered  up  to  form  a  part 
of  it  arriving  at  Fort  Calhoun  in  the  fall  of  1824. 

The  next  spring  the  expedition  consisting  of  four  compa- 
nies of  the  First  Infantry  under  Major  Kearnev  and  six  com- 
panies  of  the  Sixth  under  Colonel  Leavenworth,  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  river.  It  was  embarked  upon  keel-boats 
which  had  been  provided  with  side-wheels  in  imitation  of 
the  steamboats  then  recently  invented  which  were  designed  to 
be  rotated  by  machinery  worked  by  the  crew,  but  the  labor 
proved  too  fatiguing,  completely  wearing  down  the  command, 
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and  resorl  was  had  to  the  towing  line.  All  the  tribes  on  the 
river  were  visited  and  treaties  were  made  with  them,  the  ex- 
pedition  experiencing  no  difficulty  till  it  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Minnetarees  or  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri.  It 
chanced  that  the  celebrated  Chief  Long-  Hair  (so  called  from 
the  remarkable  length  of  his  hair,  which  swept  the  ground  as 
he  walked),  was  present  with  a  large  force  of  Crow  Indians, 
on  one  of  their  occasional  visits  of  trade  and  friendship  to 
their  kindred,  the  Minnetarees.  They  had  with  them  a  cap- 
tive half-breed  woman  and  child  belonging  to  some  tribe  of 
the  Columbia  River,  but  captured  by  the  Crows  from  the 
Blackfeet.  In  the  course  of  a  council  with  these  Indians, 
General  Atkinson  demanded  the  liberation  of  the  captives, 
but  the  Crows  refused.  The  General  persisted  in  his  demand 
and  in  a  subsequent  interview  when  the  General  was  not 
present  Major  O'Fallon  became  so  enraged  at  the  taunts  of 
a  Crow  chief  that  he  snapped  a  pistol  in  his  face  and  then 
struck  him  with  the  butt  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  inflict- 
ing a.  severe  gash.  The  Chief  received  the  blow  with  sullen 
silence,  but  when  the  Indians  outside  heard  of  the  occurrence 
they  became  furious  with  rage  and  threatened  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  troops.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  they 
succeeded  in  secretly  spiking  General  Atkinson's  cannons 
with  sticks  and  stuffing  them  with  earth  and  grass,  but  for- 
tunately the  affair  was  settled  without  bloodshed,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  renegade  Rose,  whom  we 
have  seen  leave  Captain  Williams  party  at  the  Crow  village 
eighteen  years  before.  Peace  being  restored,  the  Crows  of 
their  own  accord  surrendered  the  half  breed  woman  and 
child  and  the  General  rewarded  them  with  a  present  of  a 
number  of  gnus  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  expedition  soon  after  resumed  the  ascent  of  the  river 
in  quest  of  the  Assiniboines,  whom  the  commissioners  were 
extremely  anxious  to  meet  as  they  were  considered  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  band  on  the  river  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  consequence  of  their  disposition  to  be  friendly 
with  the  English.  The  whole  command  ascended  as  high 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  from  which  point  a  portion 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  River,  but  the  Assini- 
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boines  were  not  found  nor  even  heard  of.  It  was  while  General 
Atkinson's  main  command  was  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  awaiting  the  return  of  this  detachment  that 
General  Ashley's  flotilla  of  bull-boats  came  gliding  upon  the 
scene  in  its  descent  from  the  mountains. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  General  Ashley  the  detach- 
ment returned  from  Milk  Kiver  and  the  encampment  was 
broken  up.  General  (then  lieutenant)  Harvey  took  General 
Ashley's  furs  down  upon  his  own  boat  and  the  clumsy  and 
unsafe  bull-boats  were  abandoned,  the  mountaineers  finding 
a  berth  among  the  soldiers.  Tihe  expedition  reached  Fort 
Calhoun  in  the  fall  without  misadventure,  and  after  a  stay  of 
three  days  General  Ashley  continued  his  journey  in  a  good 
boat  obtained  at  the  fort. 

Intelligence  of  his  arrival  and  of  the  great  success  he  had 
achieved  reached  St.  Louis  in  advance  of  his  arrival  and 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  city  he  was  received  with  an 
artillery  salute  that  continued  till  his  boat  reached  the  land- 
ing, where  a  numerous  concourse  of  citizens  had  gathered 
who  received  him  with  deafening  cheers.  It  was  less  like  the 
return  of  a  fur  trader  than  of  a  military  conqueror  and 
proved  the  General's  great  popularity  with  the  people  of  his 
town. 

General  Ashley  continued  at  the  head  of  the  company  he 
had  formed  till  the  year  1827,  when  having  been  recently 
married  and  being  satisfied  with  the  fortune  he  had  acquired 
he  sold  out  to  Captain  Williams,  Sublette  and  others  and 
retired  to  his  home  at  St.  Louis.  We  haven't  a  particular 
account  of  the  operations  of  his  company  during  his  last  two 
years  as  its  head  as  they  were  carried  on  mainly  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  belonged  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
Columbia  and  Green  Rivers  than  to  that  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. The  General  was  a  man  of  slight  figure  and  delicate 
appearance,  but  hardy,  courageous  and  of  indomitable  en- 
ergy. In  his  expeditions  he  cheerfully  endured  any  toil  and 
privations  imposed  upon  his  men,  went  hungry  when  they 
were  hungry,  shirked  no  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
by  a  kind,  encouraging,  and  engaging  manner  won  their  af- 
fections, and  did  he  chance  to  do  any  a  wrong,  with  true  no- 
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bility  confessed  his  fault  upon  discovering  it,  and  asked  for- 
giveness, lie  had  no  lack  of  personal  adventure,  met  with 
many  narrow  escapes,  and  left  among  the  bold  men  of  the 
border  who  could  distinguish  and  appreciate  such  qualities, 
a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  hardihood. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  fur  trade  he  lived  a  re- 
spected resident  of  St.  Louis  for  many  years  and  finally  died 
a  member  of  Congress.  With  an  account  of  the  interesting 
adventures  of  one  of  Ashley's  men,  named  Clyburn,  whom 
General  Marcy  calls  "a  remarkably  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent man,"  we  will  conclude  our  sketch.  It  was  customary 
when  tin4  trapping  season  approached  to  disperse  the  men 
by  twos  over  the  beaver  grounds,  the  two  men  having  a  cer- 
tain region  of  country  assigned  to  them  and  setting  their 
traps  in  company  for  the  purpose  of  companionship  and  pro- 
tection;  Clyburn  and  his  comrade  were  thus  employed  upon 
one  of  the  small  streams  constituting  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  a  region  infested  with  the  Blackfeet,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lie  in  concealment  during  tin1  day,  only 
setting  and  examining  their  traps  under  cover  of  night.  By 
dint  of  great  and  unremitted  precaution,  they  got  through 
the  season  without  molestation,  making  an  unusual  take  of 
beaver,  and  finally  preparing  their  packs,  loaded  them  on 
their  horses  and  set  out  for  the  rendezvous. 

For  a  time  they  traveled  without  adventure,  but  presently 
crossing  a  small  stream  in  their  path  and  emerging  from  the 
timber  that  bordered  its  banks  they  were  amazed  and  horri- 
fied to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  large  encampment 
of  their  dreaded  foes.  It  was  impossible  to  recede,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind  Clyburn  followed  by  his  companion, 
rode  straight  into  the  village  and  up  to  the  lodge  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief.  By  signs  he  conveyed  to  the  Chief  that  they  were 
friends  and  had  sought  his  camp  to  claim  his  hospitality  and 
protection  for  the  night,  thus  appealing  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  better  traits  of  the  savage  character,  in  the 
hope  that  his  pride  and  sense  of  honor  as  a  host  might  re- 
strain him  from  permitting   sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

The  Chief  gave  them  a  stern  and  chilling  reception  and 
after  seeing  them  dismounted  and  seated  ordered  his  squaws 
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to  remove  the  packs  from  their  horses  and  prepare  them 
something  to  eat.  While  this  was  being  done  the  Chief  en- 
tertained his  uninvited  and  no  less  unwilling  guests  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  calculated  to  soothe  their  painful  appre- 
hension, gruffly  demanding  their  business  and  how  they 
dared  trespass  upon  his  hunting  grounds  and  showing  by  his 
manner  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  they  in- 
vented and  disposed  to  harsh  measures. 

At  last  their  supper  of  buffalo  meat  was  ready  and  the 
Chief  roughly  commanded  them  to  eat.  They  had  been  hungry 
enough  an  hour  before,  but  the  keen  appetite  created  by  a 
day  of  fasting  and  hard  travel  was  quite  destroyed  by  the 
Chief's  reluctant  and  threatening  hospitality,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  forced  themselves  to  swallow 
a  few  mouth  fills  for  appearance  sake.  This  unsatisfactory 
meal  over  they  commenced  to  smoke,  but  ere  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  the  pipe  could  have  any  effect  upon  their  per- 
turbed feelings,  Clyburn  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
the  Blackfoot  tongue  overheard  the  Chief  say  to  one  of  the 
warriors  whom  curiosity  brought  to  view  the  audacious 
strangers",  that  the  white  men  must  'be  put  to  death.  But  one 
chance  offered  to  save  their  lives  and  that  was  a  desperate 
one,  to  fly  from  the  camp  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  watch- 
ful enemies.  The  camp  was  pitched  along  the  river  bank 
and  the  Chief's  lodge,  where  they  were  detained,  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  water  edge.  Warning  his  compan- 
ion to  betray  no  alarm  Clyburn  quietly  informed  him  of  what 
he  had  overheard  and  directed  him  as  his  only  chance  of  life 
to  watch  his  movements  and  do  as  he  did  himself.  Night 
was  approaching  and  a  gloom  had  begun  to  gather  over  the 
valley  and  cast  deep  shadows  in  the  thicket.  Clyburn  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  saw  that  the  Indians  had  relaxed  their 
vigilance  for  a  moment  and  were  gazing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Leaping  to  his  feet  he  dashed  toward  the  river 
at  his  best  speed  followed  by  his  friend.  In  an  instant  the 
war  whoop  sounded  through  the  camp  and  seizing  their  arms 
the  Indians  dashed  in  pursuit,  firing  a  volley  of  bullets  and 
arrows  after  the  retreating  men.  Clyburn  reached  the 
stream  unharmed,  but  his  companion  must  have  been  killed 
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iii  his  flight  as  he  was  never  seen  again.  Plunging  into  the 
water  and  diving  beneath  the  surface  Clyburn  struck  out  for 
the  opposite  shore  and  concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of 
the  shelving  bank;  here  he  lay  in  torturing  suspense,  while 
the  Indians  pursued  their  search,  but  favored  by  the  dark- 
ness he  escaped  discovery  and  when  all  was  still  sought  to 
find  some  trace  of  his  missing  friend,  but  without  success. 

Withdrawing  then  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  he 
made  all  haste  to  increase  the  distance  between  himself  and 
his  bloodthirsty  foe.  He  had  lost  his  comrade,  his  arms, 
his  horses  and  the  furs  accumulated  at  such  cost  of  toil 
and  danger — everything,  in  short,  but  the  suit  of  clothes 
upon  his  back.  He  was  many  days'  journey  from  the  ren- 
dezvous and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  a  numerous  band 
of  deadly  and  inveterate  foes.  But  with  resolution  stimu- 
lated rather  than  daunted  by  such  a  combination  of  adverse 
circumstances  he  struggled  on.  By  prudence  and  good  for- 
tune he  avoided  his  foes  and  happily  his  endurance  was 
equal  to  the  fatigues  and  deprivation  of  such  a  journey  so 
that  after  some  days'  travel  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances he  arrived  in  safety  among  his  friends. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  engaged 
to  the  company,  Clyburn  resolved  to  return  to  a  civilized 
life,  embarking  upon  one  of  the  boats  which  annually  bore 
the  returns  from  the  Bighorn  river  through  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  to  St.  Louis.  He  landed  one  day  to 
hunt  across  the  narrow  neck  of  a  peninsula  around  which 
the  river  made  a  long  detour,  expecting  to  intercept  the 
boats  as  they  came  down  around  the  bend.  Time  passes 
rapidly  in  the  absorption  of  mind  wrought  by  the  incidents 
of  a  hunt,  and  Clyburn,  taking  no  note  of  it,  was  longer 
than  he  intended  to  be  in  reaching  the  point  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  boats.  Sitting  down  upon  the  bank  he 
awaited  their  coming,  but  the  minutes  accumulated  into 
hours  and  the  hours  multiplied  and  yet  they  did  not  ap- 
pear. Still  he  felt  no  uneasiness,  believing  that  they  could 
have  traversed  the  long  distance  around  the  bend  in  the 
short  time  he  imagined  himself  to  have  been  hunting.  He 
attributed  their  non-appearance  to  some  accidental   deten- 
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tion  and  every  moment  expected  them  to  float  into  view, 
but  they  did  not  come  though  night  did.  He  now  began 
to  experience  some  anxiety;  possibly  he  had  hunted  too 
long  and  the  boats  had  gone  by.  But  the  conclusion  was 
too  appalling  and  he  refused  yet  to  surrender  the  hope  that 
the  boats  were  still  behind.  Kindling  a  fire  upon  the  river 
bank  he  sank  dowTn  to  wait  and  watch,  straining  his  eyes 
through  the  gloom  for  a  view  of  the  boats  and  listening  in- 
tently for  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  splashing  of  oars. 
But  all  in  vain;  morning  came,  the  boats  did  not  appear, 
and  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
passed  on  down  and  that  he  was  left  alone  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  wilderness. 

His  situation  was  now  desperate;  he  calculated  that  he 
was  fully  a  thousand  miles  from  Fort  Calhoun,  the  nearest 
point  inhabited  by  white  men,  and  though  he  had  his  rifle 
he  possessed  but  eight  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  upon 
which  he  must  rely  entirely  for  subsistence  and  defense 
during  the  long  journey  that  lay  before  him.  Had  he  not 
been  fitted  by  his  previous  experience  for  such  an  under- 
taking his  situation  would  have  been  hopeless,  but  to  the 
hardy  trappers  of  his  stamp  who  had  braved  all  dangers 
and  suffered  everything  but  death,  his  situation  was  so 
desperate  as  to  be  without  hope.  Having  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  points  of  direction  he  struck 
out  from  the  river  avoiding  the  difficult  broken  ground 
that  borders  it,  and,  gaining  the  prairie,  took  the  most 
direct  route  for  Fort  Calhoun.  For  several  days  such  wa.s 
the  anxiety  produced  by  his  fearful  situation  that  he  could 
neither  bear  the  taste  of  food  nor  close  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
and  so  day  and  night  lie  traveled  on  with  little  rest  and  no 
nourishment,  but  in  time  nature  asserted  itself  and  he 
began  sparingly  to  use  his  slender  stock  of  ammunition  in 
procuring  game.  He  never  fired  a  shot  till  driven  by  re- 
sistless hunger  and  then  only  when  perfectly  sure  of  his 
game.  Having  made  a  successful  shot  he  would  eat  all  he 
could  upon  the  spot  and  carry  the  remainder  with  him,  by 
prudent  use  making  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  In  this 
manner  he  kept  on  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  until 
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at  last  his  ammunition  gave  out,  his  meat  was  consumed 

and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  grasshoppers 
and  spiders  for  his  subsistence;  of  these  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  enough  to  satisfy  the  gnawings  of  a  voracious  appe- 
tite and  lie  began  to  be  assailed  with  the  torments  of  in- 
creasing hunger,  but  to  this  misfortune  another  was  added. 
Constant  travel  wore  out  his  moccasins  and  leggings  and 
he  was  unable  to  replace  them ;  every  step  he  took  was  ere 
long  attended  with  the  pain  of  lacerated  legs  and  feet. 

Time  wore  on,  every  step  was  agony  and  his  strength  was 
fast  giving  out.  He  scanned  the  prairie  with  eager  gaze, 
hoping  for  the  sight  of  human  beings  or  of  some  evidence 
of  his  proximity  to  the  fort,  but  one  day  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment followed  another;  only  the  interminable  expanse 
of  empty,  desolate,  dreary  prairie  greeted  his  vision  and  he 
found  no  better  companions  in  his  solitude  than  the  wolves 
who  began  to  hang  upon  his  track,  lap  the  blood  that  fell 
from  his  wounds  upon  the  grass  and  mark  him  for  their 
ultimate  prey.  He  was  now  so  lame  and  exhausted  that  he 
staggered,  at  every  step  and  feebleness  of  body  and  anxiety 
of  mind  brought  on  a  delirium,  whose  horrible  visions  in- 
tensified the  acute  torments  he  had  previously  borne.  In 
this  state  of  mind  and  wholly  exhausted  he  at  length  sank 
helplessly  to  the  ground,  expecting  never  to  rise  again,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  several  hours  later  he  awoke 
the  delirium  was  gone  and  he  found  himself  greatly  re- 
freshed. After  many  efforts  and  with  great  difficulty  he 
regained  his  feet  and  once  more  toiled  slowly  onward  at- 
tended with  severe  pain  but  with  iron  resolution,  enduring- 
it  all  and  refusing  to  yield  as  long  as  he  could  stand  and 
place  one  foot  before  the  other. 

He  made  considerable  progress  in  his  attempt  but  pres- 
ently in  ascending  a  hill  his  exhausted  limbs  gave  way  be- 
neath him  and  again  he  sank  to  the  earth.  This  time  in 
utter  hopeless  despair  he  consigned  his  soul  to  its  Maker 
and  calmly  resigned  himself  to  apparently  inevitable  death. 
Again  he  fell  into  profound  slumber  and  awoke  to  find 
himself  feeling  better  but  still  wholly  unable  to  rise.  As 
he  was  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  he  resolved  to  try  to 
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reach  it  upon  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  faint  hope  of 
discovering-  something  to  his  advantage.  Putting  forth  all 
his  remaining  powers  he  crept  slowly  forward  and  at  last 
with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  gaining  its  crest. 

It  proved  to  be  a  bluff  rising  over  the  Missouri  river, 
and  as  he  swept  the  valley  with  his  gaze,  what  were  his 
astonishment  and  delight  to  behold  straight  before  him  and 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  the  welcome  walls  of 
Fort  Calhoun.  Overwhelmed  witli  joy  at  this  unexpected 
deliverance  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth,  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  in  copious  tears,  and  returned 
grateful  thanks  to  God  for  his  signal  favors.  After  resting 
for  a  few  hours  he  was  enabled  to  gain  the  fort,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception,  and  in  a  few  weeks  found  him- 
self able  to  proceed  to  his  home. 

THE  OREGON  TRAIL. 

Capture  of  an   Emigrant  Train  by  the  Piegan   Chief, 

Little  Dog 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1843,  the  small  par- 
ties of  the  Blackfeet  who  penetrated  into  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Hall  on  the  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Snake  river,  saw  a 
sight  that  astonished  them.  Hitherto  they  had  encoun- 
tered the  whites  only  in  small  parties  of  traders  and  trap- 
pers, rarely  amounting  to  one  hundred  men  with  an  incon- 
siderable equipage ;  but  now,  standing  afar  off  upon  the 
hilltops,  screened  from  the  view  of  the  wayfarers,  they  saw 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  wagons  drawn  by  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  oxen,  defile  by,  attended  by  one  thousand 
men,  women  and  children,  with  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  horses  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  loose  cattle. 
Well  might  the  concealed  warriors  wonder  at  such  a  spec- 
tacle. Seldom  have  American  emigrants  moved  together  in 
such  numbers  and  never  before  has  the  shadow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  fallen  upon  a  band  so  numerous,  so  well 
equipped  and  thus  transferring  their  families,  their  house- 
hold goods,  their  hopes,  their  enterprise;  in  a  word,  their 
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all,  from  their  former  home  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  first  settlements  made  by  Americans  in  Oregon  took 
their  rise  from  missionary  enterprise,  the  first  body  of 
emigrants  mostly  Methodists,  proceeding  thither  by  sea  in 
1834.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  soon  estab- 
lished missions  and  planted  colonies,  and  from  1838  to  1843 
small  parties  of  emigrants  from  Missouri  had  sought  to 
make  the  journey  overland,  but  such  were  their  perils  and 
their  sufferings  from  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue,  that  the 
larger  number  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  Thus  in 
1843  the  American  population  of  Oregon  was  only  about 
four  hundred,  "nearly  all  of  whom  were  established  as 
farmers,  graziers  or  mechanics  in  the  valley  of  the  Willa- 
met,and  on  the  Walla-Walla,-' 

The  boundaries  of  that  territory  had  long  been  in  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  oper- 
ated to  retard  emigration  by  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
country,  uncertain  but  that  they  might  thus  become  British 
subjects;  but  in  this  year  (1843)  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
senate,  making  a  large  grant  of  land  to  each  settler  and 
containing  provisions  for  the  occupation,  protection  and 
government  of  the  country,  which  created  such  confidence 
in  the  intention  of  the  government  to  press  England  into 
an  early  acknowledgment  of  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States  that  this  numerous  band  of  emigrants  had  assembled 
at  Westport,  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  in  June,  1843, 
and  were  now  wending  their  way  across  the  continent  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  new  Land  of  Promise. 

Pursuing  their  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  up 
the  Sweetwater,  though  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  thence  by  the  valleys  of  Green  and  Bear  rivers 
to  Fort  Hall,  moving  in  one  vast  column  for  their  better 
protection  against  the  roving  hordes  of  savages  that  beset 
their  path,  they  were  separated  into  smaller  bands  and 
thus  continued  their  journey,  arriving  in  October  at  their 
destination  in  the  Willamet  valley. 

Their  journey  was  necessarily  attended  with  numerous 
privations,   but  was  less  laborious   and  difficult   than   had 
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been  anticipated  before  starting,  only  seven  of  their  number 
having  been  lost  by  the  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this  adventurous 
band  were  thus  quietly  wending  their  way  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  a  leading  British  journal,  apropos  of  the  dispute 
about  Oregon  then  raging,  remarked :  "However  the  po- 
litical questions  between  England  and  America  as  to  the 
ownership  of  Oregon  may  be  decided,  Oregon  will  never  be 
colonized  overland  from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
world  must  assume  a  new  face  before  American  wagons 
make  plain  road  to  the  Columbia  as  they  have  done  to  the 
Ohio.  .  .  .  Whoever,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  future 
owner  of  Oregon,  its  people  will  come  from  Europe."  Has 
the  world  assumed  a  new  face  or  have  the  miraculous 
power  of  American  wagons  to  make  plain  roads  through 
everv  wild  of  the  continent   been   underrated? 

Such  was  the  encouragement  given  by  the  success  of  this 
expedition  that  in  1844  probably  more  than  1,500  emi- 
grants sought  Oregon  by  the  same  route  and  in  succeeding 
years  thousands  more  followed.  "These  intrepid  pioneers 
of  civilization,"  says  Father  De  Sonet,  who  saw  the  road  in 
1851,  "have  formed  the  broadest,  longest  and  most  beautiful 
road  in  the  whole  world."  It  was  spoken  of  in  the  Atlantic 
Month ly  for  March,  1859,  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
natural  road  in  the  world.  "The  hand  of  man  could  hardly 
add  any  improvement." 

The  simple  Indians  who  beheld  their  caravans  sweeping 
in  successive  and  constant  surges  were  bewildered  at  the 
countless  numbers  of  the  Great  White  Nation  and  won- 
dered what  could  have  induced  them  all  to  seek  the  West 
and  leave  in  emptiness  and  solitude  the  "Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun."  They  called  the  route  the  "Great  Medicine  Road  of 
the  Whites,"  visited  and  examined  ever  with  fresh  interest 
the  deserted  camping  grounds,  and  picked  up  and  preserved 
as  charms  or  curiosities  fragments  of  earthenware  and  the 
various  civilized  implements  occasionally  abandoned. 

Among  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Piegans  was  Little  Dog. 
He  was  a  great  brave,  and,  though  at  peace  with  the 
employees  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  was  accustomed 
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to  lead  his  warriors  on  far  distant  forays  into  the  country 
of  the  many  Indian  enemies  of  the  Blackfeet  and  sometimes 
against  parties  of  white  traders,  trappers  and  hunters  or 
travelers  not  connected  with  the  trading  post  of  Fort 
Benton. 

In  oue  of  these  hostile  excursions  probably  about  the 
year  1845,  after  penetrating  the  territories  of  several  hos- 
tile tribes,  he  found  himself  with  his  band  well  down  on 
the  waters  of  the  Snake  river  on  the  trail  to  Oregon  by 
way  of  Fort  Hall. 

Tales  had  come  to  him  in  his  own  land  of  the  numerous 
trains  of  pale-faced  emigrants  who,  far  to  the  southward, 
were  incessantly  wending  their  way  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  he  had  undertaken  this  long  and 
hazardous  journey  expressly  to  measure  weapons  with 
these  famed  wayfarers,  who  possessed  such  a  store  of  goods 
and  so  many  wagons  and  cattle. 

Disposing  his  warriors  in  a  situation  favorable  for  at- 
tack, Little  Dog  awaited  with  impatience  the  coming  of  the 
train.  At  last  far  over  the  prairie  the  white  tops  of  the 
wagons  are  seen,  creeping  slowly  forward.  On  they  come, 
the  cattle  jog  lazily,  the  drivers  straggle  listlessly,  rousing 
up  now  and  then  to  discharge  a  volley  of  yells  at  the  easy- 
going beasts  and  cut  the  air  with  their  huge  whips;  the 
monstrous  boxes  move  nearer  on  their  slowlv  turning  wheels 
and  at  last  the  caravan,  all  unsuspicious  of  the  lurking 
foe,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ambuscade.  A  rattle  of  musketry, 
a  terrific  yell  from  the  upspringing  savages,  a  rush  by  the 
paintecll  host,  and  Little  Dog  is  victorious.  Not  a  man  is 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  butchery. 

Doubtless  in  the  general  sack  of  the  wagons  that  followed 
much  was  found  that  delighted  the  hearts  of  the  merciless 
victors.  Tradition,  however,  is  silent  upon  this  point  and 
deigns  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  but  one  small  box 
found  by  Little  Dog  bestowed  with  extraordinary  care  in 
one  of  the  wagons.  This  box  was  found  to  be  wrell  filled 
with  what  Little  Dog  pronounced  to  be  brass  buttons  with- 
out eyes.  Brass  buttons  complete  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  very  desirable  acquisition  by  Little  Dog  and 
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his  savage  followers;  they  often  bought  them  at  the  fort  on 
the  Missouri  and  paid  good  prices  for  them,  too;  but  with- 
out eyes,  what  could  they  do  with  them?  They  were  very 
heavy  and  how  should  they  carry  them  to  their  villages 
since  they  could  not  be  strung  on  sinew  like  the  ordinary 
button?  Alas,  handsome  and  glittering  as  they  were,  they 
must  be  left  behind!  But  though  deciding  thus,  Little  Dog 
would  not  have  them  thrown  away  as  entirely  valueless, 
and  they  were  consequently  cached  with  much  care  in  the 
rocks  overlooking  Snake  river,  at  a  point  where  a  rocky 
promontory  juts  into  the  valley  close  to  the  foaming 
waters. 

Perhaps  in  after  years  Little  Dog's  thoughts  sometimes 
reverted  to  the  hidden  buttons,  but  he  did  not  esteem  them 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  hazards  and  fatigues  of 
returning  for  them,  and  so  there  they  remained  for  twenty 
years  without  exciting  any  particular  interest.  But  at  last 
population  flowed  by  the  thousand  into  Montana,  and  gold 
coin,  unknown  to  the  fur  trade  at  its  remote  posts,  began 
to  circulate  in  the  territory.  Little  Dog  saw  the  gold,  saw 
how  the  white  men  prized  it,  how  a  small  piece  would  buy 
pound  upon  pound  of  sugar,  coffee  or  tobacco,  and  wonder 
grew  within  him  at  the  discovery  that  a  brass  button  with- 
out eyes  possessed  such  mighty  power.  Then  he  remem- 
bered his  box  of  such  buttons  buried  far  away  on  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  river  and  bewailed  his  folly.  Oh,  that  he  had 
that  box  now!  How  wealthy  it  would  make  him;  what 
dignity  he  could  maintain;  what  treasures  he  could  buy;  it 
would  lift  him  to  a  height  of  grandeur  such  as  had  never 
been  dreamed  of.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  those 
marvelous  buttons,  could  do  nothing  but  lament  the  fatuity 
that  had  induced  him  to  let  such  a  treasure  slip  through 
his  fingers. 

He  told  the  story  at  Fort  Benton  and  pronounced  various 
gold  coins  exhibited  to  him  to  be  exactly  like  the  brass 
buttons,  and,  like  Captain  Kidd's  hidden  treasure,  it  caused 
many  a  man  to  burn  with  eager  desire  to  possess  himself  of 
the  buried  wealth.  Little  Dog  believed  that  he  could  still  find 
the  locality  and  often  was  he  entreated  to  lead  the  way 
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thither.  At  last  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
then  the  American  Fur  Company's  agent  at  Fort  Benton, 
backed  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward  induced  him  to 
do  so,  although  his  medicine  had  ever  been  adverse  to  the 
enterprise.  He  started,  but  conscience-stricken  at  his  sin, 
halted  after  proceeding-  a  short  distance  and  could  never 
after  be  persuaded  to  renew  the  attempt. 

Little  Dog  is  now  dead  and  still  the  brass  buttons  with- 
out eyes  repose  in  concealment  upon  the  banks  of  the  Snake 
river,  whose  waters  rush  with  boisterous  laughter  to  the 
sea  bearing  their  story  of  a  hidden  treasure  to  swell  the 
mighty  list  already  in  the  records  of  the  water  spirits  who 
keep  the  tally  of  man's  unwilling  contributions  to  the  cof- 
fers of  the  deep. 

A.  J.  TULLOCK 

Tullock  in  form,  manners  and  character  wTas  a  good  deal 
like  Bridger.  He  was  first  to  have  charge  of  the  business 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  upon  the  Yellowstone  and 
built  Fort  Van  Buren  upon  the  Big  Horn  in  the  year  1832, 
replaced  afterward,  1833,  by  Fort  Cass  upon  the  Yellow- 
stone below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn. 

Tullock  left  the  country  in  1836,  being  succeeded  by  a 
young  Scotchman  named  James  Murray,  who  remained  in 
charge  until  his  death  in  1844.  Charles  Larpenteur,  his 
clerk,  then  assumed  charge  until  1845,  when  Meldrum  su- 
perseded him  and  continued  to  have  immediate  charge  of 
the  American  Fur  Company's  interests  upon  the  Yellow- 
stone until  the  service  was   abandoned. 

Larpenteur  built  Fort  Alexander  in  1848,  located  upon 
the  Yellowstone  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud.  The  post 
was  abandoned  the  next  spring  and  trade  with  the  Crows 
was  carried  on  the  following  season  by  means  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  Fort  Union  with  dog  sleds  under  Meldrum.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Crows  (for  whom  all  the 
Yellowstone  posts  were  built)  to  trade  at  Fort  Union  to 
save  the  company  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining 
a  post  in  their  country.  They  did  so  in  1850,  but  insisted 
upon   the  re-establishment   of   a   post   on   the   Yellowstone 
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and  Fort  Sarpy  was,  therefore,  built  that  year.  The  fre- 
quent removals  chronicled  were  due  to  the  vacillations  of 
the  Crows,  who  fancied  first  one  spot  and  then  another,  the 
principal  desire  being  to  escape  Blackfoot  hostility  which 
raged  around  the  fort  wherever  located.  The  trade  with 
the  Crows  was  very  profitable,  averaging  per  annum  about 
4,000  robes  of  the  best  quality,  head  and  tail.  This  average 
lasted  from  1832  to  1855.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Yellow- 
stone trade,  Beckwourth  was  employed  by  the  company  as 
interpreter  and  solicitor  of  trade,  but  about  1836  ceased 
to  have  any  further  connection  with  the  company. 

HARVEY 

Harvey  was  born  at  St.  Louis  in  May,  1809,  aud  became 
subsequently  an  apprentice  in  the  harness  shop  of  Colonel 
Grimsley,  of  that  city.  He  first  came  west  as  an  employee 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  made  his  home  for  a 
time  among  the  Crows,  and  finally  in  1833  found  his  way 
to  Fort  Union.  Here  he  entered  the  service  of  the  company 
as  a  clerk,  being  able  to  read  and.  write.  In  disposition 
he  was  overbearing,  quarrelsome,  of  strong  prejudices  and 
very  vindictive,  but  he  rendered  faithful  service  to  the 
company,  proving  himself  capable  and  honest. 

MAJOR  ALEXANDER  CULBERTSON 

Major  Culbertson  was  born  in  May,  1809,  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  employed  as 
clerk  by  an  uncle,  who  held  the  position  of  sutler  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  United  States  Infantry,  which  took 
him  to  various  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  New  Orleans  to  Pensacola.  Upon  one  occasion  in 
December,  1826,  a  small  schooner  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  was  wrecked  in  Mobile  Bav  and  after 
floating  in  the  water  for  three  or  four  hours  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  boat  from  a  vessel  lying  in  the  harbor  laden  with 
brick  for  the  new  fort  then  building. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  he  accompanied  a  detachment  of 
the  First  Infantry  under  Major  Twiggs  to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, then  building  near  St.  Louis,  and  proceeded  thence 
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with  a  command  of  four  companies  under  Colonel  Taylor 
to  Fort  Snelling.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  sutler  trade,  he 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  Indians  in  a  house  he  was 
allowed  to  build  upon  the  Mississippi  about  a  mile  from  the 
fort. 

In  1831,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Pur  Com- 
pany, which  then  had  six  trading  posts  in  that  country, 
the  principal  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river. 
A  desire  to  see  his  home  induced  him  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  company  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  Chambersburg  lost  all  charm  for  him,  and  in 
1833  he  re-enlisted  in  the  American  Fur  Company  to  serve 
as  a  trapper  and  hunter  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  and  soon 
found  himself  on  board  the  Assiniboine  on  her  first  trip  up 
the  river.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  he  was  ordered  with 
others  on  shore  to  cut  wood  for  the  steamer,  but  refused 
to  go  on  the  ground*  that  he  had  not  engaged  as  a  wood- 
chopper  but  as  a  hunter  and  trapper.  The  mate  expostu- 
lated and  threatened  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  finally  re- 
ported him  to  McKenzie.  Being  summoned  into  the  latter's 
presence,  McKenzie,  who  had  known  him  at  Fort  Snelling, 
at  once  recognized  him,'  and,  being  aware  of  his  ability, 
annulled  his  former  engagement  and  re-employed  him  as  a 
clerk  at  a  compensation  of  $2,000  for  three  years.  Denig, 
a  young  fellow-townsman  who  had  enlisted  with  him,  was 
also  at  Major  Culbertson's  solicitation  re-employed  on  equal 
terms  with  himself,  and  subsequently  attained  charge  of 
Fort  Union  and  a  partnership  in  the  company.  Major 
Culbertson  passed  his  three  years  at  Fort  McKenzie  with- 
out once  quitting  the  post,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  re-engaged  for  two  years  more,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  became  a  partner  in  the  company. 

MACKEY 

In  1852,  a  young  minister  named  Mackey  was  sent  by 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  of  New  York  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Blackfeet.  Accompanied  by  his  young  wife, 
he  came  overland  from  Fort  Union  with  Major  Culbertson, 
arriving  at  Fort  Benton  about  the  middle  of  August.     He 
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was  furnished  with  as  comfortable  quarters  as  the  fort 
contained  and  began  with  considerable  zeal  to  look  out  for 
a  suitable  site  for  the  mission  buildings  it  was  designed  by 
the  board  to  establish.  A  point  on  the  Missouri  at  the 
mouth  of  Highwood  Creek  was  chosen,  but  before  any  work 
was  done  the  young  minister  grew  disheartened.  His  wife, 
unaccustomed  to  such  loneliness,  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
contented and  unhappy,  and  finally  they  decided  to  return 
to  the  East.  Major  Culbertson  furnished  them  a  mackinaw 
and  a  suitable  crew,  and  about  the  1st  of  October  they  de- 
parted. Thus  ended  the  first  and  last  attempt  to  establish 
a  Protestant  mission  at  Fort  Benton. 

BECKWOURTH,  MELDRUM,  HUNTER 

Little  Face  says  he  has  heard  that  Beckwourth  and  Mel- 
drum  went  to  war  with  the  Crows  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  The  only  case  he  knows  about  was  of  a  clerk  of 
the  Crane's  who  went  with  a  war  party  of  sixty  persons 
against  the  Gros  Ventres.  They  were  surprised  on  Shon- 
kin  Creek,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth  (south  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton), and  twentv-seven  Crows  and  the  clerk  killed.  The 
last  seen  of  the  clerk,  he  and  the  chief  were  running  away 
together,  the  chief  assisting  him  by  holding  his  hand.  After- 
wards when  the  Crows  visited  the  place  they  recognized  the 
clerk  bv  his  decaved  teeth.  Onlv  the  bones  of  the  fallen 
were  left. 

LA  RUE 

La  Rue  was  born  in  Canada,  and,  having  developed  there 
the  duplicity  that  has  since  rendered  him  notorious,  found 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  country.  Making  his  way  to  New 
York  (he,  by  pretended  piety,  was  enabled  even  to  deceive 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  his  financial  rascalities  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  church  with  which  he  acclaimed  com- 
munion), he  gradually  worked  his  way  westward,  at  one 
time  assuming  the  character  of  a  United  States  army  offi- 
cer, at  another  of  a  Catholic  priest,  and,  revolving  rapidly 
through  an  orbit  of  various  personations  until  he  found 
himself  among  the  Blood  Indians,  when,  observing  the  re- 
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spect  and  reverence  universally  entertained  among  the  In- 
dians for  the  "Black  G-owns"  or  Catholic  missionary  fathers, 
he  sought  to  palm  himself  off  upon  them  as  a  Black  Grown, 
lie  has  ever  since  remained  among  these  Indians  but  his 
character  having  been  penetrated  by  them  or  expressed  by 
the  true  representations  of  the  church,  he  lias  ceased  to  be 
regarded  with  any  respect  and  has  no  further  influence 
among  them.  In  another  place  I  have  narrated  the  decep- 
tion practiced  by  him  with  reference  to  an  assumed  gold 
mine,  causing  a  numerous  party  from  Fort  Benton  to  wan- 
der fruitlessly  for  a  number  of  months  in  the  wilderness 
toward  the  Saskatchewan,  but  I  am  assured  by  Father 
Imoda  that  still  later,  in  1874,  he  succeeded  in  repeating 
the  same  performance  upon  another  party  of  credulous 
prospectors,  assuring  them  that  he  would  lead  them  to  rich 
diggings  discovered  by  and  known  only  to  himself.  He 
lured  them  into  the  wilderness  and  then  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  to  secretly  abandon  them  and  leave  them  to 
their  own  devices.  Such  conduct  appears  inexplicable  un- 
less the  man  is  possessed  of  a  devil  that  causes  him  to  find 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  misfortune  of  his  fellows.  It 
was  a  customary  remark  of  La  Rue  that  the  world  owed 
him  a  living,  and  as  he  could  not  get  one  honestly  he  in- 
tended to  resort  to  trickery. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1868,  J.  X.  Beidler,  accompanied 
by  Joe  Campbell  and  Frank  Galmiche,  left  Fort  Benton  on 
a  tour  of  business  to  Belly  River.  "X"  was  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Major  Culbertson  to  Jean  La  Rue, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  the  Blood  camp  pre- 
sented the  letter  and  also  a  package  of  recent  newspapers, 
claiming  La  Rue's  hospitality  while  they  should  remain  in 
cam]).  La  Rue  received  them  with  an  appearance  of  great 
cordiality  and  assured  them  of  the  best  entertainment  his 
means  would  afford  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letter 
of  introduction.  In  this  he  pretended  to  find  some  startling 
intelligence,  and,  leaving  his  guests  abruptly,  a  few  minutes 
afterward  X  and  his  companions  were  amazed  to  find  them- 
selves beset  with  a  crowd  of  angry  and  excited  Indians  set 
on  by  La  Rue.   The  position  of  the  whites  was  most  perilous. 
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Several  shots  were  fired  by  the  Indians  over  the  heads  of 
the  party,  they  were  the  recipients  of  the  grossest  insults, 
and  the  Indians  seemed  likely  to  work  themselves  soon  into 
such  a  frenzy  of  rage  that  they  would  fall  upon  and  dis- 
patch the  party.  X  behaved,  however,  with  his  customary 
coolness  and  offered  to  fight  any  of  them  singly.  He  was 
warned  by  some  chiefs,  who  endeavored  to  restrain  their  ex- 
cited followers  not  to  attempt  to  use  his  weapons  as  he 
would  be  instantly  killed.  A  large  and  ferocious  looking 
warrior,  who  had  listened  to  the  appeal  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
to  the  effect  that  X  was  a.  chief  of  the  whites  and  that  if 
he  were  injured  his  death  would  be  avenged  upon  them,  re- 
plied by  stooping,  and,  taking  Up  a  pinch  of  earth  which 
he  held  aloft  and  slowly  ground  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  saying,  "He  may  be  a  chief  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  but  here  he  is  of  no  more  consequence  than  this  bit 
of  earth."  X  looked  daggers  at  the  dusky  warrior  but  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  retort  in  the  manner  his  feelings 
prompted.  Meantime,  an  Indian  had  seized  upon  and  made 
off  with  Galmiche's  horses,  while  another  mounted  upon 
X's  with  the  same  object  in  view.  This  was  more  than  X 
could  stand,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  seized  the  Indian 
by  the  leg  and  threw  him  off.  Fortunately  for  X  and  his 
friends  four  chiefs  who  interceded  in  their  behalf  were  able 
to  calm  the  fury  of  their  savage  followers  and  subsequently 
conducted  them  safely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camp.  The 
party  left,  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  and  with  no  de- 
sire to  experience  again  the  hospitality  of  La  Rue. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BUSINESS  OF  I.  G.  BAKER  & 
COMPANY  AT  FORT  BENTON 

Derived   from   Conversations    with   the   Gentlemen    of 

THE    FIRM 

In  18<>4,  Mr.  I.  G.  Baker  came  to  Fort  Benton  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  of  Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Company 
at  their  old  trading  post  of  Fort  Benton.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  draw  the  business  to  a  close  at  an  early  date,  and, 
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Mr.  Baker,  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  locality, 
[began  the  following  year  to  make  preparations  to  go  into 
business  himself  as  soon  as  the  American  Fur  Company 
suspended1.  This  event  took  place  in  1866,  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company,  consisting  of  Francis  Bates,  A.  J.  Smith, 
James  Hubbell  and  A.  F.  Hawley,  having  purchased  the 
interest  of  Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Company.  Mr.  Baker 
then  in  connection  with  his  brother,  George  A.  Baker,  com- 
menced business  under  the  style  of  I.  G.  Baker  &  Bro.  An 
ample  log  building  had  been  constructed  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1866,  which  was  ready  for  occupation 
by  the  arrival  of  the  boats  bringing  their  goods. 

Previous  to  this  time  and  then,  there  were  no  Indian 
trading  posts  except  at  Fort  Benton  in  all  the  vast  region 
comprised  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Montana  and  then 
all  the  surrounding  tribes  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  But  in  the  winter  of  1866-67  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  established  a  branch  post  called  Fort  Hawley  on 
the  Missouri  river  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
below  Fort  Benton  to  catch  the  train  of  the  Gros  Ventres 
then  migrating  slowly  westward.  Baker  &  Bro.  imme- 
diately followed  their  example  and  established  a  branch 
post  at  the  same  place,  but  the  trade  proved  unremunera- 
tive  and  both  posts  were  discontinued  after  the  first  sea- 
son. This  was,  however,  the  beginning  of  the  outpost 
trade  which  subsequently  assumed  quite  extensive  propor- 
tions, becoming,  in  fact,  the  only  successful  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Indians. 

The  following  winter  no  branch  posts  were  established 
but  in  the  winter  of  1868-69  an  Indian  agency,  Fort  Brown- 
ing, having  been  located  on  the  Milk  River  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Benton,  both  Baker  &  Bro.  and 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company  established  branch  posts  in  its 
vicinity.  The  same  season  Baker  &  Bro.  established  an- 
other branch  post  on  the  Marias  river,  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  northwest  of  Benton,  at  a  point  to  which  the 
Indians  have  given  the  somewhat  practical  name  of  Wil- 
low Round,  the  valley  assuming  a  circular  form  and  being 
abundantly  overgrown  with  willows.     The  trade  of  Baker 
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Bros,  was  this  season  eminently  successful  and  when  the 
next  spring  the  results  of  the  winter's  work  were  consoli- 
dated it  was  found  that  they  had  collected  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  robes  than  the  regular  fur  company,  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Benton  trade  that  such  an  event  had  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  winter  of  1869-70  they  established  an  additional 
post  on  the  Milk  river  at  the  mouth,  of  Frenchman's  Creek, 
about  a  hundred  miles  lower  down  than  their  post  at  Fort 
Browning,  which  was  still  maintained  while  that  at  Wil- 
low Round  was  discontinued.  The  following  winter,  1870- 
71,  the  lower  post  on  the  Milk  river  was  discontinued  and 
another  established  on  the  Marias  river  at  Medicine  Creek, 
some  ten  miles  nearer  Benton  than  the  former  one  at  Wil- 
low Round.  In  the  winter  of  1871-72,  thev  carried  on 
their  branch  posts,  the  old  one  at  Fort  Browning,  a  new 
one  on  Milk  river  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  about 
ninety  miles  from  Benton,  and  one  on  Belly  river  in  the 
British  possessions,  some  two  hundred  miles  from  Benton. 
In  1872-73,  the  post  at  Fort  Browning  was  discontinued, 
while  two  new  ones  were  established,  one  on  the  Spitchie 
river,  a  tributary  of  Bow  river  in  the  British  possessions 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Benton,  another  at  Badger 
Creek,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Benton. 
In  the  winter  of  1873-71,  all  the  posts  of  the  previous  sea- 
son were  maintained  and  two  additional  established,  one 
at  the  Blackfoot  agency  on  the  Teton  river,  another  near 
the  site  of  old  Camp  Cook. 

The  business  of  this  firm  has  been  a  uniformlv  sue- 
cessful  one.  It  has  consisted  mainly  in  Indian  trade,  where 
the  immediate  proceeds  were  robes  and  furs,  only  con- 
vertible into  money  when  the  peltries  were  shipped  to  the 
eastern  markets  the  following  summer.  During  the  flush 
times  of  1866-67-68  and  69,  however,  when  gulch  miners 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  returning  homeward 
by  hundreds  with  the  profits  of  dust  and  nuggets  of  their 
enterprise,  the  cash  retail  trade  was  something  immense  in 
view  of  the  capital  invested  and  the  character  of  the  local- 
ity.    From   two,    three   and   five,   even   up   to   fifteen   and 
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eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  day  were  received  over  their 
counter  in  gold  dust  during  the  active  season  through 
September  and  October. 

The  quantities  of  dust  collected  were  so  great  as  often 
to  cause  serious  embarrassment  in  its  disposition.  There 
were  banks  at  Helena,  but  the  large  merchants  preferred 
usually  to  deal  directly  with  eastern  houses  and,  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  shipped  their  own  dust.  During  the  steamboat 
season  this  was  easily  accomplished,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
cash  trade  came  late  in  the  season  when  the  Mackinaw 
fleets  were  building,  fitting  and  departing.  Then  only 
when  some  reliable  acquaintance  was  returning  to  the 
East  in  one  of  these  frail  barks,  who  would  consent  to  ac- 
cept the  charge  of  the  treasure,  was  any  shipment  possible 
and  when  even  these  rare  opportunities  offered,  they  were 
attended  with  such  risk  as  to  cause  the  gold  over-burdened 
merchant  serious  anxiety.  In  the  down  voyage  of  the 
Mackinaw  the  dust  was  usually  secured  in  a  strong  box  to 
which  a  buoy  was  attached  by  a  long,  stout  rope,  so  that  in 
case  of  a  shipwreck  the  floating  buoy  would  mark  the 
location  of  the  sunken  treasure.  And  cases  were  not  want- 
ing when  this  precaution  was  the  salvation  of  the  precious 
cargo.  In  one  instance  not  only  was  the  lost  gold  thus 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  the.  rope  attached  to  it,  but  the 
sunken  boat  thus  eased  of  its  overload  floated  to  the  sur- 
face also  and  was  thus  secured  and  easily  rendered  again 
serviceable.  Notwithstanding  the  risks  to  which  the  treas- 
ure was  exposed  in  these  precarious  voyages,  Mr.  George 
Baker  once  remarked  to  me  that  he  believed!  that  in  no 
instance  was  any  irrevocably  lost. 

In  May,  1872,  George  W.  and  Charles  E.  Conrad,  who 
had  for  four  years  previous  been  employed  as  clerks  in  the 
establishment  of  Baker  &  Bro.,  were  admitted  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  firm,  its  new  style  being  I.  G.  Baker  Bro.  & 
Company,  which  it  continues  to  be  at  the  present  writing. 

A  LAEGE  METEOR 

There  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  large 
meteor  in  the  country  of  the  Bloods,  which  had  been  seen 
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by  tlie  Indians  in  its  descent.  It  was  so  heavy  that  ten 
men  could  not  move  it  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Indians 
with  superstitious  awe.  The  Bloods  say  that  it  was  finally 
carried  off  by  the  white  men,  who  came  with  a  wagon  to 
remove  it.  It  was  only  placed  in  the  wagon  with  great 
difficulty,  the  Indians  looking  on  and  expecting  to  sec 
some  misfortune  overtake  the  whites  for  their  temerity  in 
meddling  with  the  great  medicine  stone.  In  the  course  of 
their  labors  one  of  the  white  men  sustained  a  broken  leg, 
when  the  Indians  were  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  stone. 

ELKHORN  MONUMENTS 

The  Elkhorn  monuments  are  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
West  destined  never  to  be  unraveled.  They  were  three  in 
number,  situated  on  Elkhorn  Prairie,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Poplar  Creek. 
The  largest  was  about  twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually  to  a  rounded  top; 
the  other  two  were  somewhat  smaller,  and  all  stood  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Missouri.  They  contained  many  thousand  horns,  all 
evidently  shed  by  living  animals.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered in  1831,  and  appeared  to  have  been  built  a  good 
many  years,  as  the  horns  were  somewhat  decayed  and  the 
superincumbent  weight  had  pressed  the  base  of  each  mound 
several  inches  into  the  hard  prairie  soil.  Major  Culbertson 
made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  them  among  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  Assiniboines,  Blackfeet  and  Crows,  but 
none  were  in  possession  even  of  a  tradition  concerning 
their  origin.  Such  a  number  of  horns  could  only  have  been 
gathered  by  great  labor  from  a  vast  area,  and  it  seems  im- 
probable from  the  known  character  of  the  neighboring  In- 
dians that  they  could  have  been  the  architects  of  the 
mounds.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the 
monuments,  which  remains  wrapped  in  as  deep  mystery  as 
their  origin.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  or  1806,  but  must  then  have  been 
in   existence.     A  belt   of  timber  partially  interposed   and 
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they  might  readily  have  been  overlooked  by  men  toiling  at 
the  line  of  a  keel  boat  or  seated  upon  its  low  deck. 

There  is  but  one  known  monument  of  a  similar  form 
within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles,  which  is  of  stone  and 
located  near  Belly  river.  Like  the  Elkhorn  mounds,  no 
account  of  it  could  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  In- 
dians and  the  builders  of  all  must  evidently  be  sought 
among  another  people.  The  Elkhorn  monuments  were  taken 
down  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1850  and  the  best 
horns  selected  and  carried  to  St.  Louis  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  find  a  ready  sale  among  workers  in  horn,  but 
the  speculation  was  not  very  remunerative.  Had  they  not 
been  torn  down  these  monuments  would  have  stood  for 
ages,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greed  for  money  has 
deprived  us  of  these  interesting  memorials  of  a  possibly 
extinct  people. 

GARRISON 

The  garrison  usually  consisted  of  the  governor  or  bour- 
geois, one  or  more  clerks,  an  interpreter,  hunter,  carpenter, 
blacksmith  and  cook  and  from  fifty  to  .seventy  laborers. 
INfane  of  these  ever  brought  families  with  them  into  the 
country,  but  nearly  all  obtained  squaw  wives  from  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of 
half-breed  children  were  in  time  added  to  the  population 
of  the  fort.  All  vacancies  were  filled  by  engagement  at 
St.  Louis,  the  term  of  the  engagement  in  the  case  of  me- 
chanics, laborers,  etc.,  being  fifteen  months;  of  clerks  from 
one  to  three  or  more  years,  the  privilege  being  reserved  to 
all  to  return  at  the  close  of  their  engagement  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  fur  companies'  boats.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  re- 
engaged at  the  post  from  season  to  season  for  an  additional 
term,  so  that  there  were  numerous  instances  of  men  who 
never  returned  to  the  East  at  all  after  first  entering  the 
service  of  the  company.  The  annual  wages  were  to  laborers, 
etc.,  $200.00;  mechanics,  1300.00,  and  to  the  clerks  from 
$500.00  to  $1,000.00,  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  partner- 
ship to  those  who  proved  capable  and  worthy. 
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FORT  UNION 

Fort  Union  was  originally  built  to  trade  with  the  Assini- 
boines  but  its  favorable  situation  caused  it  to  be  made  the 
depot  of  all  the  post  beyond.  The  Assiuiboines  dependent 
upon  it  numbered  one  thousand  lodges. 

AFFAIRS  AT  FORT  UNION 
Denig  left  Fort  Union  in  the  summer  of  1855,  going  to 
Red  River,  where  lie  subsequently  died.  Kipp  then  took 
charge,  but  left  in  the  fall  of  1855,  going  East,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  leaving  the  post  under  the  control  of 
Fred  Rider.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  Kipp  returned,  and 
again  took  charge  of  the  post,  but  in  the  summer  of  1857  sur- 
rendered it  altogether,  drew  out  of  the  company  and  left 
the  country  for  good.  Rider  succeeded  him,  but  was  re- 
lieved by  Malcolm  Clark  in  1859. 

After  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1854  or  ?55  those  Indians 
maintained  a  constantly  hostile  attitude  on  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers. 

FORT   CAMPBELL 

Fort  Campbell  was  originally  a  wooden  post,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  upon  the  valley  bottom 
opposite  Cracon-du-nez,  a  little  above  this  point  and  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  river.  When  Major  Culbertson 
moved  Fort  Lewis  to  the  present  site  of  Fort  Benton,  Har- 
vey abandoned  his  old  fort  and  built  a  new  one  near  Fort 
Benton,  induced  partly  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  timber 
near  his  former  site  and  partly  by  the  increased  facility 
for  trade.  During  Harvey's  time  the  annual  collections  of 
Fort  Campbell  were  about  five  thousand  robes.  The  new- 
fort  was  built  originally  of  adobe,  in  1847  or  '48,  which 
caused  it  to  antedate  the  adobe  buildings  of  Fort  Benton. 

Fort  Campbell,  built  by  J.  B.  S.  Todd,  Major  D.  M. 
Frost  and  Atkinson  in  1859  (?).  Afterwards  sold  to  the 
American  Fur  Company.  Malcolm  Clarke,  Matthew  Car- 
roll, clerks. 

Note — No  mention  is  made  by  Chittenden  in  his  "History 
of  the  American  Fur  Trade"  of  Fort  Campbell  to  which 
Lieutenant  Bradley  refers. — Ed. 


HUNDRED  GOVERNORS  RULE  MONTANA 
IN  TWO  CENTURIES 

By  J.  U.  Sanders 

One  hundred  and  three  governors  have  exercised  execu- 
tive authority  over  what  is  now  Montana  from  the  time 
that  a  portion  of  its  present  territory  was  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  taken  over  by  France  from  the  In- 
dians without  consulting  the  red-skinned  inhabitants,  to  the 
present  day. 

The  list  includes,  for  that  part  of  Montana  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  com- 
mittee of  three  men  which  sat  at  C'hampoeg,  Ore.,  as  execu- 
tive head  of  a  provisional  government;  it  takes  in  terri- 
torial governors  of  Washington,  who  presided  over  tjhe 
destinies  of  what  is  now  western  Montana  from  Olympia, 
and  it  has  the  names  of  governors  of  Idaho  territory  who 
made  Lewiston,  Idaho,  their  capital,  from  which  they  nomi- 
nally exercised  jurisdiction  over  Bannack,  Virginia  City, 
Deer  Lodge,  Last  Chance,  Fort  Benton,  Fort  Union  at  the 
Dakota  line  and  Fort  Laramie,  now  in  Wyoming.  In  their 
rule  of  the  first  five  of  the  communities  named,  however, 
the  Idaho  territorial  governors  at  Lewiston  permitted  the 
protection  of  public  peace  and  safety  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Virginia  Vigilantes  and  bodies  later  known  as  the 
Vigilantes  of  Montana.  This  condition  continued  until  the 
courts  of  terrtorial  Montana  were  established.  Governor 
William  B.  Daniels,  who  held  the  office  at  Lewiston  in 
1863  and  1864  did,  however,  co-operate  with  the  Vigilantes 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  Chief  Justice 
Hosmer  complimented  them  on  their  work. 

The  period  embraced  is  223  years,  from  the  days  when 
that  part  of  the  present  state  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
was  a  part  of  Louisiana  under  French  dominion  and  later 
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Spanish,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  III 
and  their  successors,  through  its  early  organization  by  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  territories  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
to  the  governors  of  Montana  territory  and  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Sauville  First  Governor 

The  first  governor  was  Sauvolle,  who,  named  by  King 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  set  up  a  capital  for  the  province  of 
Louisiana  at  Biloxi.  His  appointment  dated  from  Decem- 
ber 7,  1699,  and  Biloxi  was  the  capital  until  Bienville  in 
1723  removed  it  to  New  Orleans.  The  governors  under 
French  dominion,  until  the  cession  of  the  province  to  Spain 
by  Louis  XV  in  17G9,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointments, 
were : 

Sauvolle,  December  7,  1699;  Bienville,  July  22,  1701; 
De  Muys,  July  13,  1707;  LaMotte  Cadillac,  May  13,  1713; 
De  L'Epiney,  March  9,  1717;  Bienville,  August  28,  1717; 
Boisbriant,  January  16,  1724 ;  Pierier,  August  9,  1726 ; 
Bienville,  May  7,  1732;  Marquis  De  Vaudrueil,  May  10, 
1743;  Kerlerec,  February  9,  1753;  D'Abbadie,  June  29, 
1763 ;  Aubrey,  February  4,  1765 ;  Antonio  DeUlloa,  July  10, 
1765. 

De  Muys,  the  third  on  the  list  of  the  French  rulers  of  the 
province,  was  at  home  in  France  when  he  was  appointed 
and  never  reached  Louisiana,  as  he  died  on  the  voyage  at 
Havana.  Bienville  was  permitted  to  retain  his  power  and 
position.  The  consequence  was  that  Bienville  was  governor 
of  Louisiana  for  France  from  1701  to  1743,  except  for  the 
short  periods  which  constituted  the  terms  of  Cadillac, 
De  L'Epniey,  Boisbriant  and  Perier. 

Last  French  Governor 

Antonio  De  Ulloa,  the  last  of  the  list  of  French  governors, 
came  from  Havana  to  take  possession  of  the  province  for 
Spain,  but  came  without  funds  to  redeem  the  seveu  million 
livres  (.$1,400,000)  of  French  paper  money,  a  heavy  debt 
for  a.  colony  of  6,000  white  men,  which  Spain  was  to  assume 
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or  redeem.  I>e  Ulloa  was  compelled,  lacking-  the  money,  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  province  under  the  French 
flag,  with  the  old  French  officers  still  in  their  positions, 
but  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  It  was  four  years  later  that  the 
first  of  the  governors  who  ruled  the  province  of  Louisiana 
under  Spain,  an  Irishman,  Alexander  O'Reilly,  "Gruel 
O'Reilly,"  in  command  of  2, 600  Spanish  troops,  with  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery,  landed  at  New  Orleans  in  great  pomp 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  province. 

The  succession  of  Spanish  governors  was:  Alexander 
O'Reilly,  military  commander,  July  24,  1769;  Louis  De 
Unzaga,  October  29,  1770;  Don  Bernardo  De  Galvez  ^he 
did  not  arrive  until  February  1,«  1777),  July  10,  1776; 
Eslavan  Miro,  August  31,  1784;  Francois  Louis  Hector, 
Baron  de  Carondelet,  December  30,  1791;  Don  Manuel 
Gayoso  De  Lemos,  August  1,  1797;  Jose  Maria  Vidal,  July 
18,  1799 ;  Casa  Calvo,  October  15,  1799 ;  Don  Juan  Manuel 
De  Salcedo,  June  15,  1801. 

On  the  retrocession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  by  Spain 
to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  (Oc- 
tober 1,  1800),  Laussat  became  colonial  prefect,  taking 
office  on  November  30,  1803.  The  treaty  provided  that 
France's  commissary,  who  should  go  to  Louisiana  and 
transmit  the  province  to  the  commissary  of  the  United 
States,  should  also  receive  the  province  from  Spain,  "if  it 
has  not  already  been  done." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  province  from  Spain 
Laussat,  in  a  lengthy  proclamation  to  the  Louisianians, 
said  that  the  return  of  French  domination  would  be  for  an 
instant  only,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  transferring  the  pos- 
session of  the  colony  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States.  Speaking  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he  said: 
"The  Nile  of  America,  the  Mississippi,  which  flows  not 
through  parched  deserts  of  sand,  but  through  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  new  world,  will 
soon  see  its  bosom  darkened  by  a  thousand  ships  belonging 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and)  mooring  at  the  quays 
of  another  Alexandria." 
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Prophecy  Fulfilled 

Montana's  own  port  of  Fort  Benton  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  the  French  prefect  less  than  sixty  years  from  the  day 
his  words  were  spoken.  The  Chippeiva  and  the  Key  West 
moored  at  Fort  Benton  on  July  2,  1860,  and  in  1862  four 
steamers  were  moored  at  that  port. 

Three  weeks  after  the  organization  of  Montana  territory 
congress  passed  an  act  on  June  17,  1861,  to  regulate  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  on  the  northern,  northeastern 
and  northwestern  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  The  act 
provided  that  "any  boat,  sloop  or  other  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  navigating  the  waters  of  our  northern,  northeastern 
and  northwestern  frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea,  should 
be  enrolled  and  licensed  with  authority  to  engage  either  in 
the  coasting  or  foreign  trade  on  said  frontiers  and  no  cer- 
tificate of  registration  should  be  required." 

On  April  13,  1866,  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
were  made  a  new  collection  district  and  a  collector,  with 
the  same  salary  as  that  provided  for  the  collectors  at  Pem- 
bina and  Chicago,  provided  for,  to  reside  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  said  district,  which  was  to  be  designated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Fort  Benton  was  designated  and 
John  X.  Beidler  was  appointed  collector  on  March  12,  1867. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  territory  was  effected  by  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  April  30,  1803,  and 
on  December  20,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  William  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne, as  governor  general  and  intendant  of  Louisiana, 
with  much  ceremony,  hoisted  the  American  flag  and  took 
over  the  province. 

Early  Montana  History 

From  that  time  until  the  creation  of  Montana  territory, 
with  its  present  boundaries,  its  area,  either  in  one  part  or 
another,  was  successively  part  of  Louisiana,  "Upper  Loui- 
siana," the  district  of  Louisiana,  "Indian  country,"  Mis- 
souri territory,  Nebraska  territory,  Dakota  territory,  Idaho 
territory,  "Oregon  country"  and  Oregon  territory  and 
Washington  territory. 

The  governors  during  the  first  few  years  after  the  pur- 
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chase  by  the  United  States  of  the  area  which  included 
present-day  Montana  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointments,  were: 

William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  general  and  intendant 
of  Louisiana,  December  20,  1803. 

Amos  Stoddard,  first  civil  commandant  of  Upper  Loui- 
siana, March  26,  1804. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana  territory 
and  of  the  District  of  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at 
Vincennes,  Ind.  The  creation  of  the  District  of  Louisiana 
as  a  jurisdiction  under  the  governor  of  Indiana  territory 
was  by  act  of  congress  of  March  26,  1804,  but  did  not  be- 
come effective  until  October  1,  1804,  when  Harrison  as- 
sumed jurisdiction. 

Organization  of  Louisiana  territory  on  March  3,  1805, 
was  followed  by  the  following  list  of  executives: 

James  Wilkinson,  July  4,  1805-1807. 

Joseph  Brown,  secretary,  acting  governor  for  a  short 
time  in  1807. 

Frederick  Bates,  secretary,  acting  governor  for  a  short 
time  in  1807. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  1807-1809. 

Frederick  Bates,  acting  governor  for  a  short  time  in  1809 
and  1810. 

Benjamin  Howard   (who  resigned),   1810  to  1812. 

Frederick  Bates,  1812-1813. 

Missouri  Territory  Organized 

Missouri  territory  was  organized  on  December  1,  1812, 
taking  in  the  area  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  and  William 
Clark  was,  on  April  8,  1813,  named  governor  and  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  He  held  that  office  until  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  state  on  August  10,  1821.  This 
act  left  the  region  to  the  north  and  west,  which  included 
that  part  of  the  present  Montana  east  of  the  range  of  the 
Kockies,  unorganized  territory.  William  Clark  was,  how- 
ever, on  May  28,  1822,  named  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,    with    headquarters    at    St.    Louis,    and    held    that 
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office,  the  only  executive  head  over  a  vast  territory,  until 
1838,  when  he  died. 

Joshua  Pilcher,  succeeded  him  on  September  1,  1838,  and 
held  the  office  until  1843. 

Thos.  H.  Harvey,  appointed  May  23,  1844.  First  com- 
mission dated  October  3,  1843. 

Charles  Keemle  was  named  for  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  on  June  4,  1841,  but  declined  the 
office. 

Daniel  D.  Mitchell  was  appointed  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs  on  March  30,  1849,  recommissioned  in  1850, 
tind  held  the  office  until  the  organization  of  Nebraska  terri- 
tory in  1854. 

A.  Cunmiing  was  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Cen- 
tral Agency;  served  during  1853  and  1854  and  possibly 
from  1851. 

Under  William  Clark  as  governor  of  Missouri  territory 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  a  series  of  "Indian 
agents  for  the  upper  Missouri"  constituted  the  nearest  to 
executive  authority  for  the  vast  territory  which  included 
scores  of  Indian  tribes  and  a  sparce  scattering  of  white 
traders.     They  were : 

Manuel  Lisa,  1814. 

Major  Benjamin  O'Fallon,  1821-1827. 

John  D)ougherty,  February  15,  1827,  to  1835. 

By  act  of  congress  on  June  30,  1834,  the  territory  was 
designated  "Indian  Country"  and  "Agents  for  the  Upper 
Missouri,"  as  provided  for  in  the  act,  were: 

Joshua  Pilcher,  1835  to  1839. 

J.  D.  Hamilton,  July  30,  1839,  to  1843. 

Andrew  B*rips,  1843  to  1851. 

Thos.  P.  Moore,  1846-1847. 

Wm.  Hatton  appointed  April  12,  1849. 

Alfred  Vaughan,  1852-54. 

On  May  30,  1854,  Nebraska  territory  was  organized  by 
congress,  including  what  is  now  Eastern  Montana  and  much 
contiguous  territory.  The  governship  was  offered  to  Wil- 
liam O.  Butler  but  he  declined  on  August  2,  1854. 

Francis  Burt  was  appointed  and  on  October  7,  1854,  he 
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arrived  at  Bdlevue,  Nebraska,  and  died  there  on  October  18. 

Thomas  15.  Cuming,  secretary  of  Nebraska  territory,  was 
acting  governor  beginning  October  18,  1854. 

Willard  P.  Hall  was  offered  the  governorship  late  in  that 
year  but  he  declined. 

Mark  W.  Izard  was  appointed  governor  of  Nebraska 
territory  on  February  26,  1855,  and  resigned  October  25, 
1S57. 

Thomas  B.  Cuming,  still  secretary  of  the  territory,  be- 
came acting  governor  on  Izard's  resignation  October  25r 
1857. 

William  A.  Richardson,  January  12,  1858,  to  December 
5,  1858. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  secretary  of  the  territory,  became 
acting  governor  on  December  5,  1858,  and  held  the  office 
until  March  12,  1850. 

Samuel  W.  Black  was  appointed  governor  on  March  2, 
1859,  and  held  the  place  until  February  4,  1861.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sccretarv  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was  acting 
liovernor  until  the  creation  of  Dakota  territorv,  in  which 
was  placed  all  of  what  is  now  Montana  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range. 

Governor  Burt  died  eleven  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
capital  of  Nebraska  territory  at  Bellevue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  territorial  secretary,  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  who 
again  became  acting  governor  on  the  resignation  of  Gover- 
nor Izard  three  years  later.  During  this  last  tenure  of  the 
Nebraska  territorial  governorship  Cuming  died,  on  March 
23,  1858,  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Richardson  in 
April.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  acting  governor  in  1858-59,  was 
secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  1893-97,  and  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  Arbor 
Day."' 

Dakota  Territory  Organized 

On  March  2,  1861,  Dakota  territory,  with  a  western 
boundary  along  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  was 
created  by  congress.     Its  first  governor  was : 

William  Jayne,  who  served  as  executive  head  over  what 
is  now  Eastern  Montana  until  1863,  when  Idaho  territorv 
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was  organized  with  an  area  which  included  the  present 
States  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  territorial 
capital  of  Dakota  was  at  Yankton.  One  of  the  members 
of  its  first  legislative  assembly  was  John  H.  Shober,  now  a 
resident  of  Helena. 

On  March  3,  1863,  congress  created  Idaho  territory,  with 
its  area  stretching  to  the  east  to  what  is  now  the  western 
line  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  including  also  what 
is  now  Wyoming.  Its  first  governor  came  from  Olympia 
with  authority  to  designate  the  capital  and  he  fixed  upon 
Lewis-ton.     He  was: 

William  H.  Wallace,  June,  1863. 

William  B.  Daniels,  secretary  of  the  territory,  was  acting 
governor  from  November,  1863,  until  May  26,  1864,  when 
Montana  territory  was  created. 

Was  Part  of  Oregon 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  Idaho  territory,  however, 
that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Montana  west  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  had  been  successivelv  under 
the  Oregon  provisional  government  formed  at  Ohampoeg, 
under  the  government  of  Oregon  territory,  which  succeeded 
the  provisional  government,  and  a  part  of  Washington 
territory. 

Before  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  director 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  courtesy  called  governor 
of  Oregon,  was  nominal  administrative  head  of  an  area 
which  extended  east  to  the  Rockies,  from  1823  to  1843. 

D)avid  Hill,  Alanson  Beers  and  Joseph  Gale  sat  as  the 
first  executive  committee  of  a  provisional  government  or- 
ganized by  the  residents  of  Oregon  on  July  5,  1S43.  The 
region  over  which  it  claimed  jurisdiction  included  three 
districts,  one  of  which,  Clackamas,  extended  roughly,  east 
to  the  Rockies. 

W.  J.  Bailey,  Osborne  Russel  and  P.  G.  Stewart  consti- 
tuted the  second  executive  committee  of  the  Oregon  provi- 
sional government,  which  had  its  seat  at  Champoeg.  It  took 
over  the  reins  of  office  on  May  10,  1844.     The  committee 
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of  throe  did  not,  however,  prove  satisfactory  to  the  scattered 
white  residents  of  the  Northwest  and  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  single  individual. 

George  Abernethy  was  named  governor  of  the  provisional 
government  in  1845.  He  served  two  terms  until  1849.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  the  capital  was  removed  from  Cham- 
poeg  to  Oregon  City. 

In  1849,  Oregon  territory  was  organized  by  act  of  con- 
gress and  its  governors  were : 

Joseph  Lane,  1849  to  1850. 

Knitzing  Pritchett,  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  acting 
governor  in  1850  for  a  short  time. 

John  P.  Gaines,  1850  to  1853. 

The  territory  of  Washington,  with  its  capital  at  Olympia, 
was  organized  by  congress  in  1853,  with  its  eastern  limits 
including  what  is  now  Northern  Idaho  and  Western  Mon- 
tana.    Its  governors  were: 

Isaac  I.  Stevens,  1853  to  1857. 

C.  H.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  acting  gover- 
nor in  1857. 

Fayette  McMullen,  1857  to  1858. 

C.  H.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  again  acting 
governor  in  1858  and!  1859. 

Richard  D.  Gholson,  1859  to  1860. 

Henry  M.  McGill,  territorial  secretary,  and  acting  gover- 
nor over  the  year  end  of  1860-61. 

William  H.  Wallace,  1861  and  1862. 

L.  J.  S.  Turner,  territorial  secretary,  and  acting  governor 
in  1861-62. 

William  Pickering,  1862-63. 

Idaho  Created 

In  1863,  Idaho  territory  was  created  and  William  Wal- 
lace, who,  two  years  previously,  had  sat  at  Olympia  for  a 
year  as  governor  of  Washington  territory,  which  had  em- 
braced much  of  what  was  set  aside  as  Idaho,  removed 
to  Lewiston  and  became  head  of  the  new  territorial  govern- 
ment.    He  and  his  territorial  secretary  as  acting  governor 
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were  executive  heads  of  all  of  what  is  now  Montana  until 
Montana  territory  was  organized. 

From  May  26,  1864,  until  November  8,  1889,  Montana 
territory  had  sixteen  governors  and  acting  governors.  Seven 
men  who  were  territorial  secretaries  took  the  executive  posi- 
tion for  longer  or  shorter  terms.  The  following  list,  with 
the  dates  of  their  accession,  constitutes  the  roll  of  governors 
with  the  exception  of  the  seven  marked  (*),  who  were 
secretaries  of  the  territory,  acting  as  governor  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  real  holder  of  that  position,  some  of  them  on 
several  occasions: 

Sidney  Edgerton,  June  22,  1864. 

*Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  September  27,  1865. 
Green  Clay  Smith,  July  13,  1866. 

*  James  Tufts,  December  7,  1868. 
James  M.  Ashley,  April  9,  1869. 
Benjamin  F.  Potts,  July  13,  1870. 

*  James  E.  Callaway,  January  2,  1875. 
*James  H.  Mills,  January  5,  1878. 

John  Schuyler  Crosby,  January  15,  1883. 
*Isaac  D.  M'Cutcheon,'  June  18,  1883. 
*John  S.  Tooker,  November  10,  1884. 
B.  Piatt  Carpenter,  December  16,  1884. 
Samuel  T.  Hauser,  July  14,  1885. 
*William  B.  Webb,  March  18,  1886. 
Preston  H.  Leslie,  February  8,  1887. 
Benjamin  F.  White,  April  9,  1889. 
Of   William   H.    Wallace,    the   first   governor   of    Idaho 
territory,  in  1863,  the  only  monument  in  Montana  is  Wal- 
lace Street,  the  main  street  of  Virginia  City. 

Henry  P.  Torsey,  commissioned  as  secretary  of  Montana 
territory  on  June  22,  1864,  and  John  Coburn,  commissioned 
to  the  same  office  on  March  3,  1865,  both  declined,  and 
General  T.  F.  Meagher,  commissioned  to  the  territorial 
secretaryship  on  August  4,  1865,  reached  Bannack,  then  the 
capital,  on  September  23,  1865. 
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First  Governor  of  Montana 

Sidney  Edgerton  (1864-1866),  the  first  governor  of  Mon- 
tana territory,  born  at  Cazanovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  settled  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  on  the  western  reserve.  He  was  representative  in 
congress  in  1859-1863,  and  on  his  retirement  was  made 
chief  justice  of  Idaho.  While  he  was  a  resident  of  Bannack 
he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  the  organization  of  a 
new  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  After  arriving 
there  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  include  even  more  territory 
and  made  the  western  limits  the  Bitter  Root  range.  He 
was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  new  territory  and  re- 
turned to  Bannack,  where  he  lived  until  September,  1865, 
when  he  returned  to  the  East,  andi  in  July,  1866,  resigned 
and  settled  again  at  Akron.  There  he  practiced  law  until 
his  death  in  August,  1900. 

After  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Meagher  at  Bannack,  Gover- 
nor Edgerton,  who  had  performed  all  the  executive  duties 
of  Montana  territory  during  the  previous  fifteen  months, 
held  a  short  conference  with  his  new  aid  and  prepared  to 
leave  for  Washington,  D.  C.  He  turned  the  archives  of  the 
offices  of  governor  and  secretary  to  General  Meagher,  who, 
the  next  day,  put  the  complete  archives  of  the  two  offices 
into  his  pocket  and  left  Bannack  for  Virginia  City,  which 
had  been  made  the  capital  on  February  7.  He  spent  that 
night  at  Stone's  ranch  and  arrived  at  Virginia  City  the 
next  day,  where  he  established  the  executive  office  in  the 
leading  hotel.  When  Edgerton  resigned  as  governor  in 
July,  1866,  Green  Clay  Smith  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Governor  Green  Clay  Smith  (1866-1869)  added  to  the 
fame  of  Virginia  City  as  a  social  center  and  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office  returned  to  Kentucky  and  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Baptist  church.  In  1876,  he  was  candidate  for 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  prohibition  ticket. 

Secretary  Tufts,  although  from  New  England,  early  came 
to  the  West  and  took  no  small  part  in  the  establishment 
of  law  in  four  territories.     He  was  a  member  of  an  earlv 
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legislative  assembly  in  Nebraska;  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
first  legislative  assembly  of  Dakota;  he  was  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  first  Idaho  legislature  at 
Lewiston,  and  he  was  secretary  and  acting  governor  of  Mon- 
tana territory. 

Governor  James  M.  Ashley  (1869-1870)  was  representa- 
tive from  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  District  in  congress  for  many 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories 
during  several  congresses  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana territories.  On  January  7,  1867,  he  moved  resolutions 
for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  is  familiar  history. 
During  his  term  as  governor  he  lived  at  Helena,  where 
his  residence  is  still  standing,  although  the  capital  was  at 
that  time  at  Virginia  City.  On  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  governor  he  returned  to  Toledo  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  construction  of  the   Toledo   and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad. 

Governor  B.  F.  Potts  (1870-1883)  had  had  a  creditable 
military  record  during  the  Civil  War  and  held  the  office  of 
governor  of  Montana  territory  during  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur  from  1870 
to  1883.  After  his  retirement  he  entered  extensively  into 
the  horse  and  live  stock  business,  with  which  he  was  closely 
identified  until  his  death  in  1887. 

Governor  J.  S.  Crosby  (1883-1881)  was  consul  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  when  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Mon- 
tana territory  by  President  Arthur.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  across 
Montana  and  he  was  one  of  the  executives  of  the  northern 
tier  of  territories  who  took  part  in  the  Villard  celebration 
at  Independence  Creek,  September  8,  1883.  Crosby  was 
characterized  by  a  member  of  the  Montana  legislature  sit- 
ting during  his  term  as  "the  dawdling  dandy  from  the 
banks  of  the  Arno."  On  his  retirement  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  was  succeeded  by  B.  Piatt  Carpenter  (1884- 
1885),  of  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.  Governor  Carpenter's 
tenure  was  brief  but  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
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Helena  and  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of   L889. 

Governor  Samuel  T.  Hanser  (1885-1887)  was  the  first 
resident  of  Montana  to  hold  the  office  of  chief  executive 
of  the  territory,  and  royally  was  his  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  approved  in  the  territory. 

Governor  Leslie  (1887-1889)  succeeded  Governor  Hauser 
in  1887.  Coming-  from  Kentucky,  he  had  already  occupied 
the  office  of  chief  executive  of  that  State. 

He  also  on  his  retirement  became  a  permanent  resident 
of  Helena  and  later  was  United  States  attorney  for  this 
district. 

Last  Territorial  Governor 

Benjamin  F.  White  (1889),  of  Dillon,  was  the  last  terri- 
torial governor.  He  held  office  from  April  9?  1889,  until 
the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  by  President  Harrison  ad- 
mitting Montana  to  the  sisterhood  of  States,  as  the  forty- 
first,  on  November  8,  1889. 

William  B.  Webb  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  Montana  during  the  time  it  was  a  territory.  He 
lives  at  Anaconda. 

During  the  third  of  a  century  since  Montana  became  a 
State,  twenty-one  men  have  sat  in  the  governor's  chair  and 
held  executive  authority  over  the  State.  Six  have  been 
governors,  some  of  whom  served  two  terms;  seven  have 
been  lieutenant  governors,  sitting  in  their  chiefs'  absence; 
nine  have  been  presidents  pro  tern  of  the  State  senate  who 
held  executive  power  in  the  State  in  brief  tenures  when 
both  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  have  been  out  of 
the  State.  The  list,  with  the  lieutenant  governors  who 
acted  as  governor  marked  (*)  and  those  who  were  presi- 
dents pro  tern  of  the  senate  given  a  brief  taste  of  guber- 
natorial power  marked  (')   is  as  follows: 

Joseph  K.  Toole,  November  8,  1889. 
John  Ezra  Richards,  January  2,  1893. 
*Alexander  C.  Botkin,  April  22,  1893. 
Robert  Burns  Smith,  January  4,  1897. 
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♦Archibald  E.  Spriggs,  May  15,  1900. 
Joseph  Kemp  Toole,  January  7,  1901. 

<  William  M.  Biggs,  April  1,  1903. 
•Frank  G.  Higgins,  January  12,  1904. 

Joseph  Kemp  Toole,  January  2,  1905. 

Edwin  L.  Norris,  April  1,  1908. 
f  Arthur  W.  Miles,  May  12,  1908. 

Edwin  L.   Norris,  January  4,  1909. 
•William  R.  Allen,  April  9,  1909. 
f  George  McCone,  April  13,  1910. 
1  Ira  L.  Leighton,  November  25,  1912. 

Sam  Vernon  Stewart,  January  6,  1913. 
•William  W.  McDowell,  May  20,  1913. 
f  A.  R.  Dearborn,  November  15,  1913. 
•Jamesi  M.  Burlingame,  December  9,  1916. 

Sam  Vernon  Stewart,  January  1,  1917. 
f  Tom  O.  Larson,  December  10,  1918. 
f  Charles  H.  Williams,  June  24,  1920. 

Joseph  M.  Dixon,  January  3,  1921. 
•Nelson  Story,  Jr.,  July  16,  1921. 

<  O.  H.  Junod,  November  24,  1922. 

In  none  of  the  tenures  given  in  the  list  for  lieutenant 
governors  and  presidents  pro  tern  of  the  senate  who  sat  in 
the  governor's  chair  and  exercised  executive  functions  on 
the  dates  given  did  thev  take  the  oath  of  office  as  governor. 

Governor  Rickards,  while  lieutenant  governor  and  while 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  during  the  first  State  ad- 
ministration, anticipated  the  ruling  by  Tom  Reed,  speaker 
of  the  national  house  of  representatives,  when  he  (Rick- 
ards) noted  the  presence  of  a  quorum  by  the  physical 
presence  of  democratic  members  who  refused  to  vote  on  roll 
call,  leaving  vote  eight  to  nothing  in  a  body  of  sixteen. 
The  constitutionality  of  an  act  which  later  passed  the  fed- 
eral congress  under  similar  circumstances  was  attacked  and  , 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the  proceeding. 

Governor  Toole  resigned  the  governorship  of  the  State  in 
March,  1908,  and  was  succeeded  on  April  1  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Norris.  On  this  occasion  the  lieutenant  governor 
took  the  official  oath  of  office  as  governor. 
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Tribes   281 
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180  214 
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250-251 

Bouver,  "Mitch"    (Interpreter) 167,  180 
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Butler,   Serg 199 
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Campbell,   Joe 344 
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Carnahan,   J.,    Western   Union,  operator 

at  Bismark    222 

Carpenter,    Goes   to    Live   with    Fink....320 

Carpenter,  Gov.  B.  P 363-364 

<  '.ii  riere       241 

Carson.  Charles,   Killed  by  Indians 255 

Carver,  Jonathan  45-48,246 

Cass,  Disappearance  of 244,  245 

Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan 93,  94,  102 
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Central    (Montana)    23 
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103-104 
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Clark,   George  Rogers 47,  48 

Clark,  Philo  199 
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Clough,   Col.   J.   B 19 
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"Comanche" 211 
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Crazy   Horse    (Oglala  Sioux  chief)  ..157,  198 

Creation    (Indian    tradition) 288,  289 

Crittenden.     Lieut,     Monument,      197; 

Buried  204 

Crook    208 

Crooked  Creek.  Montana  20 

Crooks,   General    155.  176.  189 

Crooks,    Ramsay,    89,  226,  234,  235,  236. 

23  7-240    243 

Crosby.  Gov.  J.  S 363 
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"Curley"     CCrow    scout)     180 

Custer,  Boston    202 
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Custer,  Gen.  George  A.,  Biog.,  141; 
Complete  Account  of  Battle,  142- 
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dition to  Black  Hills  (1874),  155, 
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Custer    213-223 

Custer,    Capt.    Tom,    173,    183,    97,    202, 

203  215 

Custer  Hill  194,  198,  199,  202,  203 

Dakota    Indians.       See    Sioux    Indians. 

Dakota  Territory,   Early   Governors 358 

Darling,   Lucia   23 

Dawson,  Mr.,  Agent  at  Fort  Benton 315 

Day,  John  240,  243 

Deace,   Capt 85 

Dearborn    Ranch,    Mentioned 254 

Denig,    E.    T.,    Engaged    by    American 

Fur  Co.,  342;   Leaves  Fort  Union....351 

Denton.  Rev.   Father  119 

De  Rudio,   Lieut 183,192 

De  Smet,  Father  315 

Devil's   Scuttle   Hole   235 

De    Wolf,    Dr 179,180 

Dickson,  Robt 83,  85,  87-89 

Disease    Ajnong    Blackfeet 278 

Division  of  Labor  Among  Blackfeet 287 

Divorce    Among    Blackfeet 274 

Dodge,  General  108 

Dogs    (The),   or   Dog  Band    (Blackfeet 

society),     2S4-285;     Use     of     Dogs 

Among  Blackfeet   278,  279 

Dorion,    Pierre,    Interpreter,     227,    229, 

236  238 

Dorman,  Isaiah,  Negro  Interpreter 180 

Dress  Among  the  Blackfeet 261,  262 

Dubreuil,     Trapper     240 

Du    Luth    32,  33 

Dyche,    Prof 212 

Dye   Colors,    Blackfeet   Use   of 262 

Edgerly,    Lieut 183,  184,  186,  193 

Edgerton,  Sidney,  Sketch  of  362 

Eggleston,  Cordelia  119 

Elkhorn  Monuments  349 

English    Trade    with    Sioux 45.  48,  49 

"Far  West,"   Steamboat,  152,  154,  161, 

180,  207,  208,  212  222 

Fathers-in-law   (Blackfeet)    273,  274 

Fink,  Mike,  Famous  Vovageur 320,  321 

Fires,    Blackfeet    Method    of    Making.. ..256 

Fitzpatrick,    Herder    255 

Fitzpatrick,  Trapper  136 

Flat  Mouth   (Chippeway  chief) 100,  104 

Flood,  Indian  Tradition  294,  295 

Food,  Among  Blackfeet   '. 260 

Fort    Abraham    Lincoln,  145,  156,  208,  212 

Fort  Alexander.  Established  340 

Fort    Ashley,    Established    324 
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Fort    Berthold,    Sir  George   Gore   Win- 
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Fort    Cass,    Established 340 
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Fort    Ellis    219 

Fort    Hall    335 

Fort    Hawlev.    Established 346 

Fort   Henrv   235,  243,  246 
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Fort   Keogh   159 

Fort    Laramie    246,  247,  251 

Fort   L'Huillier   37-39,  40 
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to    300-301 

Fort    Meigs    84 

Fort  Perrot   33,  42 

Fort   Reno   247 
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Fort   Shaw   315,  316 
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Gavan,  Rev.  Daniel  119 
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213,  219  222 

Gibson,  Lieut 190 

Giorda,  Father  315 

Girard  (Gerard),  F.  F.,  Interpreter, 

180.  192  202 

Gold,  Discovery  in  Black  Hills  (1874). .156 
Gore.      Sir     George,      Expedition,      246- 

251;  Description  of  250 

Gorell,    Lieut _ 45 

Government,  Blaekfeet   279 

Governors  of  Montana,  List  of 352-365 

Grand,    The    (Yankton    chief) 90 

"Greasv  Grass."      See  Little  Big-  Horn. 
Gros    Ventres,    300,    302,    303:    Historv 

of    313-315 

Guards,    Blaekfeet    286-287 

Guignas,    Father   Ignatius 32,  42,  117 

Hair.    Blaekfeet    270 

"Half-Breed   Tract"    106-107 

"Half- Yellow  Face"    (Crow   Scout) 167 

Hare,    Lieut 181,182,185,186 

Harnev,    General    135 

Harvey,    Alex.,    Sketch    of   341 

Harrington,    Lieut 203 

Hauks.    Lieut 83 

Hauser,  Gov.  S.  T 364 

Hay-pee-dan    (Sioux  Warrior)    88 

Hazelwood    (New  Hope)    127 

Head    Covering.    Bla.-kfeet    262 

Helena,  Early  Schools  in   23-24 

Hennepin,    Father   32 

Henry.  Mr..  Missouri  Fur  Co..  228-229; 
See  also   Ashley-Henry. 

Henry,  Major  Andrew   130 

Henry    and    Mad    River 232 

Herendeen,    Scout    184 

Hilger,    David    22,  25 
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15;    Scope   of  16,20 

Hodgson,    Lieut.,    B.    H 179,  182 

Hoecken,  Father,  estab.  mission 315 

Holton,     Mr 120 

Homicide  among  Blaekfeet  286 

Hole-in-the-day    (Chippeway  chief) 109 

Horse    decorations   among   Blaekfeet.... 263 
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Horse  stealing,  among  Blaekfeet 268 

Horses,  how  Crows  obtained 298-299 
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203,   209,   206,  215,   219 - 222 

Huggins,    Alexander    118 

Hump  (Minneconjou  Sioux  chief)~157,  198 
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226-246 

Hunter,    clerk   343 
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Hymns,   tr.   into   Sioux   language 121 

Idaho,    earlv   governors   of 359-360 

Immel   and   Jones  129-317 
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occupies  new  mission   316 

Indians,  custom  of  indemnifying  mur- 
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Jones.      See    Immel    and    Jones. 
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Kellogg,  Mark,  notes  with  Custer  213-223 
Keough,    Capt.,    173,    177,197,198,204,211 

Kettles.    Blaekfeet    257 

Kipp   at   Fort  Union    351 

Kneipe,   Sergeant   180 

Knives,    Blaekfeet    257 

Kuppens,  Father,  arrival  at  Old  Mis- 
sion     315 

Lance,    Blaekfeet     257 

LaPointe   31.  32,  41,  42 

Larb  (L'herbe)   264 

Larpenteur,    Chas 340 

La  Rue,    Jean    344-345 

Lathrop,    "Bert"   23 

Lathrop,    Reverend    23 

Laughan,    Major    133 

Leavenworth,    Colonel 91,  92,  134 

Le  Jeune,    Paul    30 

Leslie,   Gov.   Benj 364 

Le    Sueur    33,    36-40 

Lewis,   Captain  Meriwether  46-47 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  18.  51. 
54,  68,  246:  counties  in  Montana 
traversed   by   19 
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Lightning,  Indian   tradition   297 

Lignite.   216,218;   used   for  dyeing, 262 

Lisa,  Manuel  229 

Little    Big    Horn   river,    172:    spirits   In, 

296;   valley,   181:   battle,  see  Custer, 

i  S-eneral  Geo.  A. 
Little    Crow    (Sioux    chief),    72,    76-78, 

83,  84,  86,  87,  115   120 

Little  Dog  (Piegan  chief)  335-340 

Relieves      snowbound      prospectors, 

252-255 

Little   Face    (Crow  chief)    289,  297-300, 

302  304 

Little  Hill    (Winnebago  chief) 113-114 

Little   Horse    (Cheyenne   chief)    157 

Little    -Missouri     230,249 

Linetot    41 

Little  Robe,  band  of  Piegan,  obliterated  281 

Lodge   poles    of    Blackfeet    259 

Lodges,    Blackfeet    258-259 

Long  expedition   101 

Long  Hair   (Crow  chief)    134,  328 

Lord,     Dr 203 

Louisiana    purchase    51-54 

Louisiana,    first    governors    353-356 

Low    Dog    (Oglala    Sioux    chief) 157 

Lusignan,     de    42-43 

McClellan.    John    251 

McDermott,    private    190 

McDougal,    Captain    T.    M 184,    193 

Mcintosh,  Lieut.  Donald  179 

McKay,     trader     85 

McKenzie,    Alex    46 

M.  Kenzie,     Donald     225,  235-237,  242 

Mackev,    missionary    to    the    Blackfeet 

342-343 

Mackinaw,   see  Michilimackinae. 

McLaughlin,   Major  Jas 156,   160.   193 

McLellan,     Robert.      226:     joins     Hunt 

party   227,    235,,    237,    242 

McWilliams,    private   220 

Mad  river  230-231 

Madden.    Serg.    Mike   201 

Mahzah     Khotah    96 

Mandan  Indians   63,  64 

Mandans,   buv  white  buffalo  robe. .268-269 

Marest.   Father  32,  33 

Marias    river,    attack    at   mouth    ..  .253-255 

Marquette,    Father    Jacques 31 

Marriage  among  the  Blackfeet 272-273 

Marsh,    Capt.    Grant    208,  222 

Marshall,    Prof 23 

Martin,  trumpeter,  180,  181  183 

Meagher,   Thomas  Francis,   mentioned, 

253   362 

Meat,    Blackfeet    wav   of    preparing 259 

Medical   treatment,   Blackfeet  278 

Medicine  pipe,   Blackfeet   264 

Meldrum.    Robert,    at    Fort    Cass.. ..340,  343 

Menetrey,    Father    315 

Mer rival,    Joe    250 

Meteor,    large,    fell    in    Mont 348 

Methodist    missionaries    119 

Miames  35 

Michaux,   M 46 

Michilimackinae      (Mackinaw),     15,  31, 

45,    47,    48,    83,    85    226 

Miles    City,    site   of,    Custer's    camp 154 

Miller.    Mr.    Joseph,    joins   Hunt   party, 

227,  goes  as  trapper 232.  244-245 

Mining,  early,  in  Minnesota  34,  36,  40 


Page 

Missionaries,  Jesuit,  30,  31;  Francis- 
can, 32:  Methodist,  119;  Presby- 
terian,   119;    Swiss    119 

Mississippi   river,   discovery  of  source   107 

Missouri,    early    governors    356 

Missouri  Fur  Company,  post,   129,  231,  317 

"Montana   Column"    152,201 

Montana,  Governors  of  , 352-365 

"Montana  Yesterdays"   27 

Moon,    Indian    tradition    of    297 

Morgan,     John,    commands    volunteers 

253-255 

Mothers-in-law,  Blackfeet  273-274 

Movlan,    Maior   183 

Mu'llan  road  18 

Murder,   Blackfeet  ideas  of  286 

Murray,    James,    at    Fort   Cass    340 

Music,  see  Songs. 

Mutilation  of  bodies  (Custer  massacre) 

202 

Nebraska,   early   governors   of   357 

Negro   interpreter   with   Custer   180 

Nez    Pereez    Indians    246 

Nicolet    , 30 

Northwest    Company    of    Canada    49 

Nuttall,    Mr.    Thos 227 

O'Fallon,    Major   Benj 133,  134,  328 

O'Fallon  creek  220-221 

Ogden,    Peter    131,  325 

Ojibway  see  Chippeway. 

Old  Mission   (Sun  River)   252,  255.  315 

Open  and  shut    (Blackfeet  game)    276 

Oregon  or  River  of  the  West  46 

Oregon,    earlv    governors    359-360 

Oregon  trail  ' 335-3  40 

Original    Leve'    87,  88 

Ornaments,    Blackfeet    256 

Ottawas    30,  35 

Ottoes   36 

Pacific   Fur  Co 226 

"Pease    Bottom".    159,  208 

Penwell,     Trumpeter     193,  196 

Perkins.    Dieut 85 

Perrot,  Nicholas 33.  36 

Physique   of  the   Blackfeet    270 

Piegans    visit    Morgan    253 

Piegan  Indians,  248;  names  of  bands  281 
"Pig  Eve",  original  site  of  St.  Paul. ...114 
Pike,    Lieut.,    49;    expedition    of    69-89; 

speech   to  Sioux  73 

Pipe-stem   bearers    265 

^ipes  among  the  Blackfeet  264 

Poage,    Sarah    118-119 

Polygamv  among  the   Blackfeet   273 

Pond,  Gideon  H 109,  117-119 

Pond,  Samuel  W 117-119 

Portage   des    Sioux.    Council    at 8T 

Porter,    Lieut.    J.    E 203 

"otter.   Rev.    Joshua   126 

Potts,  Governor  B.   F 16,  362 

Powder    River   152,  221-222.  230.  247 

Prairie  du  Chien,  45,  47.  48.  69.  70,  75, 
78;  Congress  at  (1830).  106-107: 
occupation  of,  85;  council  at  (1825) 

102 

Presbyterian    missionaries   119 

Proctor..  General  '. 84 

Protestant  mission  among  the  Black- 
feet  342-343 

Provost    (Prevost,    Provo),    Jean    Bap- 

tiste 131,    240,   324 

Pry  or.    Sergeant   55 
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Page 
Quorum,    Governor  Rickard's  ruling  on. .365 

Rain-in-the-face,    (Sioux  chief)    202 

Ravalli,  Father,  arrival  at  Old  Mis- 
sion     315 

Ravaux,    Father   120 

Raymbault.   Father   30 

Red   Bird    (Sioux  warrior),   Ill 

Red  Cedar  lake,  source  of  Mississippi..  70 

Redsticks    and   Foxes    310-311 

Red  Wing  (Sioux  chief),   71 

Reed,    John    235,  237,  242,  244 

Religion    among    the    Blackfeet    265 

Religion.   Crows   obtain   articles  of 297 

Reno,  Major  Marcus,  145,  146,  153,  154, 
route,  176;  fight  in  the  vallev,  177; 
mentioned,  181,  182,  183,  190,  194, 
197;    attempts   to   find   Custer,    184; 

leadership    210 

Reno  hill  183,  187,  190 

Reno's  creek  173,  175 

Renville,   Mr.  Joseph   118,  121,  123 

Reynolds,    Charlie,    scout,    180,  213,  214, 

218  220 

Rickards,    Governor    J.    E.,    ruling    on 

quorum  365 

Rider.  Fred,   at   Fort   Union    351 

Riggs,    Rev.    Stephen    R 119,  121 

Risen    Elk    (Sioux) 76-78 

River  Crows,  mentioned,  302;  separa- 
tion  of  River  and  Mountain   Crows 

- 312-313 

Rivers,    spirits    of    296 

Robinson,  trapper  ....        244-246 

Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Co 130 

Rolfe,   Prof.   H.  P 24 

Rose,   intrepeter  135,  328 

Rosebud,     battle     of,     155;     river,     248 

spirit  in  river  296 

Rotten   Belly   see   Arrapooash. 

Sacajawea    (Sahcagerweah)    river  20 

Saddles,   Blackfeet  263 

St.  John's  creek  316 

St.   Paul,    (city),   founding  of   114 

St.    Peter's   mission,    history   of   315 

St.  Pierre,  Captain  44 

Salt   used    by    Blackfeet    261 

Sanders,   Mary  Isabel    (Both well)    22 

Harriet  Peck  (Fenn),  22;  James 
Upson,  22;  Louis  Peck,  22:  Sarepta, 
24;    Wilbur    Edgerton.    22;     Wilbur 

Fisk  22 

Sauk  Indians  40,  42 

Saulte  St.  Marie  32 

Scalp  dance,   Blackfeet   269-270 

School,  first  public,  in  Montana  23 

Schoolcraft,   H.   R 93,  107 

Schools,  Helena  23-24 

Sciatogas    241 

Scioux  see  Sioux   Indians. 

Searles,   Daniel   24 

Selkirk,    Lord    91 

Shakopee    126 

Sheridan,   General    155,  157,  210 

Shields,  among  Blackfeet  258 

Shoshone    Indians,   233,    234,    236,    239, 

240  243 

Sin,    punishment    of    294 


Page 
Sioux  Indians,  estimated  strength  at 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  157; 
boundary  of  Sioux  territory  (1825), 
102;  dictionary,  121;  chiefs,  72;  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  121;  first  ex- 
pression of  U.  S.  Gov.  to,  73;  first 
specimen  of  oratory,  34-35;  first 
written  mention  of,  30;  history  of, 
29-140;  tobacco,  264;  treatv  with 
Lieut.  Pike  (1805),  76;  treatv  of 
1837.    108-109;   cause  of  Sioux  war, 

156 

Huncpapa  Sioux,   chiefs  157 

Matantonwan  Sioux  37,  39 

M'dewaktonwan  Sioux 37-39 

Minneconjou    Sioux   157 

Nadowav  Sioux  30 

Oglala  Sioux  chiefs  157 

Ou.ialespoitons  Sioux  37-38 

Sans-Arc  Sioux  chiefs 157 

Santee    Sioux,     49,     50,     79;    treatv 

with  U.   S 87 

Sisseton    Sioux    65 

Teton    Sioux,    49,    50,    54,    58-63,    65-68 
Yankton  Sioux,  49,  50,  55,  57,  58,  78, 

79;  treaty  with  U.   S 87 

Sitting    Bull     (Huncpapa    Sioux    chief) 

157-158 

Smallpox  among  Blackfeet   287 

Smith,   Lieut.    A.    E 197,199 

Smith,    Capt.    E.    W 208 

Smith,   Governor  Green   Clay  362 

Snake   Indians   visit   Hunt   partv,    231, 

232,  243 

Snake    river    233,    241-243 

Snelling,     Col 92-94 

Societies,   Blackfeet  284 

Soldiers'      lodges,      Blackfeet      govern- 
ment.  279;   consent  to  go   to  war.. ..282 

Son    of    Penneshaw    (chief)    72,  76,  79 

Songs,     Blackfeet     269,  277 

South    Pass,     discovery    of,     131:     first 

wagons    through     324 

Spectre  warriors,  Indian  traditions. ...294 
Spirits,  land  of,  292-293;  of  the  rivers  296 
Spotted   Eagle    (Sans-Arc   Sioux  chief) 

15  7 

Spotted-horn-bull,  Mrs.,  144,  145,  193.  196 
Stanlev  trail,   Custer  crosses,   214,  216, 

219     220 

Star  of!  the   West   219 

Stars,   Indian   traditions   297 

Stempker,    Serg 215 

Stealing,   Indian    294 

Stern.    Dr.    C.    A 214 

Stevens,    Rev.    J.    D 118 

Stevens,    Lucy    C 118,  119 

''turgis.     Lieut.    J.    G 203 

Sublette,     Wm 138.139 

Sun-dance,     Blackfeet,     266;    described 

160-161 

Sun-dance  creek  173,  175 

Sun  river  crossing,   254-255:  stampede, 

251;   valley   (Morgan's  home  in)    ....254 
Swiss    missionaries    119 

Talbott,    kills    Fink    323-324 

Taliaferro,     Agent     93,  94,  99 

Tamahie     (also    known    as    L'Original 

Leve)     87-88 

Tattooed    forehead    (Crow    chief)    296. 

307-310 

Taylor,    Muggins,    scout    201 

Teeoskahtay     (Tioscate)     34,  35,  38 
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Terry,  Gen.  Alfred  H-,  146,  154,  157, 
161,  164.  165.  187.  21  9-222;  arri- 
val   .it    Custer    battle    201 

Thunder  and  lightning,  Indian  tradi- 
tion     ,297 

Tioscate,   see   Teeoskahtay. 

Tobacco,    Indian   26  4 

Tongue  river,  222;  Sir  Geo.  Gore 
builds    fort    on.    2»7-24S;    spirits   in,    296 

Traders    (British),    name  of 83 

Travois.     Indian    279 

Treaty    of    1837    125 

Tufts,    Acting    Governor    of    Montana. 

16    362-363 

Tullock,    A.    J.,    sketch    of    340-341 

Two     Moon     198 

Utah,    first    trading-  post,    estab.    ..131,  324 

Varnum,   Lieut.   C.   A 188,  217 

Vaughan,    Col.,    visits   Sir  Geo.    Gore...  249 

Vegetable    food,    Blaekfeet    257-258 

Verendrye,   M  de  la   42 

"Virginia",    steamboat    99 

Wabasha     (Sioux     chief),     speech,     83, 

84,   86,    48,   70,   71    113-114 

Wahkantape     (Sioux     chief)     38-39 

Wanata  (Yankton  chief),  95;  descrip- 
tion   of     101 
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War,     Indian     method     282-284 

War-club,     Blaekfeet     257 

War    parties,    Blaekfeet    282 

Warriors,    Blaekfeet   young   men  as   ....272 
Washington     (state)     early    governors 

of    360 

Washita    141,  145,  205 

Water    vessels,    Blaekfeet    257 

Webb,     Wm.     B 364 

Weir,  Captain   B 183,   184,   221 

Wencha    or    Shake-hand    57 

Whip,  Blaekfeet   263 

White    Bull    (Cheyenne    chief)    ...157,198 

White,  Gov.  Benj.  F 364 

White  buffalo   robe   of   Indians   268 

Whitworth,     Richard     46 

Williams,     Capt 317 

Williamson,    Rev.     Thos.     S.     115,  118, 

123     124 

Willow   round,   post  at   347 

Winnebagoes     42 

Yankton    Ahnah     58 

Yates,    Capt.    G.    W 173,197 

Yellowstone   canyon,  first  white  men   317 
Yelowstone   river,    first   seen   by   white 
men.    54;    mentioned,    219,    222,    247, 
249;    horses    in    297 
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